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Art.  T. —  Beret ni ng  om  den  Jinlandskc  ynfionnl-Lifiiratur  oj  dens 
ivfeste  TiJstand,  of  C.  ^folhech^  Esfafseixad^  Professor  i  Literair- 
hisforien^  etc.  Oploest  i  det  Kongl.diinske  Vidcnskahernes  Sehskid).s 
Mode  den  Hde  Junii,  1840.  [Heport  on  Finlandic  National 
Literature  and  its  present  (^Vuidition  ;  read  by  C.  ^lollu'eli,  Coun¬ 
cillor  of  State,  Hrofes.sor  of  Literature,  i^c.  A'e.,  at  the  Meetini^ 
of  the  Hoyal  Literary  Soeiety  of  Denmark,  .June  8th,  IS 40.] 

By  tlie  present  war  with  Russia,  BTiiland  is  suddenly  hrouoht 
into  a  peculiar  prominence,  and  placed  as  it  were,  hy  a  sudden 
hlazc  of  liolit,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  all  iMiro]^*.  I^Tnland 
and  Esthonia,  also  a  Finlandic  country,  occupy  nine-tenths  of 
the  Russian  coast  on  the  lialtic.  They  are  those  coa.sts  on  whicli 
arc  hoverinpj  the  combined  fleets  of  the  two  ^’leatest  naval 
nations  in  the  world.  Tliey  are  the  towns  and  forts  of  Finland 
and  Esthonia  wdiich  arc  menaced  hy  tliese  formidable  hx'.s,  and 
they  are  tlie  fortifications  of  Revel,  Sveabor<,%  and  i  lehsinofor.s, 
Abo  and  Ny.stadt,  Raumo,  Rurneborg,  Christian.sta<lt,  Wa.sa, 
Brahestadt,  and  Torneo,  wdiich  have  to  l)rav(3  the  thunders  which 
fonncrly  silenced  the  forts  of  Cop(‘nha<4en,  took  captive  the 
^bole  Dani.sh  fleet,  and  last  summer,  in  alliance  with  E  ranee, 
destroyed  Ihmiarsiind. 

b'luler  the.se  circumstances,  it  is  natural  that  we  shouhl  be 
curious  to  know’  .something  more  of  I'dnland  and  the  character  of 
its  ]»eople  than  w’c  have  hitherto  dom*.  The  iMiins  are  not 
Bus.sian,  though  they  have  the  ill  fortune  just  now  to  be  placed 
between  them  and  danger,  exposed  to  the  very  brunt  of  that 
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iiiiscliiof  wliicli  is  aimed  at  tlieir  coii(|uerors.  They  have  btru 
so  peaceable  a  people  that  little  luis  been  beard  ot*  them  amid 
the  noisy  revt)lntions  of  Kurope  ;  yet  they  have  not  been  with¬ 
out  the  visitations  of  war,  and  have  been  the  juize  cuiitemled  fur 
alternately  by  their  more  powerful  neii^hbours.  d'hey  wvre, 
nevertheless,  of  a  martial  origin.  The  Huns,  who  made  so  rapid 
a  descent  on  Western  Kuroi)e  in  the  fifth  century,  and  as  raj»id 
a  retreat,  were  their  ancestors.  They  desceiuhal  from  the  Ural 
mountains,  and  in  their  retreat  left  behind  them  the  Finns  and 
the  Magyars  of  Hungary.  The  Finns  of  Esthonia  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Hanes,  and  were  finally  subjugated  by  them 
in  l:^‘20.  In  HUG,  they  were  sold  by  them  to  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  whose  Clrand  Master  acknowledged  the  King  of  Poland 
as  l..()rd  Paramount  in  loGl.  From  that  period  to  KiGO,  Fstbonia, 
or,  as  the  natives  call  it,  Weiova  the  Borderland,  or  Meie  Maa, 
Our  Land,  was  the  object  of  prolonged  struggle  betwa'en  luissia, 
Poland,  and  Swedtm,  when  Sweden  obtaineil  it  only  to  be  wrested 
fnnn  it  by  IVter  tln^  Oreat  in  17IG,  and  finally  made  over  to 
Rus.sia  by  the  'Freaty  of  Nystadt  in  17-1.  Finland  Proper,  siiid 
to  contain  about  ltl0,000  sipiare  miles  of  country,  was  con(jiuTe<l 
by  Sweden  at  a  much  earlier  date.  It  had  been  successively 
overrun  by  the  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Russians ;  in  the 
twelfth  century  it  became  a  Swedish  ])rovince,  and  so  continued 
till  the  S4ame  peace  of  Nystadt,  when  ])art  of  it  was  made  over  to 
Russia,  and  the  nunainder  was  usurjied  by  that  power  in  180!t, 
together  with  the  Aland  Isles.  Thus  Finland  mav  be  siiid  never 
to  have  enjoyed  an  indepemlent  nationality,  yet  the  j)eo])le  have 
pre.served  a  remnant  of  a  constitution,  a  mere  shadow'  of  one,  of 
course  ;  but  they  are  all  freemen,  and  many  of  them  are  land- 
ow'uers. 

Tlie  Finlanders,  who  call  themselves  Suomeli as,  and  their 
country  Pdnland  being  a  name  of  Swedish  impo.si- 

tion,  are  estimated  at  about  *1,000,000.  The  inhabitants  of 
\\  estern  Finland,  or  that  lying  on  the  Baltic,  are  calculated  at 
about  lialf  that  number.  They  are  a  slow',  self-willed,  but 
peaceable,  brave,  hospitable,  and  industrious  peo])le.  Iheir 
country  is  wild  and  melancholy,  and  has  stamped  its  character 
u|M'»n  its  inhabitants.  It  aboumls  in  lakes  and  forests  ot  pine 
and  birch,  and  between  these  t‘xtend  flats  of  sand,  overgrown 
with  moss,  and  studded  with  low'  hills.  Some  of  the  lakus  are 
ot  great  t'xtt  ut.  Ladoga  occupies  a  considerable  ])ortion  of  North* 
ca.stern  Finland,  and  Lake  Saima,  a  little  to  the  north  ot  \  iborg, 
is  nearly  one  huiulred  and  eighty  miles  long  and  twenty-five 
broad.  ^  J  ^ 

d  he  coasts  both  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  are  rocky  and  dan- 
giTous,  with  reefs  and  precipices.  The  interior  is  a  plain  f*'^^ 
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4()l)  to  500  foot  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  full  of  swamps, 
lakes,  and  rocky  elevations  of  rod  granite.  The  rivers  are  rocky 
and  abound  witli  waterfalls,  and  are  generally,  therefore,  more 
pictures(|ue  than  navigable.  Agriculture,  herding  of  cattle, 
fishing,  the  growth  of  hemp,  and  the  preparation  of  tar,  potash, 
and  charcoal,  are  the  chief  f)Ccu|)ations  of  the  peo])le  ;  they 
export  deals,  dried  fish,  skins,  butter,  and  meat  to  St.  lY^tersburg 
and  Sweden. 

Their  dwellings  are  generally  of  wood,  low  and  dark.  They 
consist  of  three  cabins,  one  for  summer,  one  for  winter,  and  one 
used  for  cooking.  These  stand  in  an  inclosed  yard  with  their 
bams  and  buildings  for  their  cattle.  The  women  spin  and  w'eavo 
coarse  linens  and  w’oollens  for  their  families,  and  their  food  is 
ver}^  simple,  often  very  poor.  The}^  strip  otf  the  inner  bark  of 
the  pine  for  winter  use,  and  when  dry  grind  and  mix  it  with  their 
rye-iiour  for  bread. 

Kuncberg’s  description  of  the  life  of  the  pca.sant-f;irmers,  tho 
destruction  of  their  crops  by  the  early  and  late  frosts  of  their 
ungenial  climate,  their  sutferings,  their  ])atience,  and  their  sim])lo 
piety,  is  perhaps  the  most  atfecting  ])icture  which  the  poetry 
of  any  language  contains,  llich  land  is  almost  unknown  in  this 
country,  and  in  the  stony  and  sandy  districts  which  abound,  tho 
farmer  hums  down  his  forests  and  his  underwood  to  obtain  tho 
ashes  for  manure,  lie  gets  a  .succession  of  crops  as  long  as  tho 
ground  will  produce  anytliing,  when  he  replants  it,  and  lets  it 
lie  twenty  or  thirty  years  till  it  is  ready  for  another  burning, 
^et  Finland,  notwithstanding  this  sterile  soil  and  strange  tillage, 
produces  a  considerable  (piantity  of  corn.  It  has  even  been 
called  the  granary  of  Sweden,  and  in  the  year  17115  is  said  to 
have  exported  50,000  (piarters  of  corn. 

Under  all  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  thc.se  ])oople 
po.s.sess  a  literature  and  a  poetry  espi'cially  their  own,  distinct 
from  that  of  any  other  country  of  Europe,  not  excepting  those 
kingdoms  to  which  they  have  been  so  long  .sui)jected.  ddio 
Finns,  says  Professor  Molbecb,  in  bis  Ue})ort  on  the  Literary 
Condition  of  Finland,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  tho  head  of 
this  article,  take  their  place  among  those  old  Europc.an  tribes, 
the  remains  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  our  hemisphens  wlio 
have  not  been  inthicnced  by  the  cultivation,  nor  yet  speak  any 
ct  the  languages  which  have  developed  and  sj)read  fhemselve.s 
over  Europe  within  the  last  two  thous,ind  years.  This  people, 
"ho  were  iu  all  j)rol)al)ilitv  inhabitants  of  the  north  before  tho 
migrations  thither  cither  of  the  ('eltic  or  (lothic  tribes,  appear 
have  left  the  remains  of  a  collateral  branch,  tlic  Lapps,  iu 
the  most  northern  portions  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  from  which 
countries  they  were  driven  in  a  remote  antic|uity.  The  kinshi[) 
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of  those  two  tribes  has  been  doubted,  but  the  rosoarehes  of 
learned  philologists  have  established  the  fact  beyond  (|uestiou 
that  llie  Fiidandic  lani^uajjje  is  more  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the 
Lapps  than  are  either  Welch  or  Gaelic  to  the  Irish  ton^uie. 
Still  ^Tcateris  the  affinity  between  the  language  of  Finland  and 
Esthonia,  ]>roving  that  both  these  people  were  originally  one 
race,  who  branched  otV  on  their  migration  from  the  east,  the 
one  branch  going  north  and  the  other  south  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland. 

The  Finn-nation  Proper,  seated  in  Finland,  sent  out  alsoinanv 
branches  into  the  northern  parts  of  Russia.  These  kindred 
tril>es  have  within  the  last  few  years  occupied  the  labours  of  the 
celebrateil  Fiidandic  jdiilologist  and  antiipiarian  A.  d.  SJognMi, 
who  lias  travelled  far  and  made  profound  researches  annuig  the 
nomadic  Finns  in  the  interior  of  that  vast  em]>iie.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  main  tribe  in  Finland  itself  to  which  we  shall  eontiiie 
our  attention,  because  the  language  of  this  trilu‘  alone  seems 
soonest  to  have  attaiiu*(l  a  certain  degree  of  national  cultivation, 
and  is  the  one  which  has  become  in  modern  times  the  subject  of 
philological  iiKpiiry  and  even  of  a  new  development  as  a  written 
tongue. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  indisputable  evidence,  derived 
from  the  language  itself,  proves  the  Finns  to  be  the  first  race  in 
tluMiorth  who  juirsued  agriculture.  In  connexion  with  this  it 
is  known  also  that  tht\v  were  accustomed  from  the  most  n‘niuto 
anti<|uity,  as  already  mentioned,  to  clear  away  the  huests  hy 
tire,  and  afterwards  cultivate  the  land.  The  Fiidandic  tongiio 


has  its  native  term  for  c<o’n,  for  hrcAnJ,  and  as  well  as 
tor  />(  ('/•,  and  mcdd  ;  whilst  the  names  (d'  ?o/c  and  oais 

arc  so  similar  to  tlK»se  in  the  Swedish  tongue  as  to  ]uove  that 
th  »‘S(‘  sp('cies  of  grain  were  introduced  and  cultivated  in  kinlaiul 
atter  the  Swedisli  con([uest  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  same 
manner  we  tind  that  the  Finlanders,  from  the  eiiiTicst  times, 
piu  haps  even  when  they  migrated  into  the  north,  were  acNpiainlcil 
with  and  practised  navigation,  fishing,  and  the  chase,  as  well  ns 
certain  simple  handicraft  trades.  The  native  nanies  also  ot 
h'oi}.  co/^yx’c,  ami  slln  r,  prove  that  they  had  knowledge  ot  those 
metals  before  tlu‘ir  migration  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  thenamts 
ot  tln‘ other  metals,  togotluu*  with  manv  otluu*  terms  relativty  to 
a  higher  degree  of  cultivation,  as  /c/n;/,  prince,  ctfjl, 

Ac.,  were  evidtuitly  adopteil  into  the  language  after  the  Swedish 
('omjuest. 

When  we  thus,  from  the  component  ]>arts  of  the  language 
itselt,  are  made  cognizant  of  the  earliest  stag(‘  <d  cultivation, 
and  discover  that  the  Finns,  until  the  time  of  tin'  Swcdi>h 
invasion,  without  being  actually  nomadic,  vet  lived  in  a  simple 
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state,  ratlior  communal  than  republic,  in  village  communities, 
<roverned  by  overseers,  without  hereditary  or  elected  princes, 
without  cities,  or  regular  magistrates,  we  perceive  that  this  con¬ 
quest  ])roduced  no  organic  change,  nor  in  any  way  iniluenced 
the  language  further  than  the  introduction  of  certain  words 
which  the  civilization  conse(|ueut  upon  it  rendered  necessary. 

The  grammatical  construction,  and  other  ])eciiliarities  of  the 
language  also,  prove  it  to  he  not  only  one  of  the  most  ancient 
hut  One  of  the  purest  in  the  whole  Asiatic-Kuropean  family  of 
languag(‘s.  ( )wing,  pi^haps,  to  the  stability  of  tlie  Finns  as  a 
pt'ople,  their  language  seems  to  have  attained  a  higher  perfection 
and  a  fuller  <levelo|)ment  than  any  other  of  the  Ural-Altaic 
familv  to  which  the  Finlander  belongs.  H.  Kellgrcn,  a  native 
Finn,  who  has  j)rofoundly  studied  his  motluT  tongue,  places 
it  in  these  respects  above  the  Hungarian,  Turkisli,  or  Mon¬ 
golian.  ‘The  Hungarians,'  he  says,  ‘ tluring constant  dis(|uietude 
and  incessant  war  with  foreign  nations  could  not  maintain  tluur 
language  unmixed  with  foreign  elements,  and  the  Turks,  who 
yielded  to  a  foreign  cultivation,  helndd  the  (h‘velopment  of  their 
language  interrupted  at  the  very  commencement.  The  Finns 
alone  were  able,  amid  the  profound  solitude  of  tluiir  forests,  and 
amid  their  tjuiet  labours,  fully  to  develop  and  to  preserve  the 
j)rimoval  ])urity  of  their  native  tongue,  which  had  l)(‘come 
endeared  to  them,  and  enshrined,  as  it  were,  in  tin?  songs  of 
their  forefathers.  The  expansion  of  the  language  continued  in 
]>rop()rtion  to  the  intellectual  expansion  of  the  ])eo]>le,  hut  its 
luudaniental  character  remaimul  unchanged.  The  organic  prin¬ 
ciple  was  iu*ver  violated,  and  thus  it  continues  to  this  day,  liar- 
inoniously  constructed,  grandly  sonorous,  pure,  and  calm.' 

To  the  above  maybe  adtled  the  observation  of  another  learned 
mau,  that  while  the  Finlandic  tongue,  both  from  its  grammatical 
construction  and  peculiar  word-formation,  appears  un([uestionahly 
to  take  th(*  highest  rank  in  the  cultivation  of  the  most  primeval 
ages,  it  is  lowest  in  that  of  laUu*  times.  There  can  scarcely  he 
counted  up,  in  the  whole  of  this  ancient  language,  lifty  juirely 
monosyllabic  words,  whilst  it  contains  coin])ound  wtuals,  the  idea 
in  which  is  simple,  of  fnun  eight  to  ten,  nay,  sometimes  as  many 
as  eighteen  syllables.  It  will  easily  he  seen  how  impossible  it 
must  he  to  iind  equivalent  words  in  our  modern  languages,  or  to 
translate  such  without  the  circumlocution  ot  a  whole  sentfuice. 
besides  which,  the  main  idea  is  ])lac(‘d  at  the  commencement  of 
the  word,  which  becomes  nuxlified  by  sutlixes,  which  in  them- 
f^elves  mean  nothing,  and  hold  no  other  idacc  in  the  language 
than  as  such.  . 

1  he  singularlv  rich  power  of  motlification  which  every  verbal 
primitive  root  possesses,  is  in  fact  one  ot  the  most  striking  pe*cu- 
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y  iiiKi  i»linnr>v’  ^ 

juore  ,lel.cate  l.air-splittinj;  .no.Iilicatio,r^tI.an 

Jan^aiajro  wi.ateve.-,  (Jottlu,„l  gives  no  e^-  ‘ 

o-njugatioiial  forms  of  tl,e  i.iimidve  r.  .  •""* 

besule-s  twelve  other  reciproeal  forn  s  ul  ' 

only  to  be  found  in  tl.e  Karoelau  diXel""’  ‘  f'"  •‘'>«ever, 

as  still  more  ancient  forms  of  the  lanoua-m**"  Tl  •  '■"'"••‘■•led 

".1  sufhee,  tiiougli  \vt‘  may  aikl  on  tir»  ''  ^ 

Minple  numeral  r>st,  onejslne  m  '1-' 

words-viz.,  Dd  adverbs,  1  dl  adjectivjs 

'  •■rbs.  1  he  same  writer  also  observes’  that  1  ho 

suppose  that  the  meaning  of  any  of  thi’se  f  !''« '‘•-'“Jw  '“Ust  not 
as  in  any  other  laiigua-re  be  ^-xmes^e  i  r 
jontrary  is  the  fact,  \and  ’this  mmint 
luore  and  more  general  whence  It  w  /i  i  l‘ecoine 

this  language  is  deticient  in  the  later  hn  *  although 

"  lias  to  a  certain  de-Mce  .artiW  ti  ftructure,  still  tlu.t 
every  language  makes  which  has  nassed  th"*  ^  1"  l'i'''gress  which 
and  IS  becoming  the  oraui  of  m  v.  '*?''?^b  a  long  existence, 
Jt  is  beginning^o  emancijxite  itslKo^rTr" 
oomplex  grammatical  forms  which  n  .•‘''."bcud  and 
K'lagesof  the  rudest  races  Its  ■!  .r  l"'^™*  '»  the  lati- 

mlvanceto  a  simpler  strucfuii  !'«'»  .tln‘se,  and  its 

j«ctual  developni'eiit  of  the  ,’.eopll  ,nd  Ih  "“'r*' 

judge  from  the  Swedish  tmi.sl\c^'^  '  ’ 

pootry,  the  popular  poi  'ts  of  tr  ^  ‘ *''>*'lu*iJic  folks’ 

use  of  the  simpler  form  of  the  lan-Se.*^^"*^ 

lingual  stntcTuS'ino  ciii  "'*''<"•  >'» 

IIS  gnimmatical  princii.les  Jt’ni  s''“plit.ity  i.revails  in 

vither  of  substantives  or  a’diectivr‘'T  ""  «eiuler, 

of  tlcclension,  thomdi  with  ilr.  i  i  *^<^i*>*  has  only  one  form 
^^ufHxes.  whi  h  ar?  .  o  I  ^  T  l'‘»  'ued  by 

"■BuOr  l,ul  «inX  S..  ;  ".S':  T '»  * 

variations  and  modifications  of  .  'i 
‘•ceording  to  ordinar  graiUlar 
ot  (vrsonal  terminations  which ’ar.  tl"'**^ 

Is'tniys  so  ancient  a  date  ainrs/rT  *"*^  organization,  which 

supposed  to  he  li  inl  i  i  ^  character,  niii;ht 

oulated  by  „o  mUns  for  I'l  «o>uelodions.  Tal- 

tbe  contrarv,  it  ^  Poetical  art.  On 

•  ix^^od  of  amazing  wealth  in  vowels,  con- 
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tainiug  not  less  than  twenty-three  diphthongs,  besides  eight 
vowels  proper  ;  it  is  not  deticient  in  the  terminal  consonant 
sounds  of  1),  d,  f,  g,  X,  y,  &c. ;  but  it  dtv's  not  recognise,  and 
almost  entirely  avoids,  the  union  of  hard  consonants.  Gottlimd 
tells  us  that  there  is  not  a  single  wonl  in  this  language  wliich 
begins  or  ends  with  two  dissimilar  consonants ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  sk  and  st  in  some  few  instances,  there  is  no  example 
of  two  consonants  coming  togetlier  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 
AVlien  to  this  we  add  alliteration  and  assonance  in  accent  and  syl¬ 
lable,  a  studied  harmony  produced  by  the  regular  alternations  of 
accordant  vowel  sounds  in  the  words  and  the  most  careful 
accentuation,  which  constitutes  the  metre  and  rhythm  of  the 
language,  we  shall  have  sulhcient  proof  of  a  j)oetic  character  in  its 
phonetic  elements  entirely  agreeing  with  its  inner  ideal  character 
and  spirit,  which  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  mild,  sensitive, 
idylic,  and  lyrical  key  of  poetry. 

The  great  philologist,  Kask,  says,  in  fact,  that  the  Finlandic  is 
the  most  original,  regular,  flexible,  and  euphonious  language  on 
the  lace  of  the  earth  ;  that  it  possesses  the  most  beautiful  har¬ 
mony  between  vowels  ami  consonants,  cpiantity  and  construction, 
and  may  in  this  respect  be  compared  to  the  Italian,  having  none 
ol  the  disagreeable  hissing  and  terminal  letters  of  the  Lappish 
and  Sclavonic  tongues. 

These  brief  and  general  observations  seem  a  necessary  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  national  poetry  of  Finland.  The  country  was 
coiupiered  by  Sweden,  which  gave  it  Christianity,  a  clergy,  and, 
later,  schools  and  academies,  together  with  magistrates,  and  in 
part  the  Swedish  form  of  government.  Finland  became  out¬ 
wardly  a  Swedish  province,  but  the  country  w.'is  too  extemsive, 
too  little  cultivated,  and  tlie  population  too  weak  and  scattered,  for 
the  Swedish  language  to  overturn  so  old,  so  foreign,  and  lunda- 
mentally  ilitierent  a  national  character.  Every  strong  element 
ot  nationality  remained  deep-rooted  amongst  the  j)easantry,  and 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  northern  and 
easUjru  districts,  not  alone  the  living  language,  but  in  great 
measure  the  old  customs  and  modes  of  life  and  thinking  remained 
unchanged.  The  old  spirit  still  lived  there  as  vigorously  as  ever, 
w’ith  all  its  treasury  of  sagas,  supei'stitiou,  and  jx>pular  song. 
All  this  was,  however,  for  the  cultivated  world  rather  as  some 
dark,  strange,  and  mouldering  fragment  of  a  dead  former  age 
than  as  the  still  living  possession  of  a  whole  ])eople. 

Sweden  knew  nothing  of  a  Finlandic  nationality  until  tlie 
middle  ot  the  eighteenth  century,  except  merely  that  the  peasantry 
still  spoke  their  old  uiiintelligihle  language,  into  which  the  Ihble, 
hymn-books,  and  catechisms  had  been  translated,  and  that  it  was 
used  for  divine  service  both  in  the  country  and  in  some  of  the 
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city  cliurches.  The  Swedish  lanpfuaj^e  had  become  a  socon<l 
national  language.  It  was  learned  in  childhood  by  the  eihicatod 
classes,  by  the  middle  classes  in  the  towns,  and  in  many  districts 
bordering  the  coast  Hence  it  followed,  that  as  Sweden  accu¬ 
mulated  a  literature  of  her  own,  it  became  in  some  measure 
familiar  to  Finland.  Creutz  in  the  eighteenth,  and  Franzen  iu 
the  nineteenth  century,  exchanged  their  fatherland  for  Sweden 
without  abandoning  it,  and  developed  there  those  poetical  gifts, 
the  spiritual  roots  of  which  were  centred  and  fostered  in  Finland. 
The  genius  of  botli  exhibited  those  peculiar  features  which  ara 
the  elements  of  Finlandic  national  poetry. 

In  the  mean  time  the  old  poetry  of  Finland,  a.s  had  boon  tli« 
case  with  the  (Jaelic  poetry  of  Scotland,  had  retired  dee]>ly  into 
the  (|uict  memory  of  the  people.  Very  few  of  the  educated 
classes  knew  any  tiling  about  the  sagas  or  legends.  It  was  after 
the  Finns  had  for  centuries  been  regarded  as  a  ]>cople  without 
historical  life,  that  the  old  nationality  a\voke.  About  the  cluso 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Professor  Porthan,  the  Pishop  JVrev 
of  Finland,  ]>ublished  in  Abo  the  lirst  collection  of  tln  ir  folks' 
songs  derived  from  oral  tradition.  With  the  death  of  I'urthaii, 
the  subject  of  Finlandic  poetry  again  went  to  sleep.  A  groat 
revolution  in  the  ]>olitieal  condition  of  the  country,  its  transition 
from  Sweden  to  Russia,  took  place,  and  became  the  active  cause 
of  a  new  intellectual  life.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  ju  riodical 
literature,  the  organ  of  the  newly  awakened  historical,  anti¬ 
quarian,  and  literary  research  ;  and  renewed  endeavours  were 
made  to  bring  the  native  folks'  poetry  again  before  the  notice 
of  the  ]mblic. 

Dr.  Topelius  commenced  these  labours  and  iiKpiiries.  ‘  Scarcely 
anywhere  in  Finland,'  he  observes,  ‘can  now  be  found  the  songs 
of  the  olden  time  in  a  perfect  state.  It  is  only,  in  fact,  bevond 
the  boundaries  of  Finland,  in  some  of  the  districts  of  the  Arcli- 
angel  government,  that  ancient  manners  remain  unchanged,  and 
tin*  memories  of  the  old  heroic  race  are  preserved  in  their  pure, 
unadulterated  freshness.'  Topelius  published  five  volumes  of 
ancient  and  modern  folks'  songs,  the  last  of  which  a])pt‘are(l  in 
1831  at  Helsingfors.  Topelius  prepared  the  way  for  Jlr.  Klias 
Ldmnrot,  the  most  enthusiastic  and  successful  of  all  the  labourers 
in  the  ohl  field  of  Finlandic  poetry. 

Ldnnrot  w;is  fortunate  enough  in  1832  and  the  following  year 
to  tlisi'over,  among  the  jieasants  of  Karelen,  and  still  larther  on 
in  Russia,  a  series  of  valuable  poems,  jireserved  by  tradition,  and 
comprising  a  mythical  epic  on  thesubjectof  the  Finlandic  (Irpluui?, 
the  god  ot  song,  Wa:inamidinen,  ids  journey  with  the  smith 
llmarin  to  Pajolah,  Ac.  Ac.  He  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  present  this  cycle  of  songs  in  a  connected  e[dc  form,  and  pub* 
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lished  tlieni  in  their  native  tongue,  uiuler  the  name  of  Kiilevala* 
at  Helsingfors,  in  18S5.  In  1841  aj)|)eaivd  tlie  whole  of  Kiilc- 
vala,  excellently  translated  into  Swedish,  according  to  Ldnnrot’s 
text,  hy  A.  Castren,  who  also  increiused  the  value  of  his  work 
hy  an  analysis  of  the  intention  of  the  })oein,  and  critical  ol)serva- 
tions  on  the  connexion  of  the  songs.  J..()nnrot  is  of  opinion  that 
the  songs  which  compose  Kitlevala  have  been  composed  at  xTirious 
times,  and  hy  many  different  ])oets,  whence  he  reasons  that 
Kiilevala  is  doHcient  in  the  higher  unity  of  epic.  Castren,  on  th6 
contrary,  remarks  that  every  unprejudiced  reader  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  poem  is  more  than  a  mere  collectii)n  of  isolated 
fragments,  and  that  an  epic  unity  ])ervades  many  ])arts  of  it; 
besides  which  he  mentions  that  many  songs  which  belong  to  the 
cycle  may  still  he  discovered,  and  that  the  whole,  when  com])lete, 
will  exhihit  the  true  qualities  of  the  e])ic. 

We  will  here  give  a  specimen  of  this  singular  poem,  and  as 
much  as  in  us  lies  endeavour  to  ]>reservc  the  rhythm  ami  style  of 
the  original.  We  select,  without  exercising  much  choice,  the 
nineteenth  song  of  the  poem,  which  descrihes  how  Wieinauniiinen 
lamented  the  loss  of  his  harp  ( Ivaiitele),  ami  how  he  made  him¬ 
self  a  new  one. 


4’hus  the  grave  old  Wa*ina*mr)ineii 
'J'hou^ht  unto  hinisc'lf,  lanionting. 

Would  that  I  ecudd  touch  luy  harp-strings, 

(\>uld  from  music  waken  gladness 
All  among  these  lonesome  pastures, 

’Mong  these  narrow  I’orest  j)athways! 

Hut  my  harp  is  miiu*  no  longer, 
doy  is  gone  I’rom  me  I'or  ever! 

aanaundinen  then  rehites  that  his  harp  was  lost  in  the  deej) 
waters.  It  was  now'  in  the  ])ossossion  of  the  lish  of  the  race  of 
Ahti,  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  of  his  goddess  A\  ellamo.  He 
therefore  goes  to  the  forge  of  the  smith,  and  thus  lifting  up 
his  Voice  he  says — 

Hear  me,  smith,  oh  llmarinen! 

Forge  lor  me  a  rake  of  iron, 

Weld  thereto  a  shalf  of  copper, 

So  that  I  may  rake?  the  ocean, 
liake  the  billows  u])  together, 

-\nd  thus  find  my  harj)  of  lish-bono. 

Snatch  my  lute  inlaid  with  pearl-bone 
From  the  lislu*s’  deep  dominion. 

From  the  salmon’s  rugged  caverns. 

The  poet  then  relates  how  Jlinarin  docs  his  bidding.  A 
rake  is  forged  with  eight  hundred  teeth,  and  welded  to  a  shaft 

*  8(j  cullcil  I’roin  Kalcva,  the  great  ancestor  ol  all  I'iniiisli  iierocs. 
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of  copper  five  hundred  fathoms  in  length.  Wacinamidinen  lays 
bare  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  to  no  purpose.  Never  more  found 
he,  or  saw  liis  harp  of  fish-bone — 

‘  Kantele  was  lost  for  ever  ; 

Joy  for  ever  had  departed.* 

On  this,  old  Wa^iua3nu)inen  wanders  home  very  sorrowful  in 
spirit  Arriving,  however,  at  a  j)art  of  the  forest  which  had  been 
cleared  for  tillage,  he  hears  the  lamenting  of  a  weeping-birch: 

*  Wherefore  moiirn’st  thou,  verdant  birch-tree  ?* 

asks  the  old  god,  and  the  tree  makes  answer  with  along  liistoiy  of 
her  own  griefs ;  of  her  poor  life  which  has  no  purpose  in  it,  and 
no  enjoyment,  standing  thus  in  the  open  field.  The  heart  of  the 
old  poet-god  is  touched  with  sympathy.  He  bids  her  grieve  no 
longer,  for  that  her  sorrow  shall  be  changed  into  joy.  Out  of  the 
wood  of  this  tree,  therefore,  on  a  certain  summer  s  day,  Waina:- 
mbinen  fashions  the  wood-work  of  a  harp  to  rejdace  the  one 
which  he  has  lost.  He  still,  however,  wants  screws  and  pegs. 
But  a  lofty  oak-tree  stands  hard  by  : 

Smooth  and  straight  the  oak-tree’s  branches. 

Ami  on  every  branch  an  a])ple  ; 

O olden-balls  upon  the  a})ples. 

And  on  every  l>all  a  cuckoo. 

Loud  the  summer  euekoo  shouted. 

Five  times  shouted  in  the  sunshine. 

And  a  sixth  time  shouted  also. 

From  his  mouth  a  stream  llowed  golden; 

From  the  euekm/s  lips  llowed  silver, 

J)own  upon  the  golden  hillock 
On  the  little  mound  of  silver. 

Thus  were  screws  of  gold  perfected, 

Legs  of  silver  for  the  zitter. 

Cl  rave  and  aneii*nt  Wa'ina'im’iinen 
T'hus  he  spake,  his  voice  uplifting; 

Harp,  thy  golden  screws  are  fashioned, 

Kantele,  thy  pegs  of  silver, 

From  his  tongue,  the  golden  euekoo. 

From  his  voice,  the  binl  of  silver! 

Vet  one  little  thing  is  wanting. 

Yet  live  strings  the  zitter  needeth. 

Wh  erefrom  shall  these  strings  be  fashioned. 

Where  the  ehonls  to  string  the  zitter  ? 

Wept  a  maid  amiil  the  clearings, 

^laideu  fair,  d<nvn  in  the  vallev, 

1  et  she  did  not  weep  for  sorrow  ; 
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Nor  was  yet  her  joy  j>erlected, 

She  san^  only  as  a  pastime, 

Till  the  sunset  brou^'ht  the  shadows 
And  the  loved  one  to  her  bosom. 

Grave  and  ancient  Wieimemdinen 
Heard  the  plaininp^  of  the  maiden, 

Jleard  the  fair  jj^irl’s  words  of  sorrow, 

And  thus  spake,  his  voice  uplifting; 

Promise  me  a  gift,  oh  maiden ; 

Virgin,  give  to  me  a  ringlet. 

Five  hairs  from  thy  golden  tresses, 

And  a  sixth  give  to  me  also, 

Therewitli  can  1  string  my  zitter 
For  an  ever  vouthful  Lrladness. 

V  O 

The  girl  gives  him  the  harp-strings  as  he  desires,  and  straight¬ 
way  old  Wadnierndinen  begins  to  play  and  to  sing.  Seated  on 
the  stony  steps  of  the  rock,  or  upon  the  bench  of  pine-wood,  he 
plays  so  wonderfully  that  the  trees  of  the  forest,  birds,  and  beasts, 
and  fishes,  Tapio,  the  god  of  the  woods,  and  Ahti,  god  of  the 
waters,  come  forth  attired  in  their  best  apparel,  together  with 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to  listen  to  him.  \Vaiina?nidineu  typifies 
the  poetic  spirit,  which  exercises  its  power  over  Nature,  and 
before  wdiich  the  great  mystery  of  the  human  heart  is  unsealed, 
that  human  heart  which  is  in  truth  the  harp  upon  which  ho 
plays.  He  sings  to  the  sound  of  his  harp,  and  the  world  is 
moved  to  tears. 

There  was  not  on  earth  a  hero. 

Not  a  man  so  iron-hearted. 

Not  a  man,  much  less  a  woman, 

ho  could  hear  unmoved  to  weeping. 

AVe|)t  the  young  and  wept  the  age<l, 

W  ept  the  men  who  were  unmarried, 

And  the  married  men  wt*pt  also  ; 

Wept  tlie  grave  men,  middle-aged, 

Wept  the  bachelors  and  maidens, 

We[)t  the  child,  half-girl,  half-woman. 

When  \vas  heard  that  wondrous  measure. 

^  Jcinaimoinen  >vept  also  in  company,  and  his  tears  flowed  like 
rivers, 

Hown  unto  the  blue  sea’s  margin. 

Onward  from  the  blue  sea’s  margin, 

J)own  beneath  the  crystal  waters. 

Spreading  o’er  the  sandy  bottom. 

Where  a  great  change  undergoing. 

They  were  fashioned  into  jewels 
To  adorn  the  brows  of  heroes. 
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Said  the  ancient  Wicinicnu'iinon, 

‘  Arc  there  ’mid  these  yonthl’ul  j)cojdc, 

’Mid  these  lovely  men  and  maidens 
or  this  nohle  j^eneration, 

’Alid  these  sons  of  mi^^hty  fathers, 

Any  who  my  tears  will  gather 
From  beneath  the  crystal  waters. 

From  the  riiu^j'ed  beds  of  ocean  r’ 

None,  however,  are  capable  of  this  f^reat  uiulertuking ;  the 
true  poet  is  ever  in  advance  of  his  time,  and 

’J’herefore  the  Lcrey  wild-swan  eometh, 

'riicrcfore  the  grey  wild-swan  often 
Dips  her  beak  below’  the  billows, 

Halhes  herself  amid  the  waters, 

IMueking  tluMico  the  noble  jew  els, 

’ri'ars  of  good,  old  Wieimembinen 
From  the  rugged  beds  of  ocean. 


ddiis  ejdc  is,  as  w'c  have  remarked,  altogether  mythical  in  its 
character  and  ]nirpose,  with  nothing  of  the  historical  colouring 
and  heroic  spirit  which  the  (Ireek  e})ic  possesses  in  llonuT,  or 
which  W'C  find  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  ‘  DeownltV  or  in  the 
Oerman  song  of  the  ‘  Niehelungen.'  Kalevala,  in  this  respect, 
ludrays  more  atlinity  with  the  East  than  w’ith  Furojie.  If  there 
ht‘  an  historical  element  concealed  in  these  mvths  it  is  lost 


among  the  grotescpic  creations  and  pictures  of  imagination,  as  in 
tin'  old  lliiulu  epic  ])oems,  ‘  Ramayana,'  and  ‘  Mahabaratha.'  In 
Kiilevala,  witchcraft  and  magic  ]>lay  such  a  predominant  part 
that  we  are  reminded  of  the  old  })opular  su])crstition  of  the 
kindred  Laj)]>s,  regarding  beings  jiossessed  of  su])ernatural  gilts 
and  ]K)W'er  of  w'itchcraft,  with  almost  unlimited  creative  will, 
d’he  .sime  characteristic,  indeed,  jirevails  also  in  many  of  the 
ancient  and  more  modern  runes,  or  lyrical  folks'  songs,  but  by 
no  means  in  all. 

Simultaneously  with  the  revival  of  the  ancient  ]>oetrv  arose 
the  (b'sire  to  elevate  the  Finnish  language  into  the  lit^uary  hin- 
uage  of  the  country.  It  was  sj)oken  by  1 ,500, 000  jieople, and 
It  was  ot  tlu'  utmost  imjiortanee  that  it  should  become  the  organ 
ot  printed  intellig<*nce,  that  something  more  than  the  Scripturts 
and  a  tew  church  hymn-hooks  should  he  made  the  common  pro- 
]>orty  through  its  nn‘dium.  To  effect  this  great  object  the  tin- 
landic  Society  of  Literature  w’as  established  at  1  lelsingt«*r.s  in 
iNdL  It  turned  its  (‘sj>ecial  attention  to  the  history  ot  binland, 
including  its  statistics,  topography,  and  antiquitit's ;  but  it  did 
not  torget  that  tin*  j)eo]de  at  largt‘  retpiireil  matter  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  tlu‘ir  tastes.  The  tirst  work  Lssued  hv  the  societv,  there- 
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fore,  was  a  translation  of  Zscliokke’s  popular  tnlo,  the  ‘Oohl- 
inaker’s  Village/  The  next  year  Kalevala  was  published  in 
the  native  tongue,  and  the  result  was  a  universal  enthusiasm  on 
the  subject  ot  Finlandic  poetry.  But  tlie  indefatigable  Ldnnrot 
ilid  not  content  himself  alone  with  collecting  the  treasures  of 
ancient  poetry;  he  wrote  on  various  scientific  subjects,  and  thus 
endeavoured  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  purer  style,  i^ut  here  n 
difficulty  met  him.  The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
western  dialect,  the  most  impure  of  all  the  Finlandic  dialects, 
was,  nevertheless,  the  only  literary  style  with  which  the  peoj)le 
were  familiar.  It  was  called  the  Bible-Finnish,  and  not  only  a 
great  number  of  the  people  themselves,  but  the  clergy,  very  gene¬ 
rally  refused  to  acknowledge  any  other.  This,  liowever,  daunted 
neither  the  Society  nor  Ldnnrot,  though  it  considerably  impedeil 
their  labours  in  this  particular  respect.  Again,  in  1811,  was 
Dr.  Ldnnrot  sent  out  by  the  Society  to  travel  through  every  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  country  in  quest  of  ancient  runes  or  songs.  He  was 
again  very  successful,  and  besiiles  songs  colloctetl  a  great  number 
of  sagas,  oM  proverbs,  and  riddles,  wliich  constitute  a  portion  of 
the  Finnish  traditional  folks'  poetry. 

He  was  thus  enabled  the  same  year  to  publish  his  ‘Kanteletar, 
or  Songs  for  the  Harp,'  from  Kantele,  the  name  of  a  national 
stringed  instrument,  a  sort  of  lute  or  zitter.  This  work  was  in 
three  volumes,  and  contained  no  less  than  (>52  ancient  folks' 
songs.  Ill  poetical  value  it  stands  higher  even  than  the  Kalevala. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  these  remarkable 
Ivrics : — 


THE  TIIllEE  WOOERS. 

Softly,  sweetly  sang  iny  inotlier, 

I'hus  she  sang  when  I  was  little  ; 

‘Soon  will  eoine  tlu*  handsome  bridegroom, 
^lanlv,  dark-haired,  tall,  and  slen(h‘r, 

And  for  bride  will  choose  the  maitlen, 

She,  the  girl  of  fifteen  winters.* 

Hours  sped  on,  the  short  years  vanished. 
Fifteen  years  in  peace  departed. 

T'ime  on  pleasure’s  wings  Hew  onward, 

Sank  the  day  in  dreams  of  beauty, 

Fled  the  maiden’s  golden  spring-time, 

’fhen,  then,  as  ha<l  sung  my  mother. 

Lovers  eame — hut  three  together: 

With  the  bridegroom’s  ring  eame  sorrow, 
With  the  hridegroonfs  gilts  eannr  weeping, 
Last,  eame  death,  the  tliird,  the  sternest. 
To  fetch  home  the  bride,  the  chosen. 
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Annikki,  Turuses  maiden, 

Sittinjj  on  the  mound  of  Turn, 

Gazing  on  the  salt-sea  water, 

Gazing  westward  o’er  the  water, 

Saw  a  vessel  in  the  oiling, 

‘Yonder  ship  it  is  a  stranger’s.’* 

On  the  liuul  hath  Iwipt  the  stranger, 

And  thus  sjK.*Hking  he  addressed  lier : 
‘Come  with  me,  thou  pretty  maiden!* 

‘  Go  with  thee !  That  will  1  never, 

Xor  with  thee  nor  vet  another, 

’Twere  against  my  mother’s  bidding, 

’Tw  ere  against  my  parents’  warning, — 
Thus  it  was  my  mother  biule  me. 

Thus  my  parents  dear  forewarned  me. — 

‘  Mayst  thou  never,  little  daughter. 
Never  thou,  home’s  dove  and  darling, 
lie  ensnared  by  man’s  beguiling ; 

List  not  thou  unto  his  promise, 

Lt»t  no  flattering  stranger  lure  thee, 

Be  not  won  by  the  deceiver ! 

One  day  w  ill  the  stranger  leave  thee  ; 
Young  men  break  their  vows  the  dearest 
And  forget  their  surest  j>romisc ; 

All  are  false,  all  are  deceivers  !’ 

But  the  subtle  stranger  answered, 

'rims  replied  the  unknown  seaman  ; 
‘'I’nist  in  me;  have  no  misgivings; 
C’ome  with  me  ;  thou  art  in  safety  ; 
Come  with  me  who  love  thee  truly ! 

Be  the  rich  man’s  wedded  lady, 

Be  my  dove,  the  w  eidthy  merchant  !* 

Annikki,  Turuses  maiden, 

iis  persuaded  by  the  stranger. 

There  he  tarried  through  the  winter. 

Ate  and  drank,  w*as  ever  merry ; 

Drank  the  mellow’  ale  inspiring. 

Ate  of  the  abundant  table. 

But  the  stranger  longed  for  spring-time, 
Longed  the  same  his  stranded  vessel ; 
Longeil  they  too  his  little  children. 

And  his  wife  at  home  abiding ; 

All  aw’aited  spring-time’s  coming. 
Longing,  longing  for  the  spring-time. 
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He  awaits  the  spring;  impatient. — 

When  he  saw  it  come  in  beauty 
To  the  shore  his  goods  lie  hurried  j 
In  the  boat  he  stored  his  riclies ; 

In  the  boat  himself  he  seated  ; 

Took  in  hand  the  oars  for  rowing,  " 

And  the  poor  girl  left  behind  him, 

Standing  by  the  salt-sea  water, 

’iMid  the  rugged  sea-stones  weeping 
To  behold  that  sight  of  sorrow. 

Wept  the  poor  girl  by  the  water, 

*Mid  the  rugged  sea-stones  standing ; 

Weeping,  weeping  and  lamenting 
As  she  prayed  to  mighty  Ukko ; 

‘  Mighty  Ukko,  lord  of  heaven, 

Let  thy  westward  clouds  assemble, 

Let  thy  tempest  hish  the  ocean, 

Let  the  billows  lea})  up  skyward 
To  o’erwhelin  the  false  deceiver, 

To  engulf  the  faithless  stranger  !* 

Mighty  Ukko,  lord  of  heaven. 

Let  his  western  clouds  jvssemble. 

Let  his  billows  lea})  u})  skyward 
To  o’erwhelm  the  false  deceiver, 

To  engulf  the  faithless  stranger. 

The  two  following  are  evidently  of  a  later  date,  and  the  work 
of  a  Christian  poet : — 

LOOK  UPON  MY  FLOCK,  LORD  JESUS ! 

Look  uj)on  my  flock.  Lord  Jesus! 

Kcc}),  O  God,  my  herded  cattle 
On  the  open  mountain  })astures, 

In  the  })leasant  forest-clearings, 

*Mid  the  green  and  slender  birch-trees, 

*Mid  the  juni})er’s  lovely  bushes, 

’Neath  the  hill-to})’s  thick-grown  pine-trees, 

In  the  lowland  woods  of  as}K‘n, 

’Neath  the  spruce-lir’s  golden  branches, 

In  the  deep  and  slumbrous  forest ! 

Let  not  yellow  wolves  come  nigh  them, 

Let  not  the  black  bear  approach  them ! 

But  if  wolves  must  come  a-nigh  them, 

If  the  black  be.ar  must  a})})roaeh  them. 

Straightway  be  transformed  my  cattle ; 

Change  to  stocks  my  kine  so  lovely. 

Change  to  stones  my  bleating  treasures 
Wolves  will  pass  by  stocks  unheeding. 

Bears  unheeding  pass  by  stone-heaps  ! 
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Otliers  hear  the  chureh-bells  ringing, 

1,  |»oor  la«l,  the  cow-hells  only ; 

Otliers  see  the  holy  jireacher, 

1.  alone,  the  lofty  jiine-trees ; 

Kuggeil  rocks  serve  me  for  temple, 
lOaek  pine-logs  they  are  my  ]>reaehers  ; 

Willow-hushes  chant  the  anthem, 

And  mv  clerk,  he  is  the  cuckoo ! 

Lift  thy  voice,  oh  golden  cnekoo, 

Oolden-tongue,  shout  through  the  silence. 

Shout  aloud  in  silvery  accents, 

Ami  make  answer  from  the  forest ! 

Shall  1  long  time  face  all  weather ; 

Shall  I  herd  the  lloek  much  longer  ? 

Yt‘t  much  longer  tramp  the  moorlands, 

And  the  marsh’s  weary  borders? 

Still  for  one — or  for  two  summers — 

Still  for  five — six  summers  wander? 

—  IVrhaps  for  ten — for  ttui  long  summers  ! 

Ihit — it  may  he,  not  so  either! 

In  ISt2  Dr.  Liiiinrot’s  collection  of  proverhs  was  ]nihlished. 
They  were  7thH>  in  number,  and  tilled  a  volume  of  nearly  tiOO 
pages.  Lastly,  in  18  to,  a  fifth  ])art  of  this  work  was  jmhlisho«l, 
containing  KilS  Finnish  ])roverl)S,  and  1‘3S  Ksthonian  riddles. 

So  earno.st  was  this  able  philologist  and  writer  that  he  com- 
inenced  in  18I3(>  a  monthly  periodical,  which  ceaseil  however  after 
a  continuance  of  some  years.  1 1  was  too  early  in  its  ap]>earance  for 
so  young  a  literature  ;  and  a  similar  fate  attended  the  otViT  of  a 
]>rize  by  the  Society  of  Literature  for  the  host  translation  of 
Lnneherg’s  well-known  jioem,  the  ‘  Elk-hunters,’  none  of  the 
many  ])roduced  Ix'ing  found  worthy  of  the  original. 

The  Society,  in  18  tO,  issued  a  periodical  under  the  name  of 
*  Suomi,’  the  national  name  of  Finland,  and  inchide<l  amongst 
its  contributors  the  most  celebrated  men  of  science  and  litiTature 
in  Finland.  It  continued  but  three  years,  and  published  three 
volumes.  Tn  iS  Ki  were  published  a  book  for  pojuilar  reading, 
ami  a  ‘Hand-book  of  Finlamrs  History,’  by  J.  F.  Cajan.  In 
181-7,  a  Finlandic  translatioti  of  the  iirst  four  books  of  Euclid,  by 
I >.  W.  St.  Sehildt ;  and  in  1 848  a  translation  of  1  Iredow’s  ^  Remark¬ 
able  Incidents  in  the  History  of  the  World,’  intended  as  a  rt'ading- 
InHik  for  country  schools.  The  examjde  of  the  Society  was  iol- 
lowed  bv  manv  native  authors,  and  amongst  other  works  were 
jmblisheil  a  translation  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  a  Finlandic  Letter- 
writer,  Instructions  for  Farm  Management,  See. 

Resides  the  literary  labours  of  the  Society  as  already  enume¬ 
rated,  may  bo  mentioned  a  prize  which  it  otVered,  in  1 8  lb,  lor 
the  most  i>orfoct  grammar  of  the  Finlandic  tongue,  and  the  con- 
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tinned  support  whicli  it  has  afforded  at  various  times  to  young 
and  learned  men  who  have  travelled  into  the  interior  and  more 
remote  part  of  the  country  to  gather  up  popular  poetry,  old 
sa^as,  &c. ;  as  well  as  to  make  careful  ])hilological  and  ethnological 
re^arches ;  nor,  lastly,  their  earnest  endeavour  to  prepare  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  critical  dictionary  of  the  Fiidundic  tongue,  which 
shall  contain,  as  far  as  possible,  a  complete  collection  of  words 
used  in  the  principal  dialects,  together  with  accurate  collation  of 
all.  A  mass  of  valuable  material  for  this  great  national  work, 
and  which,  in  hict,  formed  its  nucleus,  was  obtained  in  the  philo¬ 
logical  and  historical  manuscripts  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by 
their  secretary,  Keckmann,  at  his  death. 

A  second  society,  similar  in  charaebT  to  the  first,  was  organized 
at  Vihorg,  in  184t),  which  was  also  greatly  enriched  byimportant 
tt'stamentary  bequests.  Both  societies  at  the  time  of  Molbech's 
report  were  in  tiourishing  condition,  and  the  library  of  the  elder 
one  contained  about  twelve  hundred  volumes. 

Among  the  more  modern  literary  productions  of  the  younger 
generations  may  be  mentioned  an  extremely  interesting  and 
valuable  work,  published  annually,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Our 
Country's  Album,'  edited  bv’’  H.  Kellgren,  11.  Tengstrdni,  and 
K.  Tigerstedt.  It  is  written  in  the  Swedish  language,  and  con¬ 
tains  translations  of  the  folks'  songs,  both  of  Western  Finland 
and  of  the  kindred  Esthonian  and  Finnisli  tribes  settled  in 
Russia ;  be.sides  native  and  Esthonian  sagas  or  legends ;  together 
with  a‘sthetic,  ])hilologic,  and  literary  papers,  all  bearing  upon  the 
language,  poetiy,  and  history  of  Finland. 

^^e  have  thus  gone  through  the  literary  history  of  this  ancient 
country,  as  far  as  l^rofessor  Molbech  serves  us  for  a  guide.  But 
we  must  not  close  this  article  without  a  more  general  men¬ 
tion  of  Runeberg,  the  greatest  living  ]»oet  of  Finland.  Kuneberg, 
though  he  writes  in  the  Swedish  language,  is  truly  national  in 
spirit  ;  a  warm,  patriotic  heart,  beats  in  his  bosom,  tand  the 
genius  of  his  countrv  is  the  only  muse  that  ho  acknowledges. 
He  is  of  all  Finlandic  poets  the  one  who  has  inherited  the  harp 
of  old  Wadnaunbinen,  whose  strains  touch  the  human  heart  to  the 
core.  It  i.s  the  reality  of  a  suffering  and  sorrowing  humanity,  as 
he  finds  it  amid  the  forests  and  desolate  marshes  of  his  n.ativc 
land,  which  calls  forth  the  eloquence  of  his  song  ;  the  suffering.s, 
the  joys,  the  temptations,  sorrow.s,  and  hope's  of  the  men  .and 
^ouien  of  Finlaml  are  the  theme  of  Ids  inspiration.  It  is  this 
admission  to  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  human  heart,  the 
privilege  .alone  of  the  true  poet,  which  is  the  di.stinctive 
characteristic  of  Runeberg.* 

bir  further  account  of  this  poet,  see  llowitt’s  ‘  Litciatuve  of  the  North. 
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Among  his  principal  poems  may  be  mentioned  ‘The  Stories  of 
Ensign  Stal/  in  whicli  he  describes,  under  the  character  of  an  old 
soldier,  the  conquest  of  Finland  by  Russia,  and  thus  gives  many 
apathetic  incident  of  the  war,  and  many  an  adecting  ])icture  of 
<lomestic  sorrow.  The  ‘  Elk-hunters,'  alnunly  mentioned,  is  a 
p)em  in  nine  cantos,  written  in  hexameters,  remarkable  for  the 
freshness  of  its  scenery  and  the  delineations  of  chara<^‘ter  and 
manners  which  it  contains.  ‘  Hanna'  is  another  poem  of  the  same 
class,  in  three  cantos.  ‘The  Grave  in  Perrho,'  in  two,  is  a  story 
of  strange,  stern  heroism,  which  we  would  gladly  give  as  a 
8|H‘cimen  of  his  style,  but  that  its  length  forbids.  We  will, 
instead,  give  a  .short  ballad  from  the  narrative  of  Ensign  Stal, 
premising  that  this  poem,  like  many  others  of  Ituneherg’.s,  i.s 
'vritt»*n  in  the  modern  rhymed  stanza,  but  la^  as  frequently  uses 
the  unrhymed  but  rhythmical  metre  of  the  older  bards. 

THE  rOTTAOE  (IIUL. 

’Twas  cTc,  a  halmy  summer's  eve,  the  glorious  sun  descending. 

And  teiiiler  lloods  of  crimson  light  seemed  earth  and  heaven 
hlending. 

When  joyful  came  a  weary  hand  of  ]H‘asants  u]>  the  road, 

'I'heir  day’s  work  done,  they  hastened  now  each  to  his  own  abode. 

Their  day’s  work  done,  their  haryest  renpi‘d,  a  haryest  rieh  and 
gt»ldcn; — 

A  lH)ld  and  yengeful  Ibissian  troop  mown  down  or  prisoners  hohlen ; 
At  dawn  of  day  tiny  ha«l  gone  forth  to  meet  their  cruel  foe, 

Nor  was  their  yietory  complete  before  the  sun  was  low. 

Near  tt>  the  field  where  now  was  fought  this  contliet  long  and  hlootly, 
A  little  farm,  by  !i>rmer  lights  lay  de.solate  already, 

Fptm  the  door-sill  sate  a  girl  and  watched  with  t*agtT  eye 
The  troop  of  peie-ant-victors  conn*  onward  and  pass  by. 

She  ga/ed  like  one  win)  seeketh ;  hut  that  licart’s  deep  core  who 
knoweth  ? 

Her  cheek  with  yet  a  deeper  red  than  sunset’s  crimson  gloweth  ; 

She  sate  \inmoyed,  her  hhunl  so  wann,  and  eyery  sense  so  stirred, 
That  had  she  listened  her  own  heart’s  pid.sations  she  had  heard. 

The  trt)op  came  on  ;  from  man  to  man  a  look  in(]uiring  cast  she  ; 

Of  eytTV  man  who  onward  came  the  self-same  <pu‘stion  asked  she, 

A  trembling  ipnstion,  shyly  askinl,  hut  not  in  words  expressed, 

Mon*  silent  than  the  sigh  it.'ielf  which  fluttered  from  her  breast. 

And  when  the  troop,  from  first  to  last,  withoiit  rejdy  ha<l  left  her. 
Her  calmness  yain.-^hed.  for  that  sight  had  of  her  strength  bereft  her, 
^ot  made  she  no  lament,  hut  howi*d  her  forehead  on  her  hand. 

And  wept  as  they  who  weep  in  grief  wliieli  they  will  not  withstand. 
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<  ^Vcop  not !  Take  heart !  There  is  no  eaiise  lor  all  this  grief,  my 
daughter ! 

Oh  listen  to  thy  mother’s  words  and  shed  not  tears  like  water. 

He  whom  thou  sought’st  in  vain  ’mid  men  returning  from  the  strife 
Is  living  still ;  he  thought  of  thee,  and  hath  preserved  his  life  ! 


*He  thought  of  thee  and  listened  unto  my  ]>rudent  warning  ; 

It  was  my  parting  rede  to  him  when  he  went  forth  this  morning, 
And  though  eompelled  to  go  with  them  he  would  not  strike  a  blow, 
Nor  risk  liis  life,  and  life’s  best  joys,  lie  liveth  yet,  I  know !’ 


The  girl  looked  up  and  trembled  ;  her  sorrow’s  spell  was  broken. 
It  was  as  if  forebodings  dire  within  her  soul  were  spoken  ; 

She  spake  no  word,  but  glaneing  towards  the  bloody  field  of  light. 
She  stole  into  the  sunset,  and  hurried  out  of  sight. 


One  hour  and  yet  a  second  passed ;  the  shades  of  night  were  falling, 
The  sky  wius  piled  witli  silver  clouds,  but  earth  was  wrapt  a  jiall  in. 

*  Why  tarries  she  ?  Uli  daughter  come ;  there  is  no  need  for  fear. 
To-morrow  ere  the  sun  is  up  thy  true  love  will  be  here !’ 


The  daughter  came.  AVith  silent  stejis  she  neared  her  wondering 
motlier, 

She  Iiad  no  tears,  she  did  not  weep  in  this  great  grief,  this  other ; 

The  hand  she  gave  was  colder  than  the  night  winds  when  they  blow. 
And  whiter  was  her  cold,  cold  check  than  Hakes  of  frozen  snow. 


*My  grave  may  now  be  dug,  dear  mother;  my  life’s  joy  hath  departed  ; 
The  man  to  whom  1  pledged  my  troth  is  false  and  dastard-liearted  ! 
Hethought  of  me — thought  of  himself — he  did  as  thou  hadst  planned — 
lie  saved  himself  at  other’s  cost  and — shamed  his  fathcrhuiil! 


‘AMion  came  the  troop  and  he  came  not,  I  wei)t  with  love  yet  fonder, 

I  thought  that  as  a  man  he  lay  among  the  brave  dead  yonder, 

I  grieved  and  yet  my  grief  was  sweid,  such  sorrow  has  no  pain, 

1  could  have  lived  a  thousand  years  tlius  to  have  mourned  him  shiin. 

sought  for  him  among  the  dead,  till  night  the  Held  hath  covered, 
mit  not  among  the  noble  slain  have  I  his  lace  discovered. — 

Wlnit  good  is  life,  what  good  is  love  when  honour  lives  no  more  ? 

I  could  not  find  him  ’mong  the  dead,  and  let  me  die  tluTcfore!’ 

So  much  for  the  Finlanders.  Their  endeavours  to  (devate 
themselves  in  the  intellectual  scale  have  been  the  result  of  j)(;aca 

hat  will  be  the  consequences  of  the  jiresent  war,  which  lias 
already  levelled  its  thunder  against  the  fortress  of  Jlelsingfors, 
the  seat  of  those  literary  labours  whicli  we  have  n*cordud,  time 
will  show\  But  be  they  what  tliey  may,  our  sympathies  will  not 
fail  t  inland,  nor  our  earnest  w  ishes  that  the  national  sjiirit  whicli 
awoke  through  her  old  literature  may  still  grow  amid  the  anxieties 
and  sufferings  of  war,  so  that  when  peace  returns,  she  may  devote 
herself  with  yet  greater  euer‘’'v  to  the  work  ui  civilization  and 

enlightenment. 
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Aet.  II. — The  Xoctcs  Ainhrosiancr,  Vol.  I.  London  vl'  Kdinl)uri;li ; 

Blackwood. 

The  rcpuldication  of  the  *  Noctes’  fiirni.shos  ns  with  a  j^raccful 
opymrtunity  of  saying  a  few  more  words  ahimt  Chnstophcr  Nortlj 
and  his  marvellous  genius.  IVrhaps  the  main  othces  of  mind 
(in  its  higher  fonns  at  least)  may  he  summed  up  in  two — creation 
and  critici.sm  ;  the  first  is  peculiarly  the  work  of  genius,  although 
criticism  too,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  demands  a  considerahle 
iiieasure  o{  the  imaginative  faculty.  The  history  of  literature 
has  been  little  else  than  a  record  of  the  oscillations  h(‘twecn  the 
creative  and  the  critical.  In  Oueen  Elizabeth’s  day  the  cn  ativc 

^  V 

clement  prevaihul,  not  merely  in  poetry  but  in  scitaititic  ainl 
yddlosophic  re.search,  in  travels  and  discoverit?s,  in  all  the  ener¬ 
gies  at  work  in  the  age.  Under  the  reigns  of  James  1.  and 
Uharles  1.,  there  w;ks  a  kind  of  combination,  or  rather  struggle 
between  the  two — Milton  sustaining  the  honour  of  the  cnativi*, 
Selden  and  the  Presbyterian  divines  generally  apjilying  a  some¬ 
what  critical  yirocess  to  the  defence  and  explication  of  theology. 
In  Uliarles  Il.s  day,  the  creative  was  overlaid  and  wtH  nigh 
drowned  under  the  critical  element  which  rioted  in  poetry,  on 
the  stage,  in  every  deyiartment  of  literature  ami  science,  and  was 
fed  from  France.  Under  l\»pe  and  his  school,  our  poetry  became 
still  more  ilecidedly  critical.  By  and  by,  when  his  inlluenct*  was 
waning,  the  creative  ])ower  of  genius  began  in  the  ‘tr^easons’uf 
Thomson,  and  in  the  ‘Night  Thoughts’  of  Young,  to  reaj»piar; 
in  Uowper  and  Burke  it  c'ame  forth  still  more  boldly,  and  (aidid 
from  France,  as  the  critical  intluence  had  been,  but  in  a  very 


ditferent  manin'r,  insj)ired  by  the  Iidvl utioii  in  Fiance)  it  at 
length  ]>roduced  those  miracles  of  poetry  and  general  power  con-* 
tained  in  the  writings  of  ( Vderidge,  Wordswortl),  Southey,  Foster, 
Byron,  Shelley,  ami  tifty  more.  The  critical  indeed  continued  Ui 
exist,  and  to  tight  its  own  cause  bravely  in  reviews  and  sceptical 
speculations  of  all  kinds,  and  has  of  late  again  triuni}>hed,  at 
least  for  a  sea.son,  over  the  creative,  although  in  our  New  Poets 
and  elsewhere  we  see  symptoms  of  another  reaction.  Still  at 
presi'nt  we  cannot  say  that  our  age  is  distinguished  hy  creative 
intellect.  It  is  ‘  nothing  if  not  critical.’  Beinarkable  for  the 
most  seari'hing  and  varied  analysis,  it  has  little  .synthesis;  with 
immense  cleverness,  it  has  little  originality  ;  with  great  and  all- 
developed  talent,  it  has  little  genius;  with  prodigious  animation, 
it  h:is  little  enthusiasm  ;  with  vast  labour,  it  has  little  hope  ;  and 
with  much  im]uirv,  cant,  and  jwetension,  it  has  little  religion. 
A  creative  age  must  be  a  hopeful  one — smitten  by  some  nc'v 
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fuabeam  of  joyous  prospect  (whetlier  true  or  false)  from  a  higher 
re‘Uon.  It  was  so  in  the  age  of  the  Ueformation,  aiul  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  is  not  so  in  ours.  A  creative  is  a  self- 


witli  the  possession  of  strengtli,  and  mistakes  its  perceptions  of 
being  at  sea  with  the  sight  of  shore.  We  must  wait  for  some 
great  new  enthusiasm — some  unseltish,  transporting,  sunny,  and 
universal  idea  to  pervade  the  higher  mind  of  the  world,  ore  wo 
can  produce  truly  original  poetry,  or  genuine  art,  or  the  highest 
species  of  philosophical  thought.  But  whence,  where,  or  how 
is  such  a  new  idea  or  sublime  enthusiasm  likely  to  descend 
upon  us  ? 

The  creative  and  the  critical  elements  have  often  been  com¬ 
bined  in  men  of  genius,  indeed,  are  generally  found  together, 
with  the  creative  predominating  in  some,  as  in  Wordsworth — 
with  the  critical  or  artistic  predominating  in  others,  as  in 
Tennyson — and  with  both  nearly  eipial,  as  in  Coleridge  and  Chris¬ 
topher  North.  In  Wilson,  indeed,  we  look  u})on  the  two  elements 
as  both  existing  in  largest  measure,  and  as  botii,  if  not  thoroughly 
hannonized,  yet  working  sweetly  and  strongly  together.  If  they 
do  not  move  with  the  uniformity  of  two  oxen  or  horses  pulling 
the  siime  plough  at  the  same  pace,  they  resemble  a  strong  horse 
and  a  strong  ox  yoked  to  the  same  tasks,  and  urged  on  l)y  the 
same  goad.  In  some  of  his  works,  unfortunately,  he  has  only 
used  a  portion  of  his  powers — j)Owers  w'hich  are  so  constituted 
that  they  never  work  so  well  as  when  they  work  in  combination 
— never  run  so  fast  as  when  they  seem  emulous  of  each  other’s 
speed.  In  his  ‘  Jdghts  and  Shadows,’  and  in  most  of  his 
poetry,  w'e  see  only  one  of  his  main  powers  employed,  and 
It  besides  seems  to  labour  slowdy  and  Siully,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  its  companion,  feeling  that  it  is  not  good  to  be  alone. 
Notliing  can  surp^iss  in  grandeur  some  of  the  descriptions 
in  the  ‘Lights  and  Shadows;’  and  nothing  in  pathos  excels 
some  of  the  pictures  in  his  poem.s.  But  they  are  not  properly 
relieved,  or  suitably  set — relieved  by  humour,  or  set  in  the  crys¬ 
talline  shrine  of  wit.  Hence  there  is  something  mawkish  and 
morbid  about  them,  and  the  author  seems  sometimes  afraid  of  his 
own  geniu.s,  shuddering  under  the  shadow  ol  his  own  broad  wings. 
He  treads  timidly  regions  which  in  his  higher  moods  he  would 
have  crossed  at  the  speed,  and  w  ith  the  impetuous  force  of  the 
'whirlwind.  He  leans  down  on  some  subjects  the  lurid  weight  of 
passion  instead  of  gilding  them  gaily  with  the  shifting  lights  of 
P^try.  He  exhibits  rather  the  re.sources  of  his  heart  than  tho 
unlimited  riches  of  his  genius.  In  these  productions  we  not 
^uly  miss  almost  entirely  the  critical  element,  but  we  see  the 
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croative  power  exertinj^  itself  only  in  part ;  not  only  ilulled  and 
deadened  l>y  the  ahsence  of  its  critical  companion,  hut  confint*d 
in  its  own  field  and  ran^e,  capable  indwd  of  the  tears  which 
creators  weep,  hut  not  of  the  smiles  and  riant  lauj^hter  which  it 
Is  the  still  higher  ])rerogiitive  of  genius  to  shed  forth  like  a 
strange  sudden  sunshine  transtigunng  all  things  into  mirth,  or 
cheerfulness,  or  joy.  It  makes  this  the  worse  that  AVilson’s  mind 
is  not  of  that  order  which  is  ‘  nothing  if  not  serious,'  which, 
cliarged  with  a  ])rophetic  mission,  must  be  always  grave  as  its 
message,  or  which,  if  it  do  smile,  smiles  in  ‘  so  sad  a  sort  as 
if  it  mocked  itself.'  Such  a  spirit  inde('d  occasionally  gleams 
across  his  ])ages.  But  it  does  not  tarry  long,  or  if  it  dt>es,  it 
seems  arrested  by  effort,  and  it  is  so  much  the  w’orse  for  the  (*ffect. 
The  light  of  the  sun,  one  thinks,  compelled  to  stand  over  (liheun, 
could  not  have  been  (piite  so  naturally  glorious  as  it  w  as  in  the 
morning  of  that  memorable  day,  nor  ditl  the  moon  shine  (juite  so 
sweetly  over  the  vale  of  Ajalou  as  when  at  other  times  she  had 

‘(Tmihed  the  blue  steep  of  the  Kastern  sky, 

And  siito  and  tarried  for  the  coming  Night,* 

trembling  over  the  beautiful  oaks  wdiich  fill  that  romantic  valley 
of  Dan.  And  so  the  light  of  Wilson's  genius,  w  hen  long  <lotained 
on  sad  and  sombre  themes,  a.ssumes,  we  know'  not  what,  of  an  un¬ 
natural  Jispect,  seems  powerful  but  lurid,  not  indi'ed  labouring 
under  dim  eclipse,  but  shining  with  the  strange  and  unworldly 
brightness  of  a  midnight  sun. 

Whatever  style  of  writing  best  re]wesents  its  author’s  various 
moods  must  be  most  suitable  to  his  g(‘nius,  for  w  hat  is  good  w  riting 
but  a  com])lete  retlection  of  the  writer’s  whole  soul  i  In  some 
in.stance.s,  indeed,  there  is  in  the  mind  but  one  dark,  predominant 
momi,  and  that,  if  the  writer  be  true  to  his  own  nature,  must  he 
cx]m‘.ss(‘d  alone  and  by  itself,  even  at  the  hazard  of  monotony, 
and  never  changed.  In  vain  does  Hazlitt  strive  to  be  gay,  and 
Foster  to  l>e  elastic.  Hut  when  the  moods  and  the  ])owers  are 
various,  they  shoidd  not  only  be  all  repre.sented,  but  represontM 
together,  and  so  as  to  form  a  whole.  For  this  purpo.se  no  imnle 
of  writing  is  U'tter  adapted  than  the  Dialogue  or  Drama, 
where  the  i]uick  vicissitudes  of  fe?lirg,  the  lively  interchanging 
currents  of  thought,  the  eternrl  play  as  of  battledore  and  .shuttle¬ 
cock,  are  a<lmirably  adapted  for  develo]>ing  the  resources  and 
bringing  into  action  all  the  powers  of  a  w  ide  and  catholic-hearted 
genius.  In  a  <lrama  or  dialogue  every  mood  of  the  mind  is  as  it 
W’ere  ]x^rsonitied,  and  becomes  a  living  individual.  In  Shakspere, 
for  instance,  Falstaff  stands  for  his  creator’s  animalism  and 
humour;  Mennitio  for  Ids  whim.sicalit}*  and  wit ;  Hamlet  for  his 
melancholy;  Timon  for  his  misanthropy;  Romeo  for  his  early 
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love;  Othello  for  his  later  jealousy  (perhaps);  Prospero  for  his 
iua‘ucal  faucy ;  Hotspur  for  his  hairbraineil  romantic  heroism ; 
Ulysses  (in  ‘TroilusandCressida')  for  his  dee]),  sagiicious  wisdom; 
and  King  Lear  for  his  high  strung  and  half-mad  imagination. 
Shakspere,  we  believe,  was  by  necessity  driven  to  the  drama,  as 
the  only  adequate  expression  of  his  all-sided  powers.  What 
sickly  strains,  notwithstanding  all  the  felicities  of  thought  and 
language  which  are  strewed  across  them,  are  Shakspere's  sonnets 
compared  to  his  plays,  and  it  is  so  chieHy  because  in  the  former 
he  is  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  partly  by  the  structure  of  the 
verse,  j)artly  by  the  mystery  of  the  subject ;  while  in  the  latter, 
he  is  left  at  liberty  to  disport,  as  if  in  a  boundless  ocean,  all  the 
powers  of  his  vast  and  versatile  mind.  There  is  too,  in  the  form 
of  dialogue  or  drama,  a  river-like  meandering  motion  which 
admirably  suits  alike  the  purposes  and  the  temperament  of 
genius. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  perhaps,  the  best  artistic  ])roduc- 

tions  in  the  worhl  are  dialogues.  Think  of  those  golden  coriver- 

•  •  •  ^  ^ 

satioiis,  distinguished  not  less  by  beautiful  poetry  than  by  |)rofound 
thought,  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  which  have  often  been  compared 
to  the  conversations  of  the  gods.  Think,  in  Scripture,  of  Job; — 
and  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  which,  if  inferior  to  many  parts  of 
the  Bible  in  high  imagination,  yields  to  nothing  in  })oetry  for 
beauty,  kmderness,  ami  Oriental  grace,  'idien  there  are  the  fine 
Dialogues  of  Cicero,  in  which,  although  the  orator  too  often  j)eeps 
out,  and  the  style  is  sometimes  prolix  and  heavy,  the  matter  is 
always  solid,  and  many  of  the  llights  magnificent.  Then  there 
are  Lucian's  Dialogues,  so  ingcuiious  in  their  scepticism  and 
witty  in  their  j)rofanity.  In  more  modern  times  Erasmus  lias 
given  us  some  learned  and  elaborate  dialogues  ;  Castalio  has  cast 
many  ])arts  of  Scripture  into  this  form;  in  Italy,  both  Petrarch 
and  Machiavelli  have  practisetl  the  dialogue ;  among  the  French 
we  have  dialogues  by  Sarrassin,  Malebranche,  and  Fdnelon, 
besides  Fontenelle  s  famous  Dialogue  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds ; 
ill  England,  not  to  speak  of  Sliakspere,  or  our  thousand  and  one 
dramatists  who  have  superadded  story  and  plot  to  interlocution, 
've  have  the  divine  Dialogues  of  Henry  More,  the  Visions  of 
Heaven  and  Hell,  said  to  be  Bunyan's,  the  ])hilosophi(*al  Dialogues 
of  Berkeley,  the  atheistic  Dialogues  of  Hume,  the  moral  and  j>oli- 
tical  Dialogues  of  Bishop  Hurd,  Lord  Lyttleton's  Dialo^ies  of 
the  Dead,  Addison's  Dialogues  on  Medals,  the  once  farnouR 
religious  Dialogues  of  Hervey  and  Howland  Hill,  and  many 
more.  \\  bat  was  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  too,  but  a  long  and 
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this  moment,  Southey  s  Collo([uies  uii  Society,  llazlitt’s  Conwr- 
sations  with  Xorthcote,  Mr.  Helps’  excellent  Frieiuls  in  (’ouncil 
ami  Companions  of  my  Solitude,  Havy’s  somewhat  silly  Sahnonia 
(which  Wilson  ha.s  so  liumurously  diss(‘cted  in  ‘  IhackwutMT  fur 
1828),  and  the  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Walter  Savai;t* 
Landor,  a  work  which,  although  not  fultilling  all  the  condiiiuns 
of  the  dialogue,  contains  miusses  of  tliought,  learning,  whim, 
paradox,  imagery,  sense,  nonsense,  prejudice,  passion,  and  pro¬ 
found  philosophy,  which  rank  it  with  the  most  unequal  and  most 
remarkable  productions  of  the  human  mind. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  Job,  Plato,  and  Shakspere,  who 
arc  beyond  all  comparison,  we  hesitate  not  to  ])ronounce  the 
‘  Noctes’  of  Christopher  North  the  finest  dialogues,  so  far  as  we 
know',  in  any  language  or  liteniture.  Not  only  are  they,  as  just 
seen,  the  most  thorough  expression  of  Wilson’s  glorious  mind — 
the  elements  of  which  we  analysed  in  the  ‘  Eclectic’  for  January, 
1854 — but,  as  a  whole,  they  fulfil  more  completely  than  others 
the  artistic  requirements  of  the  dialogue,  and  at  the  sanu^  time 
contain  an  almost  unparalleled  display  of  humour  aiul  of  imagi¬ 
nation. 


In  the  first  ])lace,  they  have  all  that  variety  and  ease  cJ'  style 
which  should  ilistinguish  the  dialogue.  No  talent,  no  ih‘pth,  no 
power  of  genius,  can  sustain  the  interest  or  confirm  the  charm 
of  a  dialogue  which  wants  conversational  ease.  The  want  of 
this  Inis  been  the  destruction  of  such  plays  as  Thomson’s  and 
Johnson’.s.  and  has  damaged  alike  the  ‘  Sardanapalus’  of  Byron, 
the  ‘  Excursion'  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  ‘  Remorse’  of  Coleridge. 


A  ma.ss  of  successive  soliloquies,  or  long  set  speeches,  can  no 
more  be  confounded  with  a  real  convers;ition  than  a  quantity  of 
dead  fagots  can  be  identified  with  the  branches  of  a  living  tree 
all  talking  to  each  other  through  the  medium  of  the  same  even¬ 
ing  wind.  This  error  is  carefully  or  rather  unavoiilably  j^hunned 
by  Wilson,  who  seems  always  to  fancy  himsedf  (with  his  (lurney) 
actually  listening  to  a  number  of  real  characters,  and  simply 
jotting  ilown  notes  of  their  conversation,  with  something  indeed 
of  the  hurry,  but  with  all  the  accuracy,  of  shorthand.  Even  in 
the  longe.st  of  his  descriptions — and  some  of  them  are  siitlicienlly 
long — he  si*ems  rushing  breathles.sly  on,  like  one  who  expects 
immediately  to  be  interrupted  ;  and  you  as  well  as  he  feel  from 
the  first  that  the  interruption  is  at  hand.  His  longer  sentences 
never  remind  vou  of  those  roads  which  stretch  on  interminably 


in  a  straight  line,  and  which  so  weary  the  traveller,  but  rather 
of  those  lanes  the  coming  turnings  in  which  are  visible  all  along. 
Remorselessly  does  Tickler  come  in  w’ith  his  sharp  scis.sors,  and 
cut  acra^vs  the  richest  webs  of  humour,  or  pathos,  or  fancy  which 
North  or  the  Shepherd  is  weaving.  A  yawn  even  is  sometimes 
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ma4e  to  a  gulf  in  an  elaborato  argimieiit,  a  fieroo  diatribo, 
or  a  brilliant  picture  ;  and  a  description  of  Homeric  vigour  is 
disturbed  by  a  snore  from  Hogg,  such  as  Homer  never  uttered 
even  in  the  deepest  of  those  slumbers  which  Horace  inis  attri- 
buteil  to  him.  At  the  very  moment  when  you  are  beginning  to 
tremble  lest  he  should  become  tedious,  ho  shifts  the  scene,  or 
changes  the  subject,  or  cries  for  a  song,  or  mixes  a  new^  tumbler, 
or  shouts  ‘  glorious'  as  the  oysters  of  the  evening  enter,  and  all 
terror  of  tedium  disappears.  This  })roves,  we  think,  his  tact  to 
have  been  no  less  admirable  than  his  genius.  The  author  h:vs 
thus,  too,  secured  variety  of  topic  as  well  as  of  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  amusing  to  glance  over  the  table  of  contents  which 
Professor  P’errier  has  prefixed  to  this  volume,  and  to  notice  the 
multitudinous  and  most  diverse  subjects  that  are  therein  con¬ 
tained.  To  speak  in  Wilson's  own  alliterative  style — trees,  tart.s, 
torrents,  and  tonnuloes ;  cats,  cards,  cataracts,  Coleridges,  and 
Cannings ;  tishe.s,  foxes,  ‘  Fozie  Tams  poetry,  politic.s,  popular 
jireacl lings,  and  more  popular  punch  ;  monkeys,  Macaulays,  and 
Montgomeries ;  oysters,  orient  pearls,  and  Odysseys ;  bagmen, 
Brt)Ughains,  and  Balaam-boxes  ;  wolve.s,  wines,  Wordsworths, 
and  ten  thousand  other  materials  ciiually  heterogeneous,  are  all 
huddled  together  as  in  a  chaos ;  ami  yet,  on  this  ehao.s,  the  sjiirit 
of  genius,  brooding,  produces  a  certain  calm  amidst  the  confusion, 
and  a  certain  unity  amitlst  the  disorganization. 

In  these  dialogues,  Wilson  has  secured  another  main  point  in 
dramatic  writing,  the  pre.servation  of  individuality  among  the 
various  characters.  Sometimes,  indeed.  Tickler  becomes  more 
eloquent  and  diffuse  than  he  has  any  right  to  be,  and  sometimes 
it  is  only  the  accident  of  the  Shepherd  using  Scotch  tliat  dis¬ 
tinguishes  his  poetical  pictures  from  those  of  Christopher.  But, 
in  general,  the  presentation  of  the  three  characters  is  perfect 
Tickler  is  a  shrewd,  siigacious,  sensuous,  .satirical  old  who 
thinks  in  apothegms,  speaks  in  monosyllabics,  and  is  ever  ready 
to  act  as  a  drag  on  the  bickering  wheels  of  his  more  mercurial 
and  poetic  companions.  North  is  a  line  genial  aged  man,  the 
lire  of  youth  and  poetry  unabated  in  his  veins,  whose  crutch  is 
rather  a  metaphor  and  make-believe  than  a  reality — irritable, 
however,  and  with  a  strong  dash  of  devilry  in  his  composition ; 
he  is,  in  short,  what  Wilson  would  have  become  had  not  decay 
and  decrepitude  of  body  and  mind  fastened  prematurely  upon 
him.  The  Shepherd  is  a  mixture  of  a  poet  and  the  baillie  ot  a 
country  town  such  as  Selkirk,  with  the  fancy  of  the  one,  and  the 
rough  sense,  coarse  humour,  and  strongly  develope<l  animalism 
ol  the  other.  And  thus  the  three  accordingly  jilay  their  parts — 
North  outrivalling  Hogg  in  imagination,  Hogg  bearing  him  down 
yy  torreuls  of  broad  Sootcli ;  Tickler  interposing  Ins  grutl  con- 
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tradictions  or  sly  asides ;  all  at  times  laughing  at  while  pretondin*^ 
to  admire  each  otlier,  and  the  only  bond  between  tlie  three  beint^ 
a  coinnion  love  of  literature,  of  toryisnn  and  of  toddv. 

Diidogue  without  incident  is  apt  to  become  Hat  and  unprofit¬ 
able.  Ihit  Wilson  Inis  avoided  this  error  with  consummate  dex¬ 
terity.  lie  has  sown  little  events,  such  as  the  burning  of  the 
contents  of  tlio  Balaani-ln'X,  eiTtain  ]>ractical  jokes  ])assed  bv 
Boine  of  the  dramatis  ])ersoiKe  on  e:vch  other,  the  Shejdierd  s 
dream  of  being  hanged,  kc.,  in  the  midst  of  t lie  interlocutions.  He 
has  also  interposed  much  sagiicioiis  criticism  on  ])Oi*try  and  art, 
much  vigorous  political  dis(|uisition,  and  a  great  deal  of  clevor 
small-talk  on  passing  events,  which  all  contribute  to  ‘  make  the 
medley  thick  and  slab,’  and  all  of  which  are,  to  us  at  least,  as 
readable  now  as  when  they  ap])eared  thirty  years  ago. 

Hut  the  (piality  for  which  these  ‘  Noctes’  are  peculiarly  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  which  shall  form  their  principal  ])assport  into 
the  dominions  of  Ihince  IVjsterity,  is  the  wealth  of  fancy, 
Immour,  and  imagination  which  their  author  has  lavish(‘d  on 


them.  In  this  respect  there  has  really  been  nothing  like  them 
since  Shakspere.  Jeremy  Taylor  had  as  much  fancy,  lliirke 
had  as  much  imagination,  but  neither  can  becom])ared  to  Wils(>n 
in  humour.  ShaksjKTe  had  more  fancy,  more  imagination, 
besides  a  subtlety  and  de])th  all  his  own  ;  but  we  really  doubt 
if  t‘Vt‘n  his  humour  was  (H:jual  in  nchness  and  giotes([ueness,  aiul 
in  inter] >enetration  with  fancy,  to  that  of  Christopher  North,  and 
those  who  would  see  the  twdn  faculties  of  fancy  and  humour 
attmning  their  utmost  limits,  and  performing  their  highest  feats 
hitherto,  shoidd  turn  to  the  |Kiges  of  the  ‘  Noctes  Ambrosiame.’ 

We  ought  now',  ito  closing,  to  enter  on  the  faults  oi  those 


extraordinary  productions.  To  subji‘ct  such  (resjinlK  to  a 
severely  Christian  standard  were  obviously  unfair.  Still,  we 
coidd  have  wished  that  there  had  been  less  trifling,  in  certain 


yiarts,  with  the  language  of  inspiration  ;  less  of  what  seems  at 
Icjist  profanity  in  allusions  to  divine  things ;  and  far  less  coars*^- 
ness  of  language.  Here  and  there,  in(hH?d,  indecency  and  blas- 
]diemy  are  missed  only  by  a  hair’slm‘adth.  We  have  nnich 
allow'ance  to  make  for  Wilson’s  ])eculiar  temperament,  and  would 
that  all  critics  and  all  Christians  were  as  indulgent  as  we  !  but 
still  then'  are  limits  to  forlharance  even  with  the  chartered 
iiliertines  of  genius,  and  there  is  much  in  this  volume  which 
alike  morality  and  good  taste  unite  in  condemning.  The  thought 
of  this  det‘]H'ns  our  regret  at  the  great  man’s  removal,  lie  had 
pur]Hised,  it  sivins,  a  thorougli  revisal  ]»revious  to  a  re]»uhlicatiou 
of  the  ‘Noctes,’ in  which  c;ise  he  would  unqucstionahly  ha\e 
cut  down  most  unmercifully  many  of  the  weeds,  tares,  and  lungi 
which  must  now  deform  the  ground  for  ever.  Protossor  kernel, 
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the  tnfteci  editor  of  this  edition,  has  performed  his  task,  on  the 
whole,  most  admirably  ;  with  judgment,  taste,  care,  discovering 
atfoction  for  his  father-in-law,  a  lawful  j)ride  in  his  fame,  and  a 
kindred  faculty  in  sort,  if  not  in  degree.  But  we  are  disposed 
to  think,  that  if  he  had  either  applied  the  pruning-knife  more 
sternly,  or  at  least  uttered  his  })rotest  more  frequently  against 
the  offensive  statements  and  language  which  are  too  common  in 
the  volume,  that  he  had  been  truer  to  his  own  trust  and  to  his 
gieat  relative  s  character  and  genius. 


Akt.  111. — Institutes  of  Metopliifsic.  The  Theory  of  Knoiriny  and 
Beiny.  By  .lames  F.  Furrier,  A.B.,  Oxon,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Political  Keonoiny,  ]^St.  Andrew’s.  Edinburgh 
and  London  :  W.  Blackwood  Sons.  pp.  530. 

The  title  of  this  volume  will  serve,  to  a  largo  number  even  of 
educated  readers,  as  little  better  than  a  warning  to  tres})assers. 
Every  man  knows  the  Scotch  blacksmiths  definition  of  ‘meta¬ 
physics.'  Professor  F'errier  has  endorsed  and  illu.strated  the 
sarcasm  by  averring,  with  reference  to  philosophical  literature  at 
large,  that  ‘  there  is  not  a  single  ])hilosophical  controversy  in 
philosopliy  in  which  the  antagonists  are  playing  at  the  s.*ime 
game.  Tiie  one  man  is  playing  at  chess,  his  adversary  is  playing 
against  him  at  billiards.'  ‘  lnd(‘ed,'  he  adds,  ‘  it  may  be  affirmed 
with’ certainty,  that  no  man,  for  at  least  two  thousand  years,  has 
seen  the  true  tlesh-and-bloo(l  countenance  of  a  single  philosophical 
problem'  (p.  J)).  On  this  showing,  the  author  can  scarcely  take 
it  amiss  if  sober,  practical  English  readers  look  shy  on  his  title- 
page,  and  take  for  granted  that  it  announces  nothing  but  some  five 
hundred  pages  of  misty  abstract  speculation,  in  which  meaning  and 
no  meaning  are  alike  veiled  behind  an  obscure  cloud  of  words. 

inistiike  couIjlI  be  greater.  Whatever  be  the  defects  of  Mr. 
herrier  s  treatise,  some  of  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out, 
obscurity  and  unintelligihility  are  not  among  them.  Mr.  Ferrier 
knows  what  he  means  to  say,  and  says  it.  lie  knows,  too,  or 
thinks  h(3  knows,  what  other  ])liilosophers  meant,  or  ought  to 
have  meant,  much  better  than  they  knew  themselves.  His  clear, 
bright,  vigorous  style,  remarkably  free  from  technicalities,  and 
rather  erring  in  the  direction  of  colloquial  levity  than  of  strained 
gravity,  is  as  refreshing  to  the  })ractised  metaj)hy.sical  student,  as 
it  will  be  surf)rising  to  many  readers  to  whom  metaphysics  is  a 
terra  iucogii  Ua  dark  and  inacce.ssible,  inhabited  only  by  spectral 
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jilistractions,  systematic  chimeras,  and  ghosts  of  dead  theories. 
Not  that  the  volume  before  iis  is  easy  reading.  It  is  a  coniinuous 
strongly-woven  chain  of  reasoning,  needing  close  attention  to 
follow  it  accurately  and  intelligently  ;  and  still  closer  attention 
to  detect  its  Haws  and  intirmities.  'J'he  Introduction,  however, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  work  (occu|>y- 
ing  the  first  seventy  j>ages),  may  be  read  without  any  painful 
strain  on  the  powers  of  atUaitiiHi  and  reasoning ;  and  deserves 
to  be  phiced  before  the  students  in  our  colleges  at  an  early  period 
of  their  ]>hilosophical  course. 

IVofessor  Ferrier’s  undertaking  is  sudiciently  bold  and 
ambitious.  It  is  nothing  less  than  to  lay  down  a  chart  of  the 
course  along  which  metaphy.Mcal  speculation  has  jdoughed  its 
devious  and  difficult  way  hitherto  ;  to  guide  it  from  its  present 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  ]H)sition  into  the  port  and  haven  of 
itii  lahours ;  ami  to  lay  <lowu  the  bearing  of  all  those  rocks  and 
shoals  and  bottomless  whirlpools  of  controversy,  which  have  been 
the  ruin  of  so  many  previous  systems.  Such  a  work  must  expect, 
and  even  claims,  the  most  vigorous  and  unsparing  criticism.  To 
employ  the  author’s  own  words  : — 


*  No  indulgence  on  the  score  of  well-meant  intentions  ;  no  excuse  on 
the  grouml  of  the  incoinpctency  of  human  reason  (for  this  incom- 
j»etency  is  always  mere  la//mess  a})ing  the  virtue  of  humility)  ;  no 
allowance  on  the  ]»lea  of  the  ditliculty  of  the  undertaking  should  he 
either  asked  or  given.  The  thing  must  either  he  done  thoroughly  or 
not  at  all.  Such  a  work  must  he  no  mere  coni riOuf  ion  to  j>hiloso])hical 
literature.  It  must  he  no  mere  bringing  together  of  materials  lor 
some  other  haml  to  arrange.  How  fond  most  of  the  contributors  to 
science  are  of  taking  this  view  of  their  own  lahours!  Modest  peojdc! 
As  if  any  one  would  thank  a  mason  who  should  say  to  him, — “There, 
sir,  are  the  stones;  you  can  now  huihl  your  house  for  yoursell !’’  It 
must  embrace  every  essential  part  of  philosojdiy,  thorougldy  digested, 
ami  strietlv  reasoned  out,  as  an  harmonious  and  consistent  whole.  It 
niust  show  the  exact  ]Hdnt  where  every  ojdiiion  ami  eVi*ry  controversy 
in  philosophy  fakes  off'  fnun  the  tap-root  or  main  trunk  of  the  great 
tree  of  speculation,  'flu*  disputants  themselves  ;/rrcr  know  where  this 
point  is.  And  thus,  in  its  explanatory  matter,  it  ought  to  bt*  a  com¬ 
plete  history,  as  well  ;us  a  ctmiplcte  body,  of  speculative  science.  At 
the  verv  least,  this  much  must  be  allirmetl,  that  the  defective  condition 
of  philosophy  can  be  remedied,  and  a  better  state  of  matters  brought 
aWiut,  only  hy  a  work  which  shall  comply  vigorously  with  both  the 
requisitions  laid  down  in  §  2.’ — Introduction,  §  32. 


tl 


The  paragraph  referred  to  in  the  last  seuteiico  is 
following : — ‘A  .system  i»f  jdiilosophy  is  bound  by  two  mam 
re<piisitions, — it  ought  to  be  true,  and  it  ought  to  be  reasoned. 
If  a  system  of  philosophy  is  not  true,  it  will  .sc^ircely  be  con¬ 
vincing  ;  and  if  it  is  not  reasoned,  a  man  will  be  as  little  s;iti.stied 
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with  it  as  a  hungry  person  would  be  by  having  his  meat  served 
up  to  him  raw.  Philosophy,  therefore,  in  its  ideal  perfection,  is 
a  l)ody  of  reasoned  truih.' 

That  Mr.  Perrier  has  produced  a  very  able  and  remarkable 
work,  likely  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  progress  of 
metaphysical  science,  is  what  no  competent  critic  will  deny ;  and 
what,  we  might  add,  the  author  does  not  require  any  critic, 
competent  or  incompetent,  to  assure  him  of.  That  he  has 
successfully  accomplished  the  gigantic  task  indicated  in  his 
Introduction,  is  by  no  means  so  incontrovertible.  We  are  quite 
willing,  however,  to  allow  that  he  is  right  in  eschewing  all  pro¬ 
fessions  of  modesty  and  appeals  to  critical  indulgence  as 
unsuited  to  a  work  of  strict  demonstration.  Still,  there  is  one 
part  of  his  task  in  which  a  little  more  appf'araiice  of  modesty 
might  have  been  neither  unsuitable  nor  injurious.  Valuable  and 
interesting  as  is  the  matter  of  his  criticisms  on  preceding  writers 
and  received  opinions,  their  manner  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  his 
readers  as  needlessly  arrogant.  He  seems  scarcely  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  but  for  the  labours,  and  even  the  errors,  of  his  ])rede- 
cessors,  his  own  work  would  never  have  been  produced  ;  and  that 
>ve  are  not  necessarily  wiser  than  our  predece.ssors  because  we 
can  see  their  mistakes.  We  have  just  the  one  advantage  that 
was  impossible  to  them  :  w'e  inherit  their  labours  and  experience. 
No  man,  however  tall  or  sharp-sighted,  can  climb  on  his  own 
shoulders,  or  see  into  his  own  eyes.  And  if  in  the  ])resent  article, 
standing  on  Mr.  Perrier’s  shouldei.s,  and  looking  into  his  eyes,  we 
should  be  able  to  point  out  some  flaws  and  some  oversights  in 
his  performance,  we  shall  not  call  his  w’ork  ‘rubbish’  (p.  35),  nor 
set  ourselves  up  as  oracles,  and  sot  him  down  a»s  a  dunce.  Hut 
this  by  the  way. 

The  most  valuable  feature  in  the  Introduction  (in  o\ir  judg¬ 
ment)  is  the  thorough,  uncompromising  distinction  laid  dowm 
between  the  science  of  Knowledge,  which  the  author  names 
Epistemology,  and  the  science  of  Heing,  or  ( )ntology ;  and  the 
clear  manner  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  first  business  of 
metaphysics  is  with  the  former ;  and  that  until  epistemology  ha.s 
been  soundly  constructed,  ontology  can  be  nothing  but  a  castle 
in  the  clouds.  Whether  it  can  be  attempted  with  more  .success 
afterwards  is  a(iuestion  on  which  w'e  have  doubts,  to  be  presently 
stated,  but  on  which  Mr.  Perrier  has  none.  Jietwx*en  these  two 
divisions  of  philosophy,  a  third  is  intercalated,  namely,  *AgnoJ- 
oh^jy,  or  tlie  Theory  of  Ignorance,’  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
novel  features  of  the  work. 


Passing  over  some  matters  in  the  Introduction  w’hich  invito 
controversy,  w'e  come  to  tlie  ‘Institutes’  themselves,  lhe.se  con¬ 
sist  ot  a  cl»ain  of  propositions,  of  which  ‘  The  Kpi.stemology 
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comprises  twenty-two ;  ‘  Tlie  Ai^noiology/  ;  ami  *  The 

Ontology/  eleven.  The  conclusion  of  the  wliole — the  inmost 
pith  ami  topmost  fruit  of  the  wliole  system,  which  is  to  furnisii 
the  refutation  at  once  of  materialism  and  idealism,  of  tin*  errors 
of  vulgar  thinking,  and  the  errors  of  scientitic  ]>sychologv\  is 
this  :  The  only  thing  which  we  can  really  know ;  the  only  thing 
which  we  can  truly  he  ignorant  of ;  and  the  only  being  which 
actually  e 
This  smne 
and  the  o^ 

the  ‘  concretion  of  the  ego  and  non-ego  /  the  ‘  self  ami  not-self' 

‘  If,*  says  the  Professor,  somewhat  inagiiiloijuentlvs  ‘  the  reader 
has  got  well  in  hand  these  two  truths— /irsf,  that  there  can  be  a 
knowlerlge  of  things  only  witli  the  addition  of  a  self  or  subject ; 
and  Hccondhjy  that  there  can  be  an  ignorance  only  of  that  of 
which  there  can  be  a  knowledge,  he  will  tind  himself  in  possession 
of  a  lever  powerful  enough  to  break  open  the  innermost  secrecies 
of  nature.  These  tNvo  instruments  cut  deep  and  far — they  lay 
op«*n  the  universe  from  stem  to  stern*  (p.  405).  This  is  a  inagni- 
ficient  bojist ;  and  if  it  were  true,  ^Ir.  Ferrier  would  certainly 
have  refuted  that  very  modest  view  of  the  scope  and  mission  of 
philosophy  given  in  his  Introduction,  wdiich  regards  it  as  existing 
only  for  polemical  purposes,  to  correct  the  ‘  inadvertencies  of 
ordinary  thinking,*  and  to  refute  the  errors  of  psychology.  Put, 
jierhaps  the  ri*ader  may  be  a  little  disappointed  when  he  tinds 
that  this  laying  0|H7n  of  the  secrecies  of  nature  consists  simply 
in  demonstrating  that  there  are  no  secrecies  to  lay  open,  except 
such  iis  we  have  been  so  familiar  with  from  our  childhood  that 
we  have  overlooked  them.  Instead  of  lifting,  as  we  are  half  letl 
to  expect,  by  some  unheard-of  process,  the  veil  of  nature,  and 
revealing  the  unknown  universe,  Mr.  Ferrier  takes  the  simpler 
method  of  lussuring  us  that  there  really  is  nothing  behind  the 
veil  but  nont<e)ise,  and  that  the  universe,  a])artfrom  the  knowing 
mind,  or  self,  is  not  the  unknown,  but  the  unknowable, — the 
contrailictory  and  absurd. 

One  indication  of  the  eminently  suggestive  character  ot  this 
volume  is  the  great  ditbculty,  amounting  to  impossibility,  which 
wo  liml  of  ])resenting,  in  the  comjiass  of  an  article,  the  substance 
ol  tilt*  brief  memoranda  made  iluring  its  perusiil.  The  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  go  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and 
pn  •sent  as  concisely  and  clearly  as  we  can  our  leading  objections 
to  the  jdan  and  conclusions  of  the  ‘  Institutes.* 

Our  first  objt*ction  is,  that  the  basis  of  the  system  is  neither 
wiile  enough,  nor  tleep  enough,  nor  jiroperly  laiil.  ^«ot  wide 
enough,  inasmuch  as  a  single  fact  is  assumed  as  the  foundation  of 
nieta])hysics,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  show  that  there 


xists; IS  M in(l-t(Hjetlier-wuk-tluit‘ivJiic/t‘tt~ii pjnrJicuds. 
idea  isvariously  expressed,  as  ‘the  synthesis  of  the  subject 
bject  /  the  ‘  union  of  the  universal  and  the  particular  •* 
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are  no  other  facts  equally  primary  aiul  fuiulamental,  or  even  that 
this  hvct  is  capable  of  being  really  lunlerstood  and  soundly 
argued  from  when  thus  isolated.  Not  iletip  enough,  inasmuch  as 
certain  preliminary  (questions  ought  to  have  been  settled  which 
are  piu>sed  over.  And  not  properly  laid,  inasmuch  as  the  first 
and  fundamental  proposition  is  ambiguously  stated  ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  states  as  a  necessary  truth  of  reason  what,  if  we  mistake 
not,  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  psychological  fact 
Uur  readers  must  really  forgive  ns  if,  for  brevity  sake,  w’e  are 
sometimes  a  little  dogmatical ;  and  as  to  Professor  Ferrier  him¬ 
self,  he  cannot  complain  if  our  admiration  of  him  leads  us  now 
and  then  to  catch  his  style. 

We  fully  agree  with  him  that  a  system  of  philosophy  ‘must  bo 
reasoned.’  Put  his  idea  of  reasi)uing  appears  to  us  far  too 
luirrow  ;  contemplating,  as  it  does,  deductive  reasoning  only,  and 
ignoring  the  indisputable  truth  that  in  matters  of  fact  the  most 
rigid  deduction  is  fruitless,  unless  based  oii  a  complete  and  correct 
induction.  The  foundation  on  which  Mr.  Ferrier  rears  the  entire 
column  of  his  reasoning,  consists  of  a  single  stone.  This  is  a 
liazardous  style  of  architecture,  especially  when  the  capital  of  the 
column  is  nothing  less  vast  or  weighty  than  the  ‘  Theory  of 
Iknng.’  The  great  pyramid  of  Chco])s,  if  placed  point  downwards, 
however  accurately  halauced,  would  be  in  perilously  unstable 
eipiilibrium,  Mr.  Ferriers  system  is  in  a  somewhat  similar 
predicament.  New  matter  is  introduced,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  form  of  definitions,  and  other  unsupported,  and  by  no  means 
self-evident  assertions,  involving  a  constant  risk  (to  say  no  more, 
since  we  cannot  hero  stoj)  to  j)iove  it)  of  those  two  subtle  and 
fatal  fallacies, — ambiguous  middle,  and  assumption  of  the  point 
to  be  proved  Thus  the  structure,  as  it  rises,  menacingly  over¬ 
hangs  its  base.  Ciranting  that  the  fundamental  proposition  is 
indisputable,  and  the  argument  without  a  Haw,  all  that  could  bo 
claimed  for  the  ‘Institutes’  is,  to  have  laid  down,  not  ^the  laws,' 
but  o)ie  law,  of  correct  nieUiphysical  thinking,  and  to  have 
indicated  its  bearing  on  the  most  imp<jrtant  philosojdrical  con¬ 
troversies.  For  all  that  appears,  there  may  ho  other  cfjually 
important  propositions,  which  ought  to  lie  alongside  of  the 
author’s  first,  in  order  to  the  construction  of  a  com]dete  theory 
of  knowing.  And  if  so,  since  all  demonstration  is  hut  ndatively, 
not  absolutely,  conclusive  (i.  e.,  th(i  conclusion  is  true  if  the 
premises  are  true  and  the  reasoning  faultle*ss),  it  may  happen 
that  his  conclusions  will  need  as  inucli  modification  as  would  tin? 
conclusions  of  a  <lemonstration  in  mechanics,  in  wliich  elasticity, 
imperfect  flexibility,  ami  friction  bad  been  left  out  of  account. 

Hut  is  the  starting-point  of  the  ‘  Institutes’  any  n‘al  starting- 
point  at  all  ?  It  is  as  follows— ‘  ruoPosmoN  I.  The  Pulmauy 
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Law  or  Condition  of  all  Knowledge.  Alon"  with  whateviT 
any  intelligence  knows,  it  must,  as  the  grouiul  or  condition  of  its 
knowledge,  have  some  cognizance  of  itscIjV  The  first  sentence 

of  the  succeeding  ‘Observations  and  Explanations’  runs  thus: _ 

or  the  “  me,”  is  the  common  centre,  the  continually  known 
nillying-point,  in  which  all  our  cognitions  meet  and  agree.* 

Now,  in  th<‘  first  ])lace  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  this  ‘  fun¬ 
damental  proposition’  is,  in  fact,  three  propositions;  to  wit,  1st 
‘along  with  all  knowledge,  self  is  known.’  2nd,  ‘This  know¬ 
ledge  is  necessary — i.  e.,  to  suppose  it  absent  would  be  absurd.’ 
Jlrd,  ‘This  knowledge  of  self  is  the  “ground  or  condition”  of  all 
knowledge.' 

T1  le  first  of  these  propositions  no  clear  thinker  will  dis]intc, 
and  the  way  in  which  tin*  author  has  acci)unted  for  (»ur  over¬ 
looking  (as  we  <lo)  the  constant  presence  of  ‘self’  in  our  thoughts, 
on  the  ])rinci])le  of  familiarity,  is  alike  ingenious  and  siinjdc 
(pp.  T7-tSI).  Jlut  when  we  come  to  the  second  of  these  iinjdicd 
pro]>ositions.  we  are  entitled  to  ask  for  proof.  How  does  it  ajt|i»  ar 
that  this  knowh‘dge  of  self,  in  and  with  all  o\ir  kiuovledge,  is 
uecessi\ry  (  M  hat  contradiction  or  absurdity  is  involved  in  su])- 
pi^sing  it  absent  ?  It  is  a  psychological  fact — i.  e.,  a  fact,  tcauh- 
ing  which  consciousness,  properly  interrogated,  assures  us  that  it 
is  so.  Ihit  how  <lot‘s  reas«)n  show  that  it  must  be  so  ?  AVliat 
contradiction  arises  from  the  su]>position  (how  imjuobable  soever) 
that  there  may  be  intelligenees  entirely  destitute  of  any  idea  of 
‘  Self ’  or  *  me’ — any  reflerfice  consciousness  at  alW  To  us.  on 
the  contrary,  it  ajij)ears  highly  probable,  and  if  there  could  he 
such  a  creature  as  a  juirt*  intellect, — a  knowing  mind  utterly 
devoid  of  will,  etVort,  or  (motion, — sensation,  judgment,  and  rea¬ 
soning  might  go  (U),  and  a  complete  fabric  of  simjdy  objective 
knowledge  construct  itself  (so  to  speak)  without  any  knowledge 
of  self  whatevtT.  We  allow  the  high  improbability  of  any  such 
abstract  int(‘lh\t  n^allv  existing  ;  but  we  denv  that  it  is  a  (on- 
tradictory  supposition.  And  we  believe  our  knowledgt*  ot  sell 
to  arise  from  those  capacities  of  our  nature  whi(  h  the  ‘  Insti¬ 
tutes’  a]^pear  to  us  to  have  wholly  ignored — emotion  and  volun¬ 
tary  action. 

A  still  more  imp(»rtant  (piestion  has  to  be  solved  before  w*e 
can  admit  what  we  have  s(‘t  down  as  the  third  proposition, 
lurking  und(*r  the  covert  of  ‘  Prop.  1.  of  the  Instituti  s.’  (Jrant- 
ing  that  ahuig  with  all  knowledge  whatsoever,  the  mind  knows, 
or  is  c(»nscious  ot,  itselt,  how  does  it  a]>]>oar  that  this  knowh  dg(5 
is  tht*  *  (//*»<  or  ctnid  it  ion*  of  the  knowledge  of  other  things? 
Why  may  not  it  bo  the  necessary  consequence  ?  or  an  insepa¬ 
rable  accompaniment  ?  Wlieu  a  musical  cliord  is  struck,  a 
certain  musical  sc'und,  a  certain  vibration,  a  certain  amount  ot 
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tension  are  inseparably  connected.  But  the  sound  is  not  tho 
‘ground  or  condition*  of  the  vibration,  but  its  siiuultaneous 
result,  as  the  vibration  is  of  the  tension  and  the  impulse  together. 
Suppose  (to  bring  the  illustration  rather  closer  to  the  point)  that 
the  chord  could  liear  its  own  sound,  and  was  conscious  of  itself 
an  sounding^  though  quite  unconscious  of  its  tension  and  vibra¬ 
tion,  this  self  knowledge,  though  inseparable  from  the  sound, 
would  not  be  the  ‘  ground  or  condition,*  but  rather  the  result  of 
it  Why  may  it  not  be  thus  with  the  mind,  which  is  awakened 
to  consciousness  of  itself  only  by  the  presence  of  some  special 
experience,  and  which  cannot  have  a  thought  without  being 
aware  that  it  thinks  ?  At  all  events,  if  this  view  be  incorrect,  it 
was  incumbent  on  Mr.  Ferrier  to  prove  it  so  ;  otherwise  his 
reader  may  grant  his  fundamental  proposition  in  a  sense  wholly 
ditferent  from  that  in  which  he  himself  proceeds  to  argue  from  it. 

The  foundation,  then,  is  by  no  means  secured  for  the  next  step 
of  the  argument,  namely,  that  the  ‘  object  of  knowledge  always 
is,  and  must  be,  the  object  with  the  addition  of  oneself — object 
plus  subject — thing  or  thought,  m^cirni  so  that ‘self  is  an 
integral  and  essential  part  of  every  object  of  cognition.*  If  the 
view  above  thrown  out  be  correct,  and  the  knowledge  of  self  bo 
not  the  necessary  condition^  but  only  the  inseparahh  accom pa  ni- 
tMut,  of  all  other  knowledge  ;  in  other  words,  if  the  link  which 
binds  them  indissolubly  to  one  another  be  not  the  nature  of 
khoidedgej  h\it  t\\Q  nature  of  the  mind ;  then,  we  submit,  the 
logic  of  the  ‘  Institutes*  breaks  down  at  the  second  stop,  as  well 
as  at  the  first.  The  ])rofessor  will  perhaps  ])ardon  another 
simple  illustration,  such  as  he  himself  docs  not  disdain  to  use  on 
occasion.  The  ‘  necessary  condition*  of  a  spoonful  of  water,  is  a 
8|mn  to  hold  the  water.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  spoonful 
ot  water  is  the  water  plus  the  spoon.  It  is  sim})ly  a  certain 
amount  of  water  in  a  certain  shape  ;  to  the  actual  existence  of 
which  shape,  the  existence  of  the  spoon,  and  its  relation  to  tho 
water,  as  containing  it,  are  necessary.  We  can  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  ‘  a  spoonful  of  water,*  and  ‘  a  spoon  full  of 
water;*  and  could  do  so  even  if  (as  in  the  case  of  the  mind  and 
knowledge)  wa  were  practically  unable  to  pour  the  water  away 
and  leave  the  spoon  em])ty. 

We  must  ask  the  n  ader  to  accompany  us  one  step  further  in 
the  argument  of  the  ‘  Institutes.’  The  knowledge  of  self,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  author,  is  not  mendy  an  inseparable  element  of  all 
knowledge  ;  it  is  ‘  the  unchangeable,  neco.^sarv,  an<l  universal 
part  ot  our  cognitions,*  or  in  logical  phrasi',  ‘the  known  sum- 
genusy  the  known  generic  part,  ot  all  cognitions*  (Proj>.  7, 
P’ ^’B).  On  reading  this  remarkable  statement,  one  of  the  first 
things  that  strikes  one  is,  that  the  suminum  genus  of  all  dif- 
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ferent  kinds  or  instances  of  knowledge  (what  Mr.  Fenier  calls 
‘cognitions')  must  he — knowledge;  and  that,  whatever  ‘ know- 
ledgti'  may  he,  and  however  closely  it  may  he  linki‘d  with  ‘s^  lf 
knowledge’  and  ‘self’  do  not  mean  precisely  the  s:une  thing.  Kr<^o, 
‘the  ego’  cannot  he  ‘the  known  generic  ]»art  of  all  cognitiuiW 
Further,  tJnit  cannot  he  the  ‘summum  genus’  of  knowledcio,  in 
which  knowledge  itself  agrees  with  some  other  things  ;  namelv, 
with  emotion  and  voluntary  action.  The  ‘me’  or  ‘  .self  is  t lie 
sviithe.sis  of  these  three — knowledge,  emotion,  action  ;  it  is  the 
ontological  ground  of  all  three  ;  the  logical  antece«lent  of  all 
11111*0  ;  the  H umitium  f/t iius  oi'  wWwh  these  three  are  thesulxirdi- 
nate  genera.  Knowledge  and  feeling  are  comprehended  iinder 
the  common  conscious  ness.  We  are  conscious  of  knowing, 

con.scions  of  h*eling  ;  and  neither  of  the.se  expressions  is  less 
projier  or  intelligible  than  the  other.  Perhn})s  the  readiT  will 
lie  n'udy  to  add,  ‘and  we  are  conscious  of  acting.’  If  we  an\  so 
inucli  the  better  for  our  argument.  But  we  incline  to  think, 
that  an  attentivi' examination  .shows  us  to  have  no  (f  irect  con- 


sk-iou.sness  of  action  ;  hut  that  knowledge  and  feeling,  the  two 
kiinls  of  iiiseparahb/  ((CCcruijxnnf  tin*  exercise  of 

the  will.  We  know  that  we  act,  and  we  feel  that  we  act.  And 
if  we  ilistinguish  the  ‘  me,’  or  conscious  self,  from  the  mind, 
we  .should  say  that  tlie  ‘  me’  is  one  and  the  .same  thing  with  con- 
sciousnes.s  ;  and  that  the  mind  is  consciousness  jthis  activity. 

Mr.  Ferrier’s  oversight,  then,  appears  to  us  to  he  in  not 
having  iisked — ‘  Is  the  presence  of  self,  as  an  element  of  all 
knowleilge,  e.sstaitial  to  knowledge  as  knowledge,  or  to  know¬ 
ledge  as  comprehended,  along  with  something  el.se  which  is  not 
knowledgt'  (viz.,  emotion)  uiuh‘r  the  higher  genus  of  c^mscioiis- 
ness  f  'I’he  only  t‘.sca[)e  which  seems  left  to  him  i.s,  to  attirm 
that  by  ‘knowledge’  he  means  ‘consciousness.’  But  to  ilo  tlds 
would  1h‘  at  onc(*  to  d(‘stroy  metaphysics ;  for  the  emotions  do 
not  admit  of  being  .scientifically  reasoned  about.  All  the  reason- 
4ng  m  the  world  could  never  teach  any  man  what  it  is  to  love 
or  to  hate,  to  rejoice  or  to  grievt\  He  may  have  a  knowledge  of 
the.se  things,  hut  only  after  having  felt  them,  with  a  sort  (d  con- 
st'iou.sness  (piite  distinct  from  that  witli  which  the  intellect 
aj>prt  hends  the  truths  of  rea.soning.  And  though  it  may  hecon- 
venit'iit  and  emphatic  in  common  language  to  u.se  ‘  knowledge 
in  the  wiile  and  vague  .sen.'^e  of  ‘  consciou.sness,’  it  is  (d)vious  tiint 
it  we  are  t»)  construct  a  .science  of  knowledge,  we  must  r«  gard  it 
as  that  which  reason  can  apprehend,  and  which  can  he  appre- 
heiuliMl  hv  reason  alone. 


ITofessor  Ferrier,  with  a  very  jiardonahle  satisfaction  in  hi.^ 
«>wn  rig<»n)usly  woven  chain  of  syllogism.^  declares  his  ‘  Insti¬ 
tutes  to  Ix',  like  Achilles,  vulnerable  only  in  one  point. 
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niy  first  proposition,  he  says,  aiul  I  will  drive  you,  step  by  step, 
to  grant  inv  last !  But  did  it  escape  his  recollection,  that  there 
are  two  wavs  of  assailing  the  starting-point  of  a  deduction  ?  You 
may  assail  the  fiindainental  proposition  directly,  or  you  may  pro¬ 
visionally  grant  it,  and  then  show  that  it  legitimately  leads  to  a 
false  conclusion.  And  we  confess  that  the  seventh  j^ropositiou 
of  the  ‘Institutes'  looks  to  us  like  a  redurtio  ad  ;  and, 

therefore,  since  it  is  legitimately  deduced,  argues  a  Haw  in  the 
first.  And  as  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  that  this 
first  proposition,  indubitable  in  one  sense,  is  without  ]>roof  iii 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  argued  from  in  the  ‘  Institutes,'  we  now 
go  further,  and  infer  that  it  is  not  only  ‘  not  proven,’  but  not 
true. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  foundation  of  the  system,  of  which  we 
have  ventured  to  express  the  conviction  that  it  is  ‘  neither  wide 
enough,  nor  deep  enough,  nor  properly  laid.'  Having  endea¬ 
voured,  as  far  as  our  limited  space  ])ennits,  to  show  cause  for  the 
first  and  last  of  these  assertions,  we  must  beg  the  reader's  atten¬ 
tion,  for  a  couple  of  pages,  to  the  second.  It  is  not  our  fault  that 
we  have  been  all  this  time  talking  about  ‘  knowledge,'  without 
ever  inquiring  wlutt  knoviedije  is*.  The  neglect  of  this  pre- 
hminary  in(|uiry  seems  to  ns  a  most  fatal  defect  of  this  brilliant, 
acute,  and  juofoinid  work.  Unless  we  clearly  nndcr.stand  wdiat 
knowledge  is,  the  first  proposition  is  neither  true  nor  false,  but 
simply  unmeaning.  And  this  is  what  we  meant  by  saying  that 
the  foundation  of  the  ‘  Institutes'  does  not  go  dee])  enough.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ferrier  will  refer  us,  indeed,  to  ^  79-iS()  of  his  Introduction, 
to  show  that  he  has  by  no  means  overlooketl  the  importance  of 
the  question — what  is  knowledge  ^  but  has  cxj)ressly  stated  that 
the  very  object  of  the  first  part  of  his  ‘  I  institutes'  is  to  furnish  the 
ans^ye^  to  it.  But  this,  we  submit,  doo.s  in  no  degree  Justify  his 
placing  as  the  fundamental  propo.sitiou  of  his  system,  a  sentence 
m  which  the  words  occur,  whatever  any  inielliycnve  knows — 
iJTtnnul  of  its  knowledge — it  must  have  some  cognizance — with¬ 
out  the  slightest  attempt  to  attach  any  fixed  meaning  to  these 
words.  If  ‘knowing,'  and  ‘knowledge,'  and  ‘cognizance,' and 
‘intelligence,'  cannot  be  defined,  it  ought  to  have  been  first 
explained  why  not.  But  we  think  they  can  he  liefined  very 
elearly.  In  §  82  of  the  Introduction  it  is  affinm*d  that  the 
<]oostion.  What  is  knovAcdgc?  which  is  in  itself  ambiguous,  may 
resolved  into  two,  ami  no  more  than  two  intelligible  (jues- 
tioiis — viz.,  ‘What  different  kinds  of  knowledge  are  there?’  ami 
hat  identical  ])oint  is  there  in  all  the  kimls  of  knowledge  ? 
«Wng  .Mr.  Ferrier’s  pardon,  there  is  a  third  que.stioii,  and  one 
fhe  mere  asking  of  which  affords  the  answer  to  the  second.  By 
know'ledge,'  we  may  mean  either  tluit  vjhich  v'c  kuoWj  or  the 
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act  of  know  ID  g.  And  so  the  question,  ‘What  is  kuowk‘d|,a^ 
may  mean,  what  is  it  to  know  ?  And  we  cannot  jisk  this  with¬ 
out  seeing  that  Mr.  Ferrier’s  second  question  is  virtually 
answered.  That  which  is  common  to  all  the  diiierent  kinds  of 
knowledge,  is  simply  the  fact  that  they  are  known — the  act  of 
knowing. 

But  is  ‘  knowing'  capable  of  any  definition  ?  Wo  n  plv, 
knowing  is  correct  judgment  of  certainty.  Judgment  o/cvr- 
ta  inty^  as  distinguished  from  judgment  of  probability  (eorreot  or 
incorrect),  which  is  opinion  ;  and  correct  judgment^  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  wrong  judgment,  which  is  error,  and  from  inability 
to  judge,  or  absence  of  judgment,  which  is  ignorance.  ‘Judg¬ 
ment’  itself  cannot  be  defined,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  jirimaiy  o]Kra- 
tion  of  the  mind,  which  can  be  ajjprehended  only  by  direct  con¬ 
sciousness.  The  so-called  definitions  of  judgment  in  books  of 
logic  are  either  mere  explanations  of  the  word,  n(»t  of  the  thing  ; 
or  else  they  are  .statements  of  tw’o  principal  A/nr/s  of  judgments — 
viz.,  affirmation  and  negation.  We  all  understand  what  is  meant 
by  jinlging,  just  as  we  all  know  what  is  meant  by  remend)ering 
or  believing,  rejoicing  or  being  grieved.  We  may  d(\sciil)e 
ilifYerent  modifications  of  thi.s,  as  of  other  jnimary  ojh  rations  or 
states  of  mind,  ami  may  call  it  l»v  different  names  ;  but  all  our 
attempts  to  ex])lain  it  will  amount  to  no  more  than  this:  judging 
is  judging.  There  is  nothing  behind  this  starting-point;  nothing 
beh  >w  this  foundation. 


We  may  jii.st  add,  though  without  attempting  to  juir.sue  the 
line  of  thought  thus  (»j)ened,  that  the  sinqdest  form  of  judgunent 
is  negation ;  since  every  atfirniation  iinjdies  an  inlinity  ot  nega¬ 
tions,  whereas  a  negation  implies  nothing  at  all  biyond  it>elt. 
To  .say  ‘  Here  is  a  liook,’  implies  ten  thou.sand  affirmations, 
involved  in  tlie  wmals  ‘  hert‘,’  ‘  book,'  and  ‘  is  and  involves  an 
infinity  of  negations,  since  the  book  cannot  be  in  any  other  plat‘C 
of  the  universe,  and  no  other  material  object  in  the  universe 
can  be  where  the  book  i.s.  But  to  say  ‘llert*  is  not  a  book, 
involves  nothing  :  further  this  tlejuuient  saveth  not.  Hence,  it 
appears  to  u.s,  the  a.ssc*rtion  (at  p.  IDo)  of  the  ‘  Institute.s,  that 
‘  nothing  can  jK».ssibly  be  conceived,  except  it.self,  which  an  intel¬ 
ligence  mnst  always  be  cognisiuit  of,’  is  incorrect,  since  the  mind 
is  eognis;\nt,  in  every  act  of  judgment,  oi  opgosUiini. 

To  sum  up.  The  sumniKm  genus  of  knowledge  is  judgment. 
Th  e  simplest  form  of  judgment,  and  therefore  of  knowledge,  is 
negation.  Where  there  is  no  judgment,  either  alfirmative  or 
negative,  there  is  no  knowledge. 

To  attenqit  following  out  the  views  here  indicateil  would  be 
out  of  the  (piestion  in  a  review,  even  if  our  limits  were  not 
already  exhausted.  Xo  one  is  more  capable  than  Mr.  ierricr  ot 
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seeing  how  wide  and  deep  this  very  simple  theory  of  knowledge 
cuts  into  metaphysics;  or  of  testing  its  correctness.  We  will 
simply  add  here  the  causes  which  appear  to  us  to  have  led  meta¬ 
physicians  to  overlook  it 

First,  the  error  of  regarding  judgment  as  a  synthesis  of  subject 
and  predicate,  instead  of  regarding  subject  and  j)redicate  as 
merely  the  two  poles  of  judgment,  having  no  more  inde¬ 
pendent  existence  than  the  two  sides  of  a  sixpence  without  the 
sixpence.  Locke  starts  with  this  error  in  his  chapter  on 
Knowledge.* 

Secondly,  the  not  observing  how,  as  propositions,  which  are 
judgments  explicitly  stated,  are  condensed  into  words,  so  the 
act  of  judgment  is  latent  (or  rather  many  acts  of  judgment)  in 
every  distinct  object  of  thought.  8o  that  instead  of  judgment  or 
knowledge  being,  as  Locke  expresses  it,  ‘  the  perception  of  the 
aCTeenient  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,'  we  have  no  ideas  in 
which  judgment  is  not  implied. 

Thirdly,  most  mischievous  of  all,  perhaps,  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice,  from  which  the  profound  and  acute  author  of  the  ‘  Insti¬ 
tutes'  has  not  broken  free,  of  dealing  with  knowledge  in  its  mo.st 
complex  form — viz.,  perception  (of  material  objects)  ;  instead  of 
its  simplest  form — viz.,  certainty  of  truths,  events,  and  existence. 

We  might  have  written  a  very  ditferent  article  on  this  remark¬ 
able  book,  dwelling  on  its  strong  points  instead  of  its  weak  ones, 
calling  attention  to  the  value  of  many  of  Professor  Ferrier's 
views,  and  especially  of  his  hi.storical  criticisms  (for  an  admirable 
specimen  of  which,  see  the  remarks  on  J)r.  Reid,  p.  481) ;  and 
illustrating  by  extracts  his  mastery  over  thought  and  language, 
and  his  wonderful  power  of  presenting  the  most  abstruse  thought 
in  a  clear,  common  .sense  light,  and  clothing  the  most  arid  themes 
^ith  a  vivacity  and  felicity  of  diction  which  a  p(K*t  or  an  orator 
might  envy,  and  to  which  few  indeed  among  metaphysicians  can 
pretend.  Rut  we  have  thought  it  much  more  re.spectful  to  a 
^*ork  of  such  pretensions,  and  to  the  author  himself,  to  bring  out 
hilly  and  fairly  our  chief  objections  to  the  system  of  the  ‘Institutes' 
as  a  system,  and  the  n'asons  which  prevent  our  regarding  it  as 
more  than  a  rich  and  splendid  ‘contribution  to  philosophical 
literature.'  And  so,  again  expres.sing  our  frank  and  hearty 
admiration  of  ;Mr.  Ferrier’s  abilities,  and  our  thanks  for  the 
P^at  protit  as  well  as  plea.sure  wliich  his  ‘  Institutes  have 
afforded  us,  we  take  our  leav'e  of  him  and  of  them,  not  without 
the  hope  that  we  shall  meet  again. 


*  e  arc  happy  to  own  ourselves  indebted  for  this  view  to  the  profound 
©wsei^at ion  of  a  writer  in  the  ‘North  British  Review’  (for  Nov.,  1S.50),  Uiat 
^  the  Mnii  of  thought  is  u  judgment^  so  the  unit  of  spcccli  is  a  pro|>osilion. 
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Aut.  IV. — LatuJ,  Labour,  and  Gold;  or,  Tivo  Years  in  Victoria: 
with  Visits  to  Si/dnr^  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Uv  ^Villium 
Howitt.  Two  Volumes.  l*ost  Svo.  21s.  Loiulon :  Loii^nnan  A:  (’o. 

This  is  just  the  kind  of  Avork  which  has  lon<^  been  needed,  and 
for  which  we  have  been  looking.  The  vast  interest  recently 
awakened  in  the  Australias,  and  the  immense  mind)er  of  our 
countrymen  who  have  proceeded  thither,  have  created  a  feeling 
previously  unknown,  and  for  which  little  preparation  hiis  been 
made.  Until  very  recently,  the  Australian  colonies  were  almost 
entirely  unknown  amongst  us.  They  were  associated  with  the 
habits  of  a  penal  .settlement  rather  than  with  commercial  specu¬ 
lations  or  social  life.  The  discovery  of  gi)ld,  however,  has  in- 
ve.sted  tliom  with  new  interest.  The  scene  has  suddenly  changed. 
Vast  crowds  have  emigrated,  in  the  hojjcs  of  sharing  in  the 
wealth  dhseovereil ;  and  the  tide  of  emigration  has  {lowed  on  and 
increased  its  bulk  so  raj>idly,  that  time  has  not  been  allowed  fur 
earlier  di.sapp«»intments  to  cool  the  ardor  or  to  sUiy  the  ])rogress 
of  later  adventurers.  The  markets  of  the  Australias  have,  in 
conseipieuee,  been  glutted  ;  emigrants  as  well  as  merchandize 
have  been  poured  into  the  colonies  too  rapidly  ;  no  adeipiate  pro¬ 
vision  exi.stcil  for  the  vast  crowds  which  arrived  weekly,  nor  was 
there  a  demand  for  a  tithe  of  the  goods  with  which  commercial 
cnUTpnse  stocked  the  colonhil  markets.  An  unexampled  state 
of  things  has  conse(|U(*ntly  ensued,  out  of  which  a  hu'gc  amount 
of  good  may  ultimately  How,  but  from  which,  in  the  meantime, 
bitter  disajjpointment  and  much  suffering  must  accrue. 

A  new  suite  of  things  has  hence  resulted,  to  which  nothing  analo¬ 
gous  exists  within  our  experience.  We  look  in  vain  to  the  ])ast  tor 
anvthing  simikir  to  what  the  Australian  colonies  present,  and  it 
will  be  well  if  wo  are  wise  enough  to  improve  tlie  lessons  now 
taught,  and  to  gather  from  the  many  evils  that  have  arisen,  those 
rules  which  educe  order  from  confusion,  and  the  restraints 
aud  virtues  of  social  life  from  the  recklessness,  intemptjrance,  and 
debauchery  wdiich  are  so  extensively  prevalent.  Several  w'orks 
ou  the  Australian  Colonies  have  recently  appeared,  wliich  liave 
<loue  much  to  disperse  the  mists  enwra])})ing  them,  and  we  have 
bt'gun,  in  conse<(ueuce,  to  catch  a  glimmering  of  their  actual 
state.  It  is  lamentable  to  .see  how’,  as  in  other  cases,  ofticial 
rejH^rts  Irom  the  Australias  have  sometimes  served  to  mislead. 
It  is  no  great  marvel  that  it  should  be  so.  Our  colonial  apj^oint- 
nients  are,  in  most  ciises,  regulated  by  any  consideration  rather 
Uian  iH^rsonal  fitness.  Tlie  Moavos  anil  the  Hshes’  are  dis¬ 
tributed  as  rewards  for  jiolitical  partisaushij)  rather  than  as 
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remuiR'ratiou  for  services  to  be  reiulered.  The  parties  receiving 
them,  ignorant  of  tlieir  work,  aiul  iiuHsposed  to  its  performance, 
are  necessarily  dependent  on  others,  whose  rejx)rts  are  naturally 
colored  bv  seltish  and  sinister  considerations. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  remember  the  marvellous 
Imports  sent  home  by  Mr.  La  Trobe,  the  governor  of  Victoria. 
Thousjuids  were  induced  by  them  to  leave  their  native  country, 
yet,  when  they  were  seen  pouring  into  tlie  colony  in  va.st 
shoals,  this  same  gentleman  avsked  Mr.  llowitt,  ‘  What  are 
all  these  people  coming  for  V  to  which  the  latter  naturally  re¬ 
plied  : To  gather  the  gold  that  you  tell  them  lies  everywhere 
and  all  over  the  country."  ‘  Surely,"  says  our  author,  ‘  never  were 
there  such  Arabian  Nights"  stories  as  those  of  Mr.  La  Trobo's 
despatches.  He  rides  up  to  Mount  Alexander,  and  the  first  two 
men  that  he  sees  at  work  he  pauses  to  watch.  In  two  hours  he 
sees  these  men  dig  out  live  pounds’  weight  of  gold  !  He  sees 
other  two  men  wash  out  of  two  tin  dishes  of  eartli,  1  think,  eight 
pounds"  weight  of  gold  !  He  pokes  the  moss  away  from  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  and  ])icks  u])  a  })iece  of  gold  !  lie  sees  gold  every¬ 
where  ;  and  winds  all  his  wonders  up  by  declaring  in  bis  des¬ 
patch,  that  “  the  whole  country  is  of  the  same  character.""  After 
this,  is  it  not  rather  cool  to  profess  astonishment  at  the  avidity 
of  the  millions  at  a  distance  to  witness  some  of  these  miracles  of 
affluence  for  themselves  ?’ 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  which  has  been  done  to  com¬ 
municate  to  our  peo})le  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
resources  of  the  Australian  colonies,  much  remains  to  be  effected. 
i\e  know  only'  the  outline ;  see  only  the  more  ju'orninent  ])oints 
of  the  case.  A  few  instances  of  marvellous  success  were 
trumpeted  abroad,  l>ut  the  ten  thousand  failures,  the  wretched- 
ne;^,  disease,  and  death,  which  awaited  the  great  body  of  the 
emigrants,  were  unknown.  Here  and  there  we  heard  of  a  gold- 
digger  who  went  out  in  poverty  and  returned  with  wealth  ;  but 
tile  w’asted  frames,  the  broken  hearts,  and  the  demoralized 
passions,  which  the  gold  mania  engendered,  were  not  passed 
before  us.  We  saw  the  fev/  bright  gleams,  but  the  thick  darkness 
was  never  revealed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  more  healthy  and  animating  features  of 
colonial  life  were  unheeded.  Tlie  beauties  of  its  scenery,  the 
varieties  and  habits  of  the  natural  world,  its  climate,  the  fertility 
of  its  soil,  its  economical  prospects,  its  commercial  and  political 
futarCy  were  unheeded  ;  stayers-at-home,  like  those  who  rushed 
fo  iu  distant  shores,  saw  but  one  idol  ;  were  swayed  by  one 
pi^sion  only.  The  love  of  gohl  took  posses.sion  of  men  s  minds, 
•^nd  such  was  its  intensity  that,  in  many  cases,  every  other 
passion  was  sacrificed. 
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Mr.  Howitt  s  work  is  admirably  adapted  to  correct  this 
enormous  evil.  It  supplies  fuller  and  more  reliable  iiifonnation 
on  the  gold-diggings  of  Australia  than  has  previously  been  com¬ 
municated,  at  the  same  time  that  it  betokens  the  keenest 
symjKithy  with  a  thousand  other  topics  suggested  by  Australian 
life,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  gigantic  evils  which  obstruct  the 
progress  of  the  colony,  and  prevent  for  a  time  its  full  develop¬ 
ment.  ^Ir.  Howitt 's  two  volumes  are  amongst  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  we  have  ever  read.  They  evince  a  freshness  and  buovancv 
and  fulness  of  life  ;  a  keen  relish  of  natural  scenery ;  a  hearty 
appreciation  of  dithculties,  w  ith  a  clear  perception,  in  many  cases, 
of  the  mode  in  w’hich  they  may  be  mastered  ;  a  g(‘nerous 
temperament  combined  w  ith  prudent  forecast ;  a  sympathy  with 
humanity,  how'ever  degraded,  with  an  ideal  not  lightly  attained, 
but  to  be  constantly  striven  after.  But  we  must  not  detain  our 
readers  from  the  work  itself,  and  w’e  shall,  therefore,  ])rocecd  to 
lav  before  them  some  of  its  statements,  from  which  thev  will  he 
better  able  to  judge  of  its  value. 

Our  author  arrived  at  Melbourne  in  September,  1852,  and  was 
.soon  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  extortions,  and  wretchedness 
which  have  broken  down  the  spirits  of  many  emigrants.  Tlie 
charges  at  MeU>ourne  were  perfectly  monstrous,  and  we  hope  that 
they  are  by  this  time  more  moderate  than  when  Mr.  Howitt 
lamled.  Tlie  freight  from  London  to  Melbourne,  he  tells  us,  w:vs 
three  pounds  per  ton.  From  the  ship  to  the  wharf,  eight  miles, 
it  was  thirty  shillings.  At  the  wharf  heavy  fees  are  charged,  and  tor 
cartage  to  the  town  an  enormoiis  rate  is  levied,  so  that,  Mr.  Howitt 
says,  ‘  the  whole  cost  of  transferring  your  effects  from  the  v(‘s.scl 
to  vour  lodging  is  actuallv  more  than  of  bringing  them  the 
previous  13,000  miles:  including  the  cost  of  conveying  them 
from  your  house  to  the  London  (locks.*  The  chargt'  for  carriage 
to  the  diggings  is  on  a  similar  scale,  the  low  est  rate  bt'ing  about  one 
pound  p('r  ton  per  mile.  In  the  town,  everything  is  on  a  similar 
scale.  In  the  shops  about  thnv  hundred  }>er  cent.  <m  the  prime 
cost  is  charged  ;  and  such  an*  the  crowds  pouring  into  the  country, 
that  most  exorbitant  charges  are  made  for  lodgings.  Fi^ur,  and 
even  six  |XHinds  a-week,  are  paid  for  two  small  rooms  wretcluMlly 
furnislu'd  ;  whilst  a  couple  of  em]Uy  rooms,  of  the  very  meanest 
de.scription,  let,  we  are  t(»ld,  for  two  pi'^unds  a-week.  The  price 
ot  land  in  and  about  ^lelliourne  is  ])roportionately  high.  That 
whicli  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  would  be  thought  dear 
at  one  or  two  thousand  pounds  ]x*r  acre,  was  realizing  trom  four 
to  six  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Howitt  tells  us  : — 

*  Houses  are  fre<]uently  pointi'dout  to  mo  in  the  outskirts,  as  h.aving 
root'utly  K'rn  sold,  with  a  ganh'n,  for  .i*l0,(H)0  or  .i*12.(KH),  wliic'h  in  the 
finest  suburbs  of  London  would  not  fetch  above  .1*2000.  Little  houses 
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in  the  town  which  in  London,  in  ^ood  streets,  would  let  for  £40  a  year, 
hen^  let  for  c£4(X).  ^ly  brother  has  built  two  jj^ood  houses  near  his 
own.  which  would  not  let  in  London  for  more  than  £70  a  year  each, 
or  £150  together;  he  lets  the  two  for  £1200.  And  there  is  a  single 
housi*  near,  worth  in  London  or  its  environs  £120  a  year,  for  which 
the  modest  sum  of  £2(X)0  a  year  is  asked! — a  sum  that  w’ould  pur¬ 
chase  it  at  home.* — Vol.  i.  p.  10. 

As  the  price  of  land  enters  largely  into  the  value  of  a  thousand 
other  things,  and  is  itself  affected  by  the  monstrous  system  which 
obtains,  we  shall  venture  on  another  brief  extract  illustrative  of 
the  evil : — 

‘Thclan<l  allotment  mania  bids  fair  to  surpass  w’hat  it  w’as  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  disastrous  IS  12.  A  piece  of  land  bought  a  few' months 
ago  for  £120  was  resold  for  £1120.  Every  day  the  same  thing 
occurs.  A  short  time  since  a  house  and  garden  were  bought  for 
£1000,  and  would  have  been  dear  at  that  ])rice  in  London,  and  to-day 
they  were  resold  for  £12,000.  Thus,  whatever  he  the  value  of  gold 
ols<*where,  it  is  here  only  of  one-third  the  value  it  was  a  Itwv  months 
ago.  That  which  now'  reepnres  twelve  thousand  sovereigns,  then  was 
purchasoahle  for  three  thousand.  The  prices  of  all  things  are  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Flour  is  now’  £3G  per  ton,  and  is  expected  shortly  to  he 
£K).  bread,  the  lib.  loaf,  is  now'  2s. ;  hay  is  £  10  per  ton,  actually 
more  than  sugar!  Oats,  1.5s.  piT  bushel ;  we  have  ten  bushels  in  our 
cart,  which  cost  us  £  1  in  London.  All  tools  and  the  like,  w'hieh  w'e 
brought  out  with  us,  are  £100  per  cent,  higiier,  whilst  long  mining 
l)Oots,  for  which  we  ])aid  £1 15s.,  are  here  w  orth  £0  j)er  pair.  A.  could 
sell  his  mii.ie  rille  for  £30.  Ihitter  is  3s.  ])er  Ih. ;  cabbages.  Is.  each  ; 
caulillowers,  2s  Gd. ;  onions,  Sd.  per  Ih.  b.  could  sell  his  house  and 
garden — a  good  house,  it  is  true,  with  stables  and  green hou.sc's — for 
£12,000.  'fhe  (lovernment  rents  a  Hour  steam-mill  in  tlu*  town  lor 
barracks,  which  cost  £G(X)0  building,  for  £1500  a  year.’ — Ih.  p.  21. 

Mr.  Ilowitt  speedily  found  that  the  purchases  he  had  made  in 
England  vvere  utterly  unsuited  to  their  ju'oposeil  ends.  His  cart 
was  sold  as  unfitted  for  the  country  which  he  had  to  travel, 
and  the  harness  was  thrown  aside  as  so  much  rubbish. 

‘  besides  this,  the  tools  of  hardware,— shovels,  picks,  dippers,  work¬ 
ing  cradles,  Ac.,  w  hich  had  hi‘en  ])ufled  oil*  to  us  in  London  as  being 
on  the  true  Californian  ])rineiph*,  we  should  have  been  infinitely  better 
without.  The  eradles,  like  the  harness,  were  tlu*  laughing-stock  cif  the 
diggers;  and  many  of  our  fellow-travellers  broke  theirs  up  and  burnt 
them.  Indeed,  w’hoever  juirposes  to  make  a  journey  to  the  Australia!! 
diggings,  if  he  he  wise,  will  load  himsell  with  nothing  in  England 
except  it  he  a  good  light,  w’aterproof  tent,  aiul  a  patent  bansom  s 
cart,  with  narrow*  wheels.  All  that  ho  wants  he  can  procure  of 
the  true  construct  ion,  much  better,  and  in  the  eiul  more  reasonable, 
ow  the  sparing  himself  the  most  s(*rious  labour  ot  trailing 

them  uj)  the  countrv.  The  w’iscst  man  is  he  that  has  the  lightest 
loa<l.’-~lh.  p.  Gl.  ‘ 
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In  Melbourne  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  encountered  is  the 
dust  Whenever  the  north  wind  jnevails,  the  duststonii  is 
unl)earable.  The  air  is  then  darkened  by  it,  ^sonietinies  iu 
suinnier  it  is  so  thick  that  you  cannot  see  your  liand  before  vuu. 

.  .  .  .In  the  streets  you  cannot  walk  without  a  veil  over  vour 
face,  or  your  eyes  and  mouth  are  speedily  tilled." 

Tlie  increase  of  population  in  Melbourne  and  the  colony 
generally  is  un]>recedented  in  the  history  of  our  depeiuh'n- 
cies.  In  IMol,  the  population  of  Victoria  was  llo.OOO,  whilst  iu 
1S52  it  amounted  to  200,000.  The  increase  of  Melbourne  was 
still  more  marvellous.  In  KS51  (only  eighteen  years  after  its 
commencement)  it  contained  2*1,000  inhabitants,  whilst  in 
lNr)2  they  numbered  80,000,  being  an  increase  in  mie  vear  of 
o7,0<H). 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  1851  was  TM  ,05(»,000,  whilst 
the  exports  were  IM,424,00(h  an<l  in  1852  the  imports  were 
i'i, 014,000,  and  the  ex])orts  i7,4()2,000. 

The  discoverv  of  gold  in  Australia  is  verv  recent.  The  rear- 
ing  of  sheep,  with  a  view  of  supplying  the  English  wool  market, 
was  the  previous  occupation  of  the  colonists.  A  large  capital 
wius  invested  in  this  tratlic,  and  it  was  found  to  ]>e  highly  remu¬ 
nerative.  The  ruin  of  this  branch  iT  commerce  was  pnalicted 
when  the  existence  of  gold  was  lirst  asct  rtained.  The  sijuatters 
were  loud  in  their  tbndKulings,  but  the  result  has  been  the 
reverse  of  what  they  anticipated.  On  this  topic  our  author  says — 


‘  The  ilocks  are  better  shepherded  than  ever  ;  for  when  there  were 
plenty  of  shejdierds,  they  used  to  j)en  their  ilocks  regularly:  iu>w,  as 
they  have  but  one  shepherd  to  one  flock,  he  camps  his  flock,  that  is, 
he  assembles  it  near  his  hut  :it  night,  and  there  it  lies  (piietly  till 
morning.  It  is  found  that  this  suits  the  flocks  ama/ingly.  They  are 
not  crowded  together  as  in  a  fold  of  hurdles.  'Phey  get  some  food 
often  in  the  night,  and  they  are  strongm*  and  better.  'Phe  cry  has 
raisiMl  the  wmd-market  at  home,  and  the  s<piatters  have  kept  it  up  as 
long  as  they  could,  by  ])rctending  that  the  flocks  are  diminished  by 
want  ol  pro]K*r  shepluTding,  and  that  the  amount  of  wool  will  be 
naturally  diminisheil.  It  is  all  fudge.  The  lh>cks  are  just  as  numerous, 
jis  healthy,  and  as  productive  of  wool  as  ever,  as  the  exports  ol  the  w»h)1 
will  prove.  Sheep  have  risen,  in  eonsetpienee  of  the  demand  at  the 
diggings,  from  7s.  to  15s.  and  ill  jK*r  head.  Eattle  hav(‘  risen  iu  like 
j»n)portion ;  and  horses,  which  used  to  be  worth  some  bOs.  a-hea*!  iu 
the  bush,  an‘  now  driven  down  to  Melbourne,  and  sold  for  from  .C  IO  to 
each.  In  l;wt,  the  Sipiatting  stations  are  now,  on  an  average, 
t|uailrupled  in  value.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  stjuatters  wciv  alarmed 
at  first  by  the  gold  discovery  ;  and  some  actually  in  their  panic  sold 
their  stations  at  any  price  they  could  procuri\  Ihit  a  very  little  time 
sutliet**!  to  show  that  this  idea  was  erroneous.  This  verv  station  ou 
which  we  now  are  was  offered,  with  all  its  sheep,  for  A*20,0tK)  to  a 
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neifT^lwur.  He  took  a  week  to  consider  of  it,  and  not  closin",  tlie 
holder  of  it  demanded  JL*JK),0(H),  and  directly  after,  £10,000.  That  is 
the  etfect  of  the  gold  on  the  squatters.’ — lb.  p.  1 11. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  tlie  climate  of  the  Aiistralias. 
It  has  generally  been  described  in  highly  favorable  terms; 
indeed,  the  language .  sometimes  employed  has  been  far  too 
poeticjil  to  carry  conviction  to  thoughtful  and  retlcctive  minds. 
There  is  undoubtedly  an  absence  erf  some  of  the  diseases  pre¬ 
valent  at  home,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  ailments  from 
which  we  are  happily  exem])L  Jn  August  our  author  speaks 
of  a  scorching  sun  following  immediately  on  the  rains  of 
winter.  ‘ 


‘  Wo  are  koo])ing  a  daily  ()])sorvation  of  the  thermometer, — having 
a  small  j)ortal)le  one  of  the  ^lessrs.  Ih^motts,  chronometer-makers, 
of  Clieapside,  which  we  carry  along  with  us,  and  so  have  always  at 
hand.  Now  it  hangs  outside  the  tent,  and  will  show  results  dilferent 
to  any  vet  published.  On  the  morning  of  duly  Jllst  it  stood  at  Ill®, 
that  is  one  degree  below  the  freezing  point.  It  had  been  much  lower 
in  the  night,  for  there  was  strong  Irost.  At  7  o’clock,  half  an  hour  after 
suuiise,  it  had  risen  in  the  sun  to  -10^;  at  9  o’clock  to  75°,  or  within 
one  degree  of  summer  heat;  and  at  10  o’clock  to  7S°,  two  degrees 
above  summer  heat.  At  noon  it  was  at  Sl°  ;  ;md  this,  too,  in  winter: 
while  the  tables  kej)t  by  (rovernnient,  and  j>ublislu“d  by  writei*s  who 
paint  the  climate  and  country  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  wish  people 
to  believe  them,  never  allow  the  mercury  to  descend  lower  than  45°  ; 
BO  that  there  could  never  ])ossibly  ])(*any  fro.st ;  and,  in  fact,  my  brother, 
Ihchard  Howitt,  whose  work  on  the  colony  1  have  found  the  most 
faithlul  y(*t  ]>ublished,  was  .severely  altaek(‘d  in  the  colonial  newsjiapers, 
for  saying  that  he  had  seen  ice.  t)u  the  other  hand,  they  tell  you  that 
the  thermometer  rarely,  and  only  in  hot  winds,  ascends  above  95°  in 
summer !  These  statements  are  really  disgraceful ;  for  the  mercury,  you 
Bee,  will  rise  in  a  winter’s  morning,  in  a  few  hours,  to  nearly  that  height, 
paying  no  regard  whatever  to  (lovernment  or  to  these  writers.  The 
cold  from  the  Antarctic,  and  thesun,iji  these  latitudes,  cause,  in  tlieir 
contest,  these  viohmt  changes.’ — lb.  j>.  dSO. 


Cramp  and  ])aralysi.s  are  said  to  lie  very  prevalent,  and  the 
dogs  especially  are  atfect(‘d  by  the  latter.  ‘  You  cannot  be  a  day 
ill  Melbourne  without  noticing  the  enormous  (juantity  of  dogs 
lying  about  in  the  streets,  and  a  great  number  of  these  are  so 
paralytic  that  they  can  scarcely  move,  particularly  in  their  hinder 
parts.’  Our  author  himself  experienced  the  annoy’ance.  ‘  The 
moment,’  he  say.s,  '  I  take  the  j)en  u]),  the  fingers  cramp  together; 
and  it  is  only  by  a  constant  and  determined  struggle,  sometimes 
for  hours,  that  1  can  coiujuer  it.’  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Howitt 
pronounces  the  climate  tine  and  genial.  ‘  \  an  Diemen  s  Land, 
fio  tells  us,  ‘is  the  coolest;  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia  arc  generally  warmer  than  \  ictoria;  but  V  ictoria  during 
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the  Slimmer  months  ijives  you  rather  the  climate  of  Spain  than 
tiie  promised  one  of  Devonshire.' 

But  our  readers  must  be  introduced  to  some  of  tlie  gold  di<T- 
gings.  Let  them  accompany  ^Ir.  Howitt  to  Spring  Crei  k,  whieli 
lie  visited  in  December,  1852.  We  can  only  give  very  brief 
extracts  from  his  description,  but  our  judgment  fails  us,  if  the 
jiicture  which  he  draws  serves  to  strengthen  the  desire  of  any  of 
our  Headers  to  be  co-workers  w’ith  the  men  whose  occupation  it 
describes.  Spring  Creek  runs  into  Reid's  Creek,  which  is  situated 
three  or  four  miles  below  it.  Aliout  20,000  peo]de  were  bt  lieved 
to  be  at  tliese  diggings,  and  18,000  ounces  of  gold  were  sent 
down  to  Melbourne  by  the  last  escort.  S])eaking  of  these  dig¬ 
gings  Mr.  Howitt  says, — 


‘  No  language  can  describe  the  scene  of  chaos  where  they  principally 
c.  The  cretk,  that  is,  a  considerable  brook,  is  diverted  from  its  course ; 


and  all  the  bed  of  the  old  course  is  dug  up  ;  then  each  side  of  the  creek  is 
dug  up,  and  liolcs  sunk  as  close  to  each  other  as  they  can  ])ossibly  be,  so 
as  to  leave  room  for  the  earth  that  is  thrown  out.  These  holes  are  some 


round,  some  sipiare,  and  some  no  sha])e  at  all,  the  sides  having  fallen  in  as 
fast  as  they  have  been  dug  out.  They  are,  in  fact,  j)its,  anti  wells, an»l 
bhapeless,  yawning  gulfs,  not  three  or  four  feet,  as  in  the  tem}»ting 
accounts  from  Mount  .Vlexander,  but  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  deep.  Out 
of  these  the  i‘arth  has  to  be  drawn  up  in  buckets  ;  and  some  wind  them 
up  with  windlasses,  rudely  constructed  out  of  the  wood  that  grows 
alumt  ;  and  others  haul  it  up  with  blocks  and  ])ulleys ;  others,  and  the 
greater  number,  merely  with  their  hands.  The  diggers  themselves 
generally  ascend  ami  descend  by  a  rope  fastened  to  a  post  above,  and 
by  holes  for  their  ft‘et  in  the  side  of  the  ])it. 

‘Many  of  these  holes  are  tilled,  or  nearly  so,  with  water,  lilterlng 
from  the  creek.  It  is  black  as  ink,  and  has  a  stench  as  of  a  tan-yard, 
partly  from  the  bark  with  which  they  line  the  sides  of  their  holes.  In 
the  midst  of  all  tln'se  holes,  the.se  lu‘aps  of  clay  and  gravel,  and  this 
stench,  the  diggers  are  working  awav,  thick  as  ants  in  an  ant-hill. 


You  may  imagine  the  labour  of  all  this,  and  especially  ot  keeping 


down  these  subterranean  deluges  of  Stvgiau  water. 


‘  T'he  eourse  of  tbe  creek  is  TuumI  with  other  diggers  washing  out 
their  gt>hl.  There  are  whole  rows,  almost  miles,  of  ]mddling-tubs  and 
rrailles  at  work.  'I'he  earth  containing  the  gold  is  thrown  into  the 
pmhUing-tubs — half-hogsheads — and  stirred  al'out  with  water,  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  hard  lum])s,  when  it  is  put  through  the  cradle,  and  the  goM 
deposited  in  the  slide  of  the  cradle,  then  washed  out  in  tin  dishes.  It 
is  a  scene  ot  great  bustle  and  animation.  YVe  saw  some  parties  who 
had  washed  out  in  the  course  of  the  day  lib.  weight  of  gidd,  others 
5  or  t»  oz. ;  and  so  most  of  them  had  some  golden  result.’ — lb.  j).  l<  1* 


In  another  ]»art  of  his  tlescription  he  speaks  of  men  working 
niuler  a  broiling  sun  u])  to  their  middle  in  water,  and  adds, — *  It 
:uiy  one  at  home  asks  yon  whether  he  shall  go  to  the  Australian 
diggings,  advise  him  first  to  go  and  dig  a  coal-pit ;  then  work 
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a  month  at  a  stone- quarry;  next  sink  a  well  in  the  wettest  place 
he  can  tiiul,  ot*  at  least  fifty  feet  deep  ;  and  finally,  clear  out  a 
space  of  sixteen  feet  square  of  a  bog  twenty  feet  deep ;  and  if, 
after  that,  he  still  has  a  fancy  for  the  gold-fiehis,  let  him  come  ; 
understanding,  however,  that  all  the  time  he  lives  on  heavy  un¬ 
leavened  bread,  on  tea  without  milk,  and  on  mutton  or  beef  with¬ 
out  vegetiibles,  and  as  tougli  as  india-rubber.' 

This  is  about  enough  to  temper  the  eagerness  with  which 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  have  rushed  to  the  New  Kl  Dorado. 
But  the  government  established  at  these  diggings  increiises  the 
evil  vastly.  Mr.  Howitt  gives  several  instances  of  official  tyranny 
and  corruption,  for  which  we  should  gladly  find  room  did  our 
space  permit.  We  must,  however,  content  ourselves  with  refer¬ 
ring  to  his  volumes,  merely  saying,  that  if  only  one-half  of  what 
he  alleges  be  true,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  resistance 
with  which  the  colonial  authorities  have  recently  met.  Anything 
mure  short-sighted  or  absurdly  mischievous  than  the  system 
established  cannot  well  be  imagineil.  The  viciousness  of  it  is  so 
monstrous  that  a  remedy  must  speedily  be  devised.  The  whole 
amount  of  taxation  raised  from  the  sipiatters  does  not  exceed 
1^20,000,  whilst  the  diggers  ])ay  upwards  of  half-a-million.  Vet 
notliiug  has  been  done  by  the  government  to  facilitate  the  transit 
of  the  diggers,  to  economize  their  resources,  or  to  contribute  to 
their  comfort.  ‘  There  are  no  bridges,  no  roads,  no  anything ; 
the  colonial  government  of  Victoria  a)>pears  to  have  no  idea  but 
the  single  one  of — taxation,  and  no  feeling  but  of  grasping  all 
they  can  get.  Any  one  found  on  the  diggings  without  a  licence 
in  his  jm'Lrt,  though  he  may  have  one  in  his  tent,  is  summarily 
tined  from  three  to  five  pounds,  and  if  he  complains  is  hand- 
cutfed  without  ceremony.' 


‘It,’  says  Air.  Howitt,  ‘there  wants  reform  gimerally  in  the  colony, 
there  want  (*nonnous  reforms  in  the  gold  lields.  ’Fhc  whole  of 
the  government  in  them  is  a  pseu<h)-military  systian,  and  most  repul¬ 
sive  to  an  English  eye.  The  Commissioners  sport  a  s(Mni-niilitary 
uniform.  They  have  eaeh  a  regular  trooi)er  riding  after  them  on  all 
occasions.  The  mounted  police  are  in  reality  n^gular  armed  trooj)ers. 
The  magistrates  are  the  judges,  and  decide  everything  without  a  jury, 
in  the  style  of  a  court-martial.  Numbers  of  horse-poliee  and  foot-police 
are  constantly  scouring  the  gold  lields  and  the  roads,  man-hunting, 
and  are  constantly  marching  poor  wretches  up  to  the  camp  lor  la<’k  ot 
licences.  That  is  tludr  great  business.  While  they  keei>  one  eye  shut 
to  grog-shops,  for  which  they  are  notoriously  paid,  they  havt?  the  other 
always  open  to  eateh  any  po(»r  devil  without  a  licence.  You  may 
undermine  the  roads  in  (piest  of  gohb  *'ell  grog,  or  break  the  Ijiws  in 
any  sort  of  wav',  but  you  must  furnish  revenue;  and  you  hear  every 
day  ot  atrocities  juTpetrated  in  enlbreement  ot  it.  wliich,  were  they 
done  in  Hungary  or  Kussia,  would  rouse  the  indignation  ot  all  Euro[>e, 
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The  would  be  a  stnina:!'  siflfht  at  home,  if  they  could  he,  by 

gome  Arabian  Nights’  inape,  suddenly  set  down  before  you ;  and  not 
the  dij^j^ini^s  only,  but. other  parts  of  this  colony. — Vol.  ii.  p.  ‘JO. 

B<‘foro  leavinG:  this  part  of  our  subject,  wo  must  jrive  another 
extract  from  Mr.  liowitt's  volumes,  which,  thou2;ii  soinowhat 
longer  than  our  space  pi  rmits,  is  so  illustrative  of  a  diijjjor  s  life, 
that  it  must  not  be  omitted.  The  desperate  compt  titiou  whieli 
exists  on  the  various  odd  tields,  inclines  the  more  atlventurous 
to  look  out  for  new’  scenes  where  larger  gains  may  be  made. 
Many  are  consequently  em|)loyed  in  surveying  the  conntia^, 
with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  gobl  deposits,  "bliose  move¬ 
ments  are  comlucted  with  tlie  utmost  possible  secrecy,  in  order 
to  prevent  pursuit.  From  the  Ovens  J)iggings  ^Ir.  llowitt 
determined  to  steal  away,  in  the  hope  of  lighting  on  some 
iinoxplon'd  field.  His  scouts  w'ere  sent  forward,  but  had  not 
]>roceeded  far  before  they  foil  in  with  a  man  btlonging  to 
a  substantial  miller  named  Mutch,  who  w’as  tracking  a  l)ullo<k- 
drav  beloiufintj  to  one  Jlraidv  of  Alburv,  a  well-known  and 
cxporiencctl  gold  seeker.  Joining  this  man,  they  continued  their 
vocation. 


‘  .\t  length  they  came  ii])with  a  loaded  eert,  also  on  the  track  oftlie 
bulhH*k-dray.  Very  soon  after  tlaw  overtook  two  Yankees  on  foot  with 
their  swags  on  their  backs,  and  also  on  the  same  chase.  TwoK'anled 


fellows  thev  were,  who  had  more  the  look  of  Foies  or  Hungarians,  but 
whose  intonation  left  no  doubt  of  their  nationality,  'fhey  declared 
that  they  would  dog  the  dray  to  the  world's  end  if  necessary,  saying 
that  they  had  hearil  that  the  proprietors  of  this  party  luul  brought 
twenty  i>ouiuls’  w'i‘ight  of  gobl  with  them.  Theci'untry  was  eovcivtl 
w’ith  hop-scrub  uj>  to  their  vtuy  heads,  so  that  tlu'se  Yankees  could 
follow  very  near  the  ]>iom'i'r  dray,  unseen. 

‘As  then*  api)ean‘d  no  likelihood  of  the  dray  moving  on  with  those 
spies  aft(‘r  it,  our  scouts  rodi*  on  to  some  distanci*  to  explore  the 
country,  and  on  iv*turning  found  the  original  dray,  the  cart,  another 
bidl(x*k-dniy  which  had  come  up  also,  and  the  two  Yankees,  all  cani]'- 
ing  for  the  night  near  eaeli  other,  'fin'  original  dray  people  deolarc<l 


that  they  had  ]>rovisions  i'or  three  months,  and  would  not  move  a  stc]) 
further  while  the  t)ther';  remainc<l.  There  they  lay  watching  each 
other,  and  endeavouring  to  tin*  each  other  out ;  the  followers  declaring 


their  tlctennination  to  follow,  and  the  leading  ])arty  protesting  that  it 
woidd  not  lead,  and  that  iwon  were  it  go  toon,  thor(*st  would  find  the 
road  over  nu'ks,  precipices,  and  streams,  such  as  thev  had  little  idea 


id*.  The  (dhers  responded  that,  where  thev  could  livi*,  they  et>uld  t(X) ; 
where  they  could  pass,  they  could.  Thus  our  party  left  them,  like 
ehess-playi‘rs  watching  tor  the  lu'xt  move,  an<l  returned  home. 

‘  Yest»*rday  we  wi  nt  to  the  tent  of  Mutch  the  miller,  and  learnt  that 


the  parties  we  have  deserilnHl  had  continued  to  lie  in  the  Ihishfor  two 
days,  ohstinatoly  watching  each  other.  On  the  third  morning,  heton* 
d.aylight,  the  original  bullock-dray  party  had  put  in  practice  a  clever 
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dix^je.  While  it  was  dark  they  had  sent  oti’  two  pack-horses  and  the 
most  able  ol’  their  i)arty  towards  their  destination.  They  knew  that 
the  ground  being  dry  and  hard,  it  would  he  more  dilHeiilt  to  track  the 
horses  than  the  loaded  dray.  The  dray  remaining  just  where  it  was, 
and  all  having  been  conducted  with  wonderlul  quietness,  the  departure 
of  a  j)ortion  of  the  jKirty  was  not  diseovtavd  for  some  hours  ;  and  then, 
indeeil,  there  was  a  running,  and  a  hunting,  and  an  excitement! 

‘The  remaimler  of  the  other  ])arty  had  seerctly  sent  in  tlie  night  to 
the  diggings  for  other  horses,  which  they  had  ridden  to  and  fro  in  tlio 
soiub,  so  as  to  confound  the  traces  of  tliose  which  had  gone  forward. 
And  now,  as  the  otiicr  parties  eagerly  began  to  pore  over  the  ground 
on  all  sides,  to  make  out  the  foot-prints  of  the  i)ack-horses,  it  was 
found  that  they  had  set  oil*  in  (piite  a  ditlerent  direction  to  that  which 
the  dray  had  been  pursuing,  and  had  made  such  a  zig-zag  route  till 
thev  got  upon  the  hard  stony  ranges,  that  all  wen;  thrown  out  by  it. 
Meantime,  the  people  of  the  dray  themselves,  ipiietly  collected  their 
bullocks  and  drove  back  to  the  diggings,  followed  by  all  their  pursuers 
except  the  two  Yankees.  The}’  coolly  declared  that  they  would  never 
(piit  the  search  aftt*r  the  j)aek-horses  till  they  found  them ;  and  like 
two  Indians  of  their  own  forests,  they  eontinmnl  to  pore  after  their 
traces,  sometimes  on  their  hands  and  knees ;  sometimes  making  long 
cross  tracks  through  the  bush,  eyeing  the  grass  and  the  shrubs  to  dis¬ 
cover  where  they  had  been  broken  by  any  ])assing  animal,  and  thus  they 
disappeared  at  length  in  4hc  woods  ;  and  they  succeeded  !  Aft(T  nu¬ 
merous  hardships  they  came  upon  the  original  dray  party  on  the  Lower 
Yackainhuida,  and  on  the  sj)ot  which  on  this  discovery  sj)ecdily  grew 
into  the  present  Y'aekandanda  Diggings.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  188-1J)0. 

Mr.  liowitt  posso.sse.s  very  strong  vit?ws  on  the  subject  of  the 
land  system  prevalent  in  Victoria,  and  these  views  lie  does  not 
hesitate  to  express.  It  does  not  seem  ])ossil)lo  to  disprove  the 
general  soundness  of  his  conclusions,  and  we  are  glad  that  one  so 
cjirnest  in  his  advocacy,  and  so  competent  to  do  it  jii.stice,  has 
addressed  himself  to  the  English  })eople.  Jt  is  difficult  to 
engage  the  attention  of  our  countrymen  on  matters  so  remote. 
They  have  ])ressing  claims  at  home,  and  have  little  energy 
to  spare  for  interests  in  which  their  jiersonal  concern  is  slight. 
This  is  tho  great  evil  to  which  our  wliole  colonial  system 
is  exjxised.  Men  will  not  submit  themselves  to  the  labour 
which  is  needful  to  understnml  the  case,  and  evils  conse- 
(juently  tioiirish  in  our  dejiendencies  which  w’ould  not  be  jier- 
mitted  to  continue  a  single  hour  at  home.  The  land  syst(*m  at 
Victoria  is  one  of  these.  Let  it  l>e  wc*ll  umlerstooil  by  our 
countrymen,  and  its  doom  will  sjieedily  be  sealed.  The  men 
who  nourish  on  it  know  this,  and  are  therefore  concerned,  as  far 
^  in  them  lies,  to  ])revent  it.s  genuine  character  from  being 
understood.  AVe  say,  therefore,  to  all  our  readers,  jmnder  well 
tlie  disclosures  and  the  reasonings  ol  ^Ir.  Jlowitt.  Put  them  not 
Wstily  aside.  Look  them  fairly  in  the  face,  and  if  they  arc 
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entitled  to  your  confidence,  as  we  believe  them  to  bo,  then  hestir 
yourselves  to  aiil  the  thousands  of  your  countrymen  who  are 
emioratin^f  to  Victoria  to  break  the  trammels  of  one  of  the  most 
vicious,  oppressive,  and  ruinous  systems  ever  devised. 

‘  Never,' siiys  Mr.  Ilowitt,  ‘while  the  United  States  lie  only 
3()(K)  miles  from  England,  and  selll  and  choosahle  anvwhere 
at  live  shillings  an  acre,  and  Victoria  lies  1 3,(K)()  miles  from 
England,  and  wont  st;!!  any  land  for  agricultural  ])urp()st‘s  at  any 
price,  will  you  get  a  tine,  full,  tiowing  emigration  out  hen‘  sucli 
as  America  hms,  and  these  colonies  could  have  on  tlie  same  fair 
and  common  sense  svstem.'  ihit  our  readers  will  want  to  know 
what  the  land  system  of  Victoria  is.  Very  vague  conceptions 
are  entertained  on  this  subject.  Uur  countrymen  in  reality 
know  little  about  it,  and  no  tritiing  service  is  rendered  by  Mr. 
ilowitt  in  laying  the  facts  of  the  case  ])laiidy  bofore  the  jmhlic 
eye.  Up  to  tlie  commencement  of  the  jnvsent  century,  from 
500  to  1000  acres  of  land  were  granted  by  the  home  governmont 
to  any  ])erson  whom  it  wished  to  reward.  This  system  was 
abolished  in  ISIS,  when  the  governors  were  empowered  to  giant 
lamls  to  settlers  and  abo  to  convicts,  as  a  reward  for  gotd 
behaviour.  The  extent  to  which  the  patronage  of  (lovernment 
was  extTcised  is  scarcely  credilde.  ^Ir.  Potter  .Macapieen,  .M.P., 
had  10,000  acres,  with  a  reserve  of  10,000  more;  Mr.  Hart 
l>avies,  M.P.,  and  his  son  had  1 5,000 acres  each  ;  and  Sird’liomas 
Hrishane,  the  Manpiis  of  Sligo,  and  Mr.  J.  llrowne,  had  10,000 
acres  each,  with  a  reserve  of  10,000  mon‘.  These  grants  had  no 
comlition  of  residence  attached  to  them.  They  were,  as  our 
author  remarks,  ‘  political  soj>s,*  and  their  intluence  on  the  colony 
has  been  highiv  detrimental.  in  1S43,  a  committee  of  the 
Legislative  Vouncil  of  N.  S.  Wales  stated  that  about  5,000,000 
of  acres  had  been  alienated  from  the  Crowm. 


In  1S3(»  a  mwv  lanil  systtun,  known  as  the  Wiikefield  system, 
comnuaiced.  Much  opposition  was  offered  to  it ;  but  in  IN  PI 
liOrd  John  Kussell  fixed  ‘  the  U[)set  j)rice  in  N.  S.  Wah  s  at  12s. 
an  acre,  and  at  Port  Phillip  at  20s.'  This  incroase  in  the  price  ot 
land  w;us  followetl  by  most  ilisastrous  conse«piences.  The  land 
revenue  fell  from  .U300,000  to  TVSOOO,  and  emigration  ct^ased. 
Tht*  siime  vicious  jirinciple  was  apjdied  to  town  allotments, 
which  only  served  to  increase  the  speculative  mania  jireviously 
existing,  and  to  confer  sudden  wealth  on  land  gamblers. 

Another  gnmt  error  wjis  committed  in  LSiT,  when  Ijord  they 
inaugurated  the  s(piatting  system  on  its  ])resent  footing.  ‘  P‘'*'' 
haps,’  says  Mr.  Howitt,  ‘  no  ministers  of  England  ever  contrived 
to  indict  such  a  blow  on  the  progress  c>f  our  colonial  greatness  as 
Lorildolin  Uussell  and  Earl  tJrev,  except  those  who  lost  America 
for  us.’ 
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We  would  gladly  gainsay  this  stateinent,  hut  we  cannot. 
Truth  compels  ns  to  admit  it,  and  our  marvel  is  how  blunders  so 
gross  could  have  been  committed  by  men  long  practised  in  the 
conduct  of  our  national  athiirs.  The  .system  thus  introduced 
was  carried  out  by  an  order  in  council,  which  divided  the 
lands  of  N.  S.  Wales,  including  Port  Pliillip,  into  three  classes — 
the  settled,  the  intermediate,  and  the  unsettled  districts.  It 
is  important  that  our  readers  should  clearly  understand  the 
nature  of  the  tenure  thus  introduced,  ami  see  some  of  the  evil 
which  How  from  it.  This  will  be  done  by  the  following  brief 
extract : — 


‘  Tiider  this  Act,  the  (lovernor  is  empowered  to  grant  leases  on  runs 
of  land  in  the  unsettled  districts  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen 
years,  for  pastoral  purposes,  witli  permission  to  the  lessee  to  cultivate 
as  much  as  ma\’  he  necessary  to  provitle  grain,  hay,  vegetables,  and 
fruit,  for  the  use  of  the  lamily  or  establishmeut,  hut  not  lor  trade  or 
barter.  The  rent  to  he  j)roportioned  to  the  number  «)f  sheep  or  cattle 
wliieh  the  run  may  he  able  to  support :  each  ruu  to  he  capable  of 
earrying  at  least  4Ui)0  sheej),  or  an  eipiivalent  number  of  cattle,  such 
run  to  pay  a  lieenee  of  TlO  per  annum  ;  if  larger,  more.  A  commis¬ 
sioner  of  crown  lands  to  estimate  the  caj)abilities  of  the  run.  During 
the  lease,  no  })ersou  Imt  the  lessee  to  purchase  anv  portion  of  the  run, 
hut  he  himself  to  be  allowed  to  buy  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  it,  not 
less  than  1(50  acres,  at  not  less  than  AT  j)er  acre. 

‘  In  the  intermediate  districts  the  leases  are  not  for  more  than  eight 
years,  but  at  the  end  of  each  successive  t/eur  oJ‘  lease  these  runs  may  be 
otfered  for  ])ublic  sale,  subject  to  sixty  days’  notice  to  lessee. 

‘  In  the  settled  districts  the  leases  are  only  for  one  year,  without 
interference  as  to  time  of  disposal  of  said  lands  by  sale  or  lejtse. 

‘Such  is  the  system  which  has  iirevailed  from  IS  17  to  the  nre.se 
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time.  The  number  of  stjuatting  stations  in  New  South  Wales  were  in 
1  SR)  about  1520,  beld  by  lOll)  persons.  In  Port  JMiillip  they  were 
held  by  (500  persons;  and  the  extent  of  lands  held  by  these  indi¬ 
viduals  in  these  two  colonies  would  astonish  j»eoj>le  at  home.  The 
average  of  scpiare  miles  held  by  each  sipiatter  is  (5!);  Imt  many  indi- 
' iduals  hold  immensely  more.  Two  sipialtcrs  hold  mort*  than  S00,000 
Jwres  each;  two,  (500,000  each;  one,  100,000;  four,  :h')0,000  imch  ; 
three,  d00,000  each  ;  fourteen,  250,000  each  ;  fourteen,  200,000  each  ; 
thirty,  150, 00()  each  ;  seventy-three,  100,000  each  ;  and  21)S  s<juattcrs 
hold  more  than  50,000  acres*each.  In  New  South  Wales  the  (lovern- 
inent  has  granted  the  leiuses,  restricting  the  ])reemidive  right  to  one 
®<p^are  mile,  or  (510  .acres,  on  which  coinlitions  the  s«[uattcrs  were  glad 
to  get  them.’— 11).  122,  1‘23. 

Jt  i.s  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  cla.ss  favored  by  this  Act 
should  speedily  regard  themselves  as  ]K>ssessed  ot  a  p(,*riiianent 
interest  in  the  laud.  It  has  been  so  in  all  analogous  c.a.se.s, 
nnd  their  irritation,  therefore,  is  extreme  at  the  efforts  which  arc 
now  made  t<)  throw  open  the  colony’  to  fair  competition.  1  lie 
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to  intemperance  as  his  only  means  of  employing  it,  or  of  diversi- 
h'ing  his  occupations.  The  result,  therefore,  is  wliat  might  have 
been  anticipated.  Drunkenness,  says  Mr.  Howitt,  when  speaking 
of  the  Bendigo  diggings,  ‘  is  carri(*d  on  in  the  most  open,  pal¬ 
pable,  public  manner  possible.  Vou  could  not  avoid  nmning, 
vour  heads  against  crowds  of  drunken  diggers,  your  noses  against 
tlie  fumes  of  vile  rum,  and  your  ears  against  the  din  aiul  uproar 
of  dozens  of  the  dens  of  del)auch,  if  you  would.  All  pretence  of. 
putting  it  down,  and  of  detecting  sly  grog-.shops,  is  a  sham,  and 
the  most  impudent  of  silvms.  You  may  imagine,  therefore,  what 
a  hell-upon-oarth  this  is.* 

A  largo  proportion  of  the  sudden  deatlis  are  from  drunken- 
ncsR,  and  the  ‘Argus,*  the  leading  Melbourne  paper,  afHrms  the 
population  of  the  colony  to  be  ‘the  mo.st  drunken  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.’  A  few  years  back,  the  officers  of  the  N.  S.  Wales 
corps  monopolized  the  sale  of  rum  and  other  anient  spirits. 
Tliis  evil  has  been  corrected,  but  the  remedy  was  not  applied 
until  the  evil  had  attained  fearful  magnitude,  and  produced 
some  of  the  worst  effects  to  which  a  community  can  he  subjected. 
The  Bengal  nun  usually  sold  yields  an  immense  profit  to  the 
vendor,  and  is  rendered,  by  adultenxtion,  one  of  the  vilest  and; 
most  noxious  lieverages  wliicli  can  be  taken.  ‘  This  infamous 
system  was,  at  length,  carried  to  siicli  a  pitch,  that  rum  and  other 
spirits  became  the  medium  of  exchange  instead  of  money  ;  work¬ 
people  received  rum  instead  of  wages ;  the  country  people' 
received  rum  in  exchange  for  tiieir  cattle  and  their  corn.  The 
consequence,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  a  fearful  increase 
of  (Inmkenne.ss,  crime,  and  individual  ruin.  But  this  did:  not  at 
all  trouble  the  military  monopolists  ;  their  coi’porals  were  their 
grog-vendors,  and  it  was  thus  [luhlicly  sold  in  tlie  very  liairacks.* 

The  progress  of  the  evil  may  be  traced  in  the  Government 
returns.  In  1851,  the  duty  on  spirits  imported  into  Victoria 
amounted  to  about  X^30,()()0  ;  in  1852,  to  X\S0,00() ;  in  1853, 
to  X^237,7Gf)  ;  in  1854,  X^)!)f),()17  ;  and  in  1855  the  Govennnent 
estimates  calculate  on  its  producing  This,  be  it 

remembered,  is  for  a  po])ulation  of  250, 00()  persons,  and  repre-- 
seats  not  the  cost  hnt  merely  the  duty  on  spirits.  What  iv 
terrible  scene  this  fact  disclo.ses !  Wo  are  not  surprised  when 
informed  hv  our  author  that  crime  increases  in  the  ratio  of  from 
4000  to  10,000  per  annum. 

‘To  check  this  moral  plague  there  has  of  latt‘  been  a  vigorous  agita¬ 
tion  lor  the  introduction  of  the  JMaiiie  Liquor  Law,  that  is,  for  the 
total  proliibition  of  the  .<{ilo  f)f  spirituous  li(piors  in  tbese  colonics,  Jis  a* 
last  and  only  remodv.  But  this  is  not  likely  to  ho  carried.  The  wliolo 
of  the  working  population  ahno.st  are  against  it.  1  he  govcrinneiit,^ 
<leeply  ill  debt,  and  defeated  in  its  (jx[)ectation  of  a  gmid  sum  out  of 
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the  squatters,  is  now  letting  loose  fresh  lemons  of  puhliians  all  over 
the  colony.  'I'his  government,  which  hitherto  prolhhited  altoixelher 
the  sale  of  spirits  at  the  dijj^i^ings ;  which  hurnt  down  so  many  tmts, 
eonliscated  so  much  pro|K‘ity  of  the  ^ro^-sellers,  fine«l  and  punislad 
them  so  severely;  this  same  government  is  now  licensing,  holh  in 
town  and  country,  and  in  the  dij^j^inj^s,  as  many  ])ot-houses  as  ptu>plu 
jdease  to  ask  for.  Money  must  he  made  hy  i^foviTument, — for,  with 
about  .CI1,00(),(>00  a-year,  it  is  this  year  .t*l,(KH),000  delleient, — and 
this  is  the  easiest  means.  They  know  that  the  ])eo])le  will  drink 
brandy  like  so  many  jj^ro^-fish,  if  they  will  only  let  it  l)e  freely  su])plkd. 
And  already  in  the  dit^i^inu^s  you  sec  the  result.  ^I'he  ^ro^-shops  are 
crowded,  especially  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  At  llendii^o,  the  theatre 
and  other  jilaees  of  entertainment  are  provided  with  ta}>s  ;  and  those 
fre(pientin‘;  them  have  to  pass  thruuyh  the  tap  to  the  body  of  the  house  I' 
— 11).  p.  2tH>. 

There  is  one  other  topic  to  which  we  must  mlvort  before 
closing.  Mr.  Howitt  expresses  his  conviction,  notwithstanding 
all  the  hlunders  and  injustice  which  its  rulers  have  ])erpetrated, 
that  Australia  ‘  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greate.st  and 
mo.st  tlourishing  countries  in  the  world.'  In  this  conviction,  wo 
(.‘onlially  join.  Her  progress  may  be  retarded,  l)ut  nothing  can 
prevent  her  ultimately  attaining  a  commercial  and  social  ])osi- 
tion  of  commanding  eminence.  Exception,  however,  h;us  l)ecii 
taken  to  this  view,  on  the  ground  that  the  colony  ‘  is  a  vast 
Sahara  with  an  emerald  fringe,  the  interior  is  apparently  a  plain 
of  burning  saml,  a  few"  mile.s — a  hundred  or  so,  more  or  less, 
iK’cording  to  circumstances — of  vegetation  alone  gladdened  the 
s^‘t tier’s  eyes ;  so  that  there  are  few  parts  of  that  mighty  con¬ 
tinent  where  a  railway  train  would  not  reach  the  desert  in  three 
hours  from  the  sea-side.'  Now,  Mr.  Howitt's  view  may  be  cor¬ 
rect  or  not;  but  that  exception  should  betaken  on  such  ground 
as  this  has  gn‘atly  surprised  us.  We  thought  the  time  was 
past  for  any  such  notion  being  entertained,  much  more  lor  its 
being  formally  stated  in  a  journal  of  literary  prettuision.  The 
notion  of  a  great  central  desert  \ve  have  long  deemed  an  exploded 
error  ;  indeed,  so  strong  is  our  conviction  on  this  point  that  we 
n‘ganl  the  holding  of  it  as  proof  of  marvellous  ignorance  on  the 
subjtvt  in  hand.  The  more  extended  and  careful  researches  of 
recent  years  go  to  j)rovcthat  the  interior  of  Australia  po.sscsscs  a 
soil  of  remarkable  fertilitv,  and  is  altogether  without  the  desert 
region  which  the  imagination  of  former  adventurers  as.signca 
to  it. 

NN  e  thank  Mr.  Howitt  for  the  information  he  has  supplied, 
ami  very  conlially  recommeml  his  volumes.  They  pos.sess  various 
iiu‘iits,  and  cannot  fail  both  to  please  and  to  inform  every 
intelligent  reader.  Tliey  are  written  with  an  obvious  intention 
of  doing  justice  to  all  parties,  and  if  their  statements  and 
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reasoning  bear  with  special  severity  on  a  particular  class,  the 
foot  is  obviously  attributable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
rather  than  to  an  unfriendly  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
author. 


Akt.  V. — Life,  Beligiou^  Opinions,  and  Experience  of  Madame 
de  La  Mothe  Guyon  ;  together  with  some  account  of  the  .Personal 
History  and  lieligious  Opinions  of  Faielon,  Archbishop  of 
Camhray,  Ily  Thomas  C.  Upliam,  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Powdoin  College.  Edited  and  Revised  hy  a 
Clergyman  of  the  (Mmrch  of  England.  Svo.  pp.  532.  London  : 
Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co.  1854. 

The  history  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  contains  some  of  the  most 
instructive  narratives  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  That 
monarch,  ascending  the  throne  of  France  after  the  long  ami  cruel 
civil  wars,  which  had  desolated  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
kingdom,  had  not  only  to  improve  the  interior  condition  of  the 
State,  but  to  restore  both  the  military  reputation  of  the  people 
and  the  national  credit.  Had  Louis  devoted  himself  merely  to 
the  latter  object,  and  declined  to  engage  in  the  former,  he  would 
have  left  behind  him  a  name  of  imperishable  renown,  anti  be¬ 
queathed  blessings  to  posterity.  During  his  long  reign,  however, 
that  military  spirit,  which  is  always  ultimately  ruinous  to  the 
people  who  indulge  it,  was  clierished  among  the  French  nation, 
and  the  evil  results  remain  to  the  present  hour.  No  greater 
calamity  can  befal  any  people  than  that  its  monarch  should 
delight  in  war — and  which  brought  unnumbered  evils  upon 
trance,  in  the  sorrow’s  of  bereavement,  and  in  the  ferocity 
produced  in  all  classes  of  society.  Upon  the  most  moderate 
calculation,  tw’o  millions  of  men  perish(?d  in  the  wars  of  this 
monarch  ;  and  this  slaughter  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  national 
Cidamity,  for  the  loss  of  so  large  a  number  of  the  members  of 
the  commonwealth  was  a  serious  abstraction  from  the  industrial 
ftud  artistic  power  of  the  community. 

In  spite  of  these  frequent  wars,  how’ever,  the  human  mind 
ma(le  great  advances  during  this  king’s  reign.  More  «uid  more 
tlie  diirkness  of  the  mid<lle  age‘s  passed  aw’ay.  Ihe  agitation  of 
the  Reformation  w’as  still  felt  in  France  ;  and  the  principles 
which  caused  that  grand  revolt  agt'iinst  the  spiritual  sovereignty 
^f  the  popes,  w’cre  held  by  some  ot  the  best  and  bravest  of  the 
I^ople.  A  monarch,  w’ho  is  absolute  in  the  matters  of  policy 
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and  war,  cannot  be  very  far  from  absolutism  in  relipon  ;  for  in 
every  Suite  the  political  co-exists  more  or  less  with  ecclesiastical 
domination.  Tlie  autocrat  is  jjontiti  also.  Men  who  are  poli¬ 
tically  enslaved  cannot  be  eccle.siastically  free.  'J'ho  amhition 
(►f  Louis  XIV.  was,  to  jK>ssess  a  universal  authority  ;  and  tlu‘ pre¬ 
lates  of  the  Clallican  church,  foreseeing  their  own  aggraiulize- 
inent  in  the  sjfiritual  supremacy  of  th(‘  monarch,  urged  him  to 
declare  that  but  one  faith  and  one  form  of  worship  should  he 
liehl  and  observed  in  the  kingdom,  rrotestantism,  however,  \v:is 
not  to  be  reduced  so  s])eedily  in  Fiance  as  in  some  other 
States.  In  the  worst  times,  the  French  people  had  alwavs 
resisted,  though  feebly,  the  autocracy  of  their  monarchs.  J*ro- 
testantism  and  liberty  are  correlative  terms,  and  those  truths, 
which  lirst  in  (Jermaiiy  shook  the  Italian  church  to  its  tbuuda- 
tion,  always  imjielled  in  every  land  those  who  received  them,  to 
labour  for  jiolitical  as  well  as  for  spiritual  freedom,  ddie  liomish 
Church  in  France,  during  the  reign  of  Louis,  was  neither  inactive 
nor  inglorious  ;  for  that  ]»eriod  was  its  Augustan  age.  The 
eloquence  of  its  ])ulpit  was  the  admiration  of  the  world,  tor 
Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Flt^chier  had  no  rivals,  and  could  not 
be  surpassed.  Its  ministers  liave  given  to  ]iosterity  suflicient 
protjfs  of  their  exact  scholarship.  As  casuists,  they  had  an 
eminent  position.  The  ‘IjCtlres  Provinciales’  of  Ihiscal  are,  what 
Voltaire  describes  tliem,  models  of  eloipience  and  wit,  more 
pungent  than  Moliere  even  when  at  his  best,  and  more  sublime 
than  Hossuet  even  in  his  grandest  declamations. 

Louis  abhorred  the  principles  of  the  reformed  ])astors,  not 
merely  because  they  daily  dniounced  the  corruptions  and  arrogant 
cruelties  of  the  Komish  hierarchy,  hut  because  they  indirectly 
inculcated  liberty  of  eonseience — tliat  noblest  of  all  truths  winch 
can  have  place  in  the  heart  of  a  jieople,  that  man  is  res])onsihle 
for  his  faith  to  his  l  >ivine  Creator  alone.  The  monarch  feared 
tiieir  ]H>litieal  rather  than  their  religious  tendencies.  The 
rf’forined  societies  wcto  in  themselves  too  small  and  feehle  to  he 
put  in  eomparison  with  the  niimhers  and  strength  of  the  roifn?!! 
Church  in  France  ;  but  the  astute  monarch  well  knew  that 
antagonistf^,  although  weak  numerically,  are  dangerous  m  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  Z(‘al  and  energ}’ ;  and  certainly  these  lattcT  charac- 
terislies  were  never  wantii>g  to  the  pastors  and  their  ])eo]>lc. 
In  tact,  the  many  cniel  efforts  of  the  French  monarchy  to  destroy 
the  Huguenots  had  signally  failed.  The  result  of  the  Bar¬ 
tholomew -day  wa.s  a  slaughter,  but  not  a  victoiy  :  IVotestantisin 
was  lH*aten  down,  but  it  was  not  destroyed.  Idkc  the  lowly  vines 
which  grow  in  tliat  lovely  soutJieni  land  of  France,  clustenng 
amid  the  rocky  ledges  of  the  mountains,  exposed  at  one  time  to 
the  rush  of  the  tempest,  and  at  another  to  the  overwhelming 
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snow,  but  which  live  on  through  all,  aiul  ])ro(luco  their  luscious 
fniits  amidst  the  ruggedness  and  solitudes  of  nature  ;  so  those 
feeble  reformed  cliurclics,  persecuted  and  stricken,  were  not  cast 
down  ;  hut,  braving  the  power  of  the  monarch,  survived,  though 
with  ditiiculty,  ami  live  and  fiourish  still.  Watched  and  followed, 
marked  and  hated,  the  reformed  pastors  and  their  Hocks,  hunger¬ 
ing  for  that  bread  of  life  which  in  the  gorgeous  sanctuaries  of 
the  Koinish  faitli  they  could  not  Hnd,  withdrew  to  the  woods  and 
mountains,  whore  they  sang  in  holy  harmony  the  l*salms  of 
Marot  and  lieza,  which  once  had  charmed  the  Court  of 
Francis  11.,  and  where  the  congregations  heard  from  the  lips 
of  their  beloved  and  proscribed  teacliers  those  tniths  which  con¬ 
soled  them  in  their  sorrows,  strengthened  tliem  in  their  conflicts, 
ami  fortified  them  to  endure  the  worst  which  a  heartless  ami 
(lis.<;i|)ated  Court  could  iuHict.  Years  before,  the  lYotestants  had 
formed  a  twelfth-]mrt  of  the  entire  population  of  France  ;  but 
they  had  gradually  declined  under  the  cruelties  of  Tlichelieu, 
and  in  consecpience  of  the  defection  from  their  ranks  of  many  of 
the  noblesse.  Louis  had  formed  sevi*ral  j)lans  for  corru])ting 
the  Huguenots.  Pelisson  was  charged  to  bribe  them. — a  method 
which  the  Cardinal  Camus  had  alread}"  resorted  to ;  and  the 
monarch  placed  large  sums  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  this 
unscrupulous  agent,  himself  a  regenade  from  the  Calvinist  faith. 
Other  moans,  like  those  which  were  used  against  the  English 
Nonconformists,  were  adopted  in  France.  The  temples  of  the 
Kelonners  were  demolished,  and  the  congregations  dispersed. 
Some  of  tlie  unhap}>y  people,  who  were  londe.st  in  their  denunci*a- 
tionsot  the  cruelty  of  the  Court,  were  broken  on  the  wheel,  and 
others  were  driven  into  exile.  Kotwitlistanding  all  these  efforts, 
liowevcr,  th(^  Huguenot  party  was  not  destroyed;  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  Louis  sent  bis  Hragot  ns  into  the  fairest  provinces  of 
his  kingdom,  to  convert  the  Iteformei's  by  force  of  arms — tliose 
Awful  inflictions  upon  an  unoffending  j)eople,  the  darkest  blot 
ineffaceable  from  liis  memory,  and  to  be  requited  by  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  his  descendant,  and  of  the  priests,  in  the  horrors  ot  tlie 
French  Revolution.  The  accomplished  Christina,  Queen  of 
Sweden,  wrote,  in  one  of  lier  letters,  after  receiving  intelligence 
ot  these  atrocious  cruelties  and  sutfe*rings :  ‘  1  look  \ipon  France 
AS  upon  a  sick  man,  whose  arms  Jind  legs  liave  been  cut  off,  in 
treating  him  for  a  disea.se  which  kindness  and  patience  would 
entirely  have  cured.^ 

Roth  Jansenism  and  Quietism  iindouht(*dly  prove  that 
Calvinism  re-acted  upon  the  Romish  Church  in  trance.  Jho 
Jansen ists  appear  to  have  occn[)ied,  to  .eomc  extent,  a  neutral 
pi*ouiid  between  the  two  extremes  formed  by  the  ♦Jesuits  and 
fhe  Huguenots — professing  to  belong  to  tlie  Church,  but  not 
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identical  with  it  In  fact,  Jansenism  should  he  regarded  as  tie 
Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or,  rather,  as  a  practical 
declaration  of  some  of  those  doctrines  whieli  are  distinctive  of 
the  creed  of  Augustine — the  grace  and  ^yredestlnaium  which 
have  been  the  subjects  for  controversy  almost  from  tlie  origin  of 
Cliristianity.  There  are  but  few'  Englishmen  in  the  present  day 
who  hold  the  creed  of  the  Bishop  of  Ypres.  The  danseni^ts  are 
admired  by  posterity  for  their  fortitude,  and  pitied  for  their 
sorrows  ;  but  their  creed  is  now  regarded  with  favour  but  hv 
few,  as  it  is  a  mdlangc  of  scholasticism  with  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin  carried  to  an  extreme  point.  It  must  not 
be  slightly  heeded,  however,  that  a  halo  of  inextinguishahle 
glory  surrounds  the  name  of  their  beloved  Port-Royal,  and  that 
Arnauld,  Piiscal,  Nicole,  and  (.Juesnel  art^  the  re]uited  exponents 
of  the  creed  of  the  unfortunate  S(‘ct — names  w  hicli  w  ill  be  grate¬ 
fully  rememlHTod  by’  thousands  in  the  Christian  Church,  so  long 
as  the  great  distinction  exists  b(‘tweeu  a  religion  of  mechanical 
formalities  and  a  religion  of  faith.  Louis  XIV.  di»l  not  oj)]>ose 
the  dansenist  t>arty  from  any  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  Church,  nor  from  any  dislike  to  the  notorious  ‘  Five 
Propo.sitions’  which  mayor  mavnot  exist  in  the  Book  i»f  dansm, 
but  becaus(3  he  early  foresaw'  that  the  ])rinciples  of  that  ]>aity 
hatl  also  a  ])olitical  tendency,  which  wouhl  be  C(»ntiadictoi v  tt) 
the  established  order  of  tilings  in  France.  Oppostal  to  the 
supremacy  which  the  pontitf  had  assumed,  and  ilemanding  that 
tlie  civil  power  should  exercise  no  authority  in  the  matters  ot 
conscimice,  that  sect  laid  opinions,  in  reference  ti>  the  functions 
of  secular  government  in  relation  to  religion,  which,  in  our  own 
day,  havt'  bemi  advanced  in  Fhigland  by  a  consiilerable  portion 
of  the  Nonconformists. 

Chiietism,  as  it  was  altogether  diderent  in  its  origin,  so  it  did 
not  resemble  dansenism  either  in  its  develojummt  or  in  its 
results.  As  they,  who  adopteil  its  ])eculiaritit‘s,  were  t<*w  in 
number,  its  etVect  on  society  in  F’ ranee  ami  in  Europt*  generally 
was  trivial.  At  every  periovl  of  the  Christian  Cdiurch,  there  have 
existed  those  who  ludieve  religion  to  consist,  rather  in  a  retired 
contemplativeness  and  fervent  love  of  Cod,  than  in  the  active 
duties  ot  a  holy  life.  From  a  verv  early  age,  asceticism  obtained 
among  the  t'hristian  communitiis  ;  for  the  ancient  ])hiloso]diical 
o]tinion  of  the  evil  of  matter,  and  of  the  conseijuent  duty  ot  the 
wis4'  to  ke»'p  it  in  subjection  to  the  higher  laws  of  mind,  induced 
those  who  aimed  at  the  ]>ertection  of  virtue,  and  wdio  as])ired  to  the 
glory  of  the  good,  to  retire  from  the  world  ami  its  tiunptatiiuis  into 
that  seclusion  in  which  me«litation  would  be  constantly  pursued, 
and  praver  ottered  w’itliout  secular  intrusion.s.  ^Vith  the  exception, 
perhaps,  ot  the  small  sect  of  the  Vljniouth  BreihreUy  CMiictistn 
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niav  be  justly  regarded  as  the  latest  development  of  the  ascetic 
principle  in  Christianity.  The  Great  Author  of  the  Christian 
faith  certainly  taught,  that  true  religion  has  its  seat  in  the 
heart,  and  therefrom  sheds  its  influence  on  the  life ;  but  He, 
v.'hose  whole  life  on  earth  was  passed  in  practical  charity,  could 
not  have  intended  that  his  followers  should  dwell  in  the  cloister, 
and  in  a  rigid  seclusion  from  the  outward  world.  The  senses 
may  sometimes  mislead  the  soul,  although  they  are  blamed  more 
than  they  deserve  ;  the  holiest  of  men  may  be  biassed  by  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  state  in  which 
Christians  would  no  longer  need  to  pray — but  this  was  the 
object  at  which  Quietism  ever  aimed.  Contemplation,  and  pure 
feeling  merely,  seem  to  be  but  little  in  accordant  with  those 
last  precepts  which  the  triumphant  Loud  enjoined  on  His 
followers,  to  compier  the  world  for  Him,  and  to  win  it  by  the 
proclamation  and  power  of  His  truth  ; — but,  some  of  the  noblest 
men,  whose  names  adorn  the  annals  of  the  Church,  have 
delighted  rather  in  a  quiescent  meditation  on  the  matchless  per¬ 
fections  of  their  great  Exemplar,  than  in  a  zealous  and  active 
goodness.  Such,  certainly,  was  Ma«lame  Guyon,  who  must  be 
considered  as  the  exponent  of  Quietism  in  France.  Voltaire, 
writing  with  characteristic  sarcasm  and  elo(pience  upon  this 
system  and  its  advocate,  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  com¬ 
petent  judge  of  that  which  he  did  not  fully  understand,  or  the 
virtues  of  which  he  did  not  care  to  know.  He  regards  Quietism 
as  one  of  the  intemperances  of  the  mind — one  of  those  theo¬ 
logical  subtleties  which  would  have  been  speedily  forgotten,  had 
not  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  takcui  part  in  them.  Ihit  his  mental 
and  religious  ])eculiarities  discpjalitied  him  for  expressing  a  just 
opinion  of  Madame  Guyon,  whom  he  improj)erly  designates  a 
woman  destitute  of  intellectual  power,  hut  ])ossessing  always  an 
c.xcited  imagination.  That  accomplished  man  was  morally  un¬ 
fitted  to  criticise  her  whom  the  ladit'sol  the  (\)urt  of  Louis  XIV. 
regarded  with  respect,  and  who  is  worthy  to  take  a  high  ])lacc 
among  those  illustrious  persons  who  are  the  admiration  and  the 
glory  ()f  France. 

Viadame  Guyon  was  born  in  H>4S.  Placed  .at  a  very  e.arlyago 
^’ith  the  Benedictines,  .and  subsequently  with  the  irrsulines,  she 
received  those  impressions  of  religious  truth  .and  duty  w’hich  were 
at  strange  vari.ance  with  all  her  after  life.  Finding  one  <l.ay  a 
Bible  in  lier  room,  .a  book  hut  little  used  by  any  ot  the  religionists 
'vith  whom  she  lived,  .and  e.arefully  and  oiten  studying  its  pages, 
her  mind  was  stored  with  those  truths  which,  in  her  tuturo 
R<»rrows,  were  the  jov  .and  consolation  of  her  he.art.  Kemo\ed 
from  the  blighting  influence  f)f  the  priests,  and  .an  earnest  student 
of  the  Everhisting  Word,  her  youth  ami  dawning  womanhood 
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wero  inirturoJ  by  those  jnjrand  realities  ^vhich  alone,  in  this  tran¬ 
sitory^  world,  can  supply  man’s  utmost  need.  Witli  a  mind 
ca])ahlc  of  the  noblest  pursuits,  endowed  with  many  mental  irraces 
and  much  personal  attractiveness,  she  was  taken  early  to  Paris, 
and  lK‘fore  the  completion  of  her  sixteenth  year  was  marri(‘d  to 
M.  Ouyon,  a  person  twenty-two  years  older  than  herself,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  trreat  wealth.  Voltaire  states  that  he  was  the  son  of 
the  contractor  of  tlie  Briare  Canal.  But  little  is  known  of  M. 
Giiyon ;  but  the  marriage,  unsuitable  in  all  resp(‘cts,  was  not  happy. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  point  of  a;^r(*ement  between 
the  lioly  enthusiast  and  her  liushand.  lutluenced  ])erhaps 
by  an  early  attachment,  which  was  only  as  a  delicious  dream 
of  youth,  the  young  wife,  with  a  mind  ‘fait  pour  le  inonde,’ 
revolted  from  association  with  a  man  who,  unretined  and 
imdigious,  was  a  strang(‘r  to  the  ]>as?ions  of  her  soul,  and 
almost  indifferent  whether  truth  or  falsehood,  vice  or  virtue, 
hold  ruhi  in  the  world.  It  is  ))robable  that  sorrow  has  no  incon- 
sidonible  part  in  the  education  of  the  s]»irit, — that  what  is 
suffered  may  be  as  necessary  towards  the  grt'at  consummatioti  as 
what  is  enjoyed, — and  that,  for  some  minds,  a  stern  discipliin*  is 
nece.ss:iry  for  their  submission  to  the  truth,  for  their  <»hedienco  to 
its  ]>recept.s,  and  for  tin*  rece])tion  and  enjoyment  of  its  bles.sings. 
It  is  a  fact  in  vegetable  life — at  least,  as  Buhamel  represents  it 
— that  jdants  attain  their  greatest  growth  in  cloudy  weather. 
Something  similar  may  be  true  in  nTerence  to  the  soul.  Soitow 
softens  the  heart,  oftentimes  fitting  it  for  the  reception  ot  those 
truths  w'hich  make  all  things  new.  The  discijdine  of  suflcring  is 
severe,  but  oftentimes  it  is  grandly  alterative.  Every  wise  man 
is  the  better  for  that  which  lie  has  endured;  and  in  the  important 
work  of  training  him  for  pn'sent  usefulness,  and  ot  titting  him 
ultimatelv  for  ser\'ice  in  the  hiijh  estate  of  the  good,  the  rough 
hand,  the  lo.s.s,  and  tin)  sori'ow,  mav  tend  to  the  best  results— 
submission,  resignation,  and  a  hallowed  devotion  to  truth.  It  jt 
were  po.ssible  to  write  the  history  of  the  mind’s  ])rogress,  it 
would  perha])s  be  found,  that  sorrows  have  an  intluence  on 
the  soul  similar  to  that  of  storms  in  the  ])hvsical  world.  The 
electricity  which  may  kill,  also  purities ;  the  tire  which  melts, 
also  removes  impeiiection  ;  the  giief  which  casts  dowui,  also 

chastens;  and  under  the  wise  and  perfect  government  of  Cod, 

everv  evil  mav  contain  its  germ  of  good.  It  is  a  fact,  that  every 
passion,  of  which  our  nature  is  capable,  was  intended  to  minister 
to  our  hnppines.s,  and  must  be  abused  to  lead  us  to  harm  ;  so  also 
in  our  spiritual  being,  in  accordance  with  psvchological  laws,  many 
seeming  evils  contain  positive  blessings ;  and,  oftentimes,  man  is 
all  the  w’iser  and  the  holier  for  the  losses  he  has  sustained,  and 
the  griefs  he  ha.s  endured. 
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Many  persons,  avIioso  lives  Ihive  been  choqncrod  by  sorrows, 
are  able  to  discover  in  their  early  education  the  causes  of 
some  of  the  calamities  which  they  met  with  in  maturity. 
The  tmining  which  young  persons  fr(*(]uontly  receive  both  in 
this  country  and  in  brance,  is  but  ill-adapted  either  to  de¬ 
velop  fully  the  mental  faculties,  to  counteract  a  wrong  bias, 

or  to  fortify  the  heart  to  meet  the  thousand  ills  to  be  en- 
%/ 

countered  on  the  passage  through  this  changing  and  trouldous 
world.  To  have  received  a  number  of  isolated  facts  into  the 
mind,  a  congeries  of  ill-assorted  .and  ill-digested  knowledge, 
a  partial  acf|uaintance  with  the  practice's  and  habitudes  of  the 
peoples  of  the  ancient  world,  with  some  slight  knowledge  of 
the  languages  which  they  spoke  and  wrote,  and  to  have  received 
certain  vague  and  oftentimes  mystical  assertions  in  connexion 
with  religion, — has  long  been  thought  by  many  persons  to  be  a 
sufficient  education  for  their  children.  Indeed,  the  necessity  for 
educating  the  religious  faculty,  the  most  important  of  all  in  its 
potency  and  in  its  results,  is  frerpiently  considered  the  least ;  and 
even  wheTi  that  tuition  is  deemed  an  es.sential  to  the  training  of 
young  persons,  it  is  often  so  ill-advised  and  confused  that  evil 
rather  than  good  results  from  it.  1’he  education  which  Madarnc 
Guyon  had  received,  during  her  residence  in  the  conventual 
houses,  was  little  adapted  to  foster  aught  than  superstition  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  effects  of  the  evil  example,  presented  to  her  by  the 
macerations,  vigils,  and  bodily  abstinences,  which  were  resorted 
to  by  the  repentant  religionists  of  the  Popish  church,  arc 
obsen’able  throughout  he  r  career.  Married  at  a  very  e.'irly  age, 
and  with  a  gentle,  kindly  heart  .seeking  haj)pinos.s,  she  found  no 
reijuital  of  Ikt  love.  Her  husband,  many  years  her  senior,  was 
absorbed  by  pursuits  in  which  his  wife  had  no  sympathy.  Their 
peace  at  home  was  marred  by  the  offensive  ami  continual  inter¬ 
ference  of  her  mother-in-law,  who  madc^  it  the  business  of  her  life 
to  annoy  and  vex  the  youthful  wife  of  her  son.  hen  her  child 
was  born,  Madame  (biyon  hoped  that  sh(^  should  win  back  and 
retain  her  husbands  love,  and  that  there  would  bean  end  to  the 
Vexatious  persecutions  of  his  mother ;  but  she  was  doomed  to 
disappointment,  and  her  domestic  sorrows  caused  her  to  seek  for 
Bome  source  of  consolation  and  ot  hapyuness ;  and  at  last,  by 
many  weary  ways,  she  found  it  in  Him,  the  unfailing  friend  of 
^ery  lowly  earnest  heart,  the  sublime  ideal  of  goodness. 

At  this  time,  she  met'with  a  volutiie  written  by  one  of  tho.se  men 
V’bo  are  the  true  nobility  i>f  the  llomish  Churcli — the  ‘  Imitation 
of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  a  work  which  perhaps  has  l^en 
more  extensively  read  than  any  other  which  the  l^oy)ish  divines 
J^ave  comy)osed,  and  to  which  even  Luther  has  expres.sed  his 
mdebtedness.  Incidents,  seemingly  trifling,  often  liave  consider- 
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aV/le  intliience  on  an  imliviilnars  dostiny.  A  word  liastily  s|>oki*i), 
the  trilling  of  a  wt‘ll-reinend»orod  song,  the  ropornsal  of  a  once 
familiar  page,  have  changed  the  heart,  or  led  to  fortune  aiul 
to  fame  many  who  had  livetl  darkly  and  ho])oh‘.ssly,  h  is 
strange,  in  the  review  of  life,  to  see  how  much  has  d*  ]H  ndal 
upon  what  we  deemed  tritles ;  for,  in  the  economy  of  the  1  divine 
government,  many  things,  apparently  trivial,  have  hceii  the 
causes  of  most  important  idVects.  A  page  from  the  scho«dniau’s 
lKM)k  thus  rcdigionsly  and  happily  intlnenct‘S  the  wlmle  life  (dune 
of  tlu‘ most  remarkahle  women  of  France;  and  In  r  suhs(‘(|uent 
seriousness,  and  high  resolve  to  live)  for  the  noblest  of  all 
purp(»ses,  may  piuhaps  he  attrihuted  to  that  hook  which  all 
sects  of  religionists  have  read,  and  which  the  whole  Fhiistiaii 
world  has  consented  to  admin*.  Much  is  disct  rnihlc  in  her  life 
which  a  rigid  Protestantism  wiudd  justly  C(Hid(*mn  ;  much  which 
partak(*s  of  the  asci*ticism  of  monastic  life;  much  which  is  weak 
and  foolish,  and  which,  if  ]»hilos('>phically  discriminated,  would 
foster  the  love  of  self,  rather  than  h‘ad  to  lowly  srduuission  at  the 
feet  of  Him,  in  C(Mnparison  with  whom  all  tin*  saints  in  the 
calendar  are  hut  as  stars,  which  ‘  pah*  tlu'ir  inetVectual  tin‘s’  hctoie 
th(^  noontide  light  and  heauty.  That  Madame  (oiyon  should 
have  hclieved  mortitication  to  In*  a  h(\althful  discipline  tor  the 
soul  on  its  way  to  (Jod,  we  can  easily  und(‘rstand,  tor  tin?  reli¬ 
gion  in  which  she  was  educat(‘d  in  her  youth  naturally  induct'd 
that  ht'lief.  The  religion,  which  is  entin*ly  outw’ard.  will  r«‘(]uiro 
prayers  which  are  mechanical,  and  juuianccs  which  an*  huiiu- 
liating  and  painful;  and  it  is  perhaps  only  in  Prot«“stantisiii 
that  the  words  of  tin*  l)ivine  Lord  havt*  their  comjdetc  re¬ 
alization  that  the  service  of  the  soul  must  he  ‘in  .sjdrit  and  in 
truth,'  uncncumhert'd  hv  forms,  and  perfect Iv  iiuU'pcmh  nt  ut 
them.  ‘  ‘ 

It  was  necessary  for  this  mdde  ladv,  in  resisting  tin*  evil  inlln- 
cnces  of  her  I'ducation,  to  ])ass  through  many  (d»stacles,  and  U) 
trium]di  over  many  opponents,  as  .she  ap])roachcd  that  (•<  rtainty  in 
which  only  is  ]M  ace.  In  tin'  records  of  tin*  Christian  church,  wo 
mi'ct.here  and  there,  with  the  names  of  individuals  who  have  hct.ui 
religious  fnun  tlu*ir  youth,  in  whose  minds  no  great  and  jiaintul 
chang('  was  in'ce.s.siiry  to  rmnn’e  tluuu  from  tin*  n'gion  (^t  dull 
formali.sm  into  that  of  living,  earnest  faith  ;  hut  thes»*  per¬ 
sons  compose  a  small  numher  in  the  hosts  of  tin  g<  M  M 1 ,  1  ^ 

others  ln*avcn  is  taki  n  as  it  hv  storm, — grand  rcsidts  art?  laho- 
riously  and  painfully  n'ached.  The  ‘  sacrann  ntal  host’ go  through 
sorrow  and  through  tirt*  to  the  ]tcrfoct  world.  Tin*  highest  m 
In'avt  n  have  wtu  n  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  havt*  ('arried  tin*  cr(»ss. 
I  ht'irs  has  hecn  a  w  re.sth*.  an  endurance,  a  lit<‘-long  grit't,  am 
through  much  trihulalion  have  thev  reached  the  soul’s  Father- 
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land.  So  witli  the  illustrious  lady  whoso  bio^q'ajdiy  is  before  us. 
Struijuliui'  with  the  errors  received  in  youth,  aiul  breaking  away 
froin  the  tliraldoin  of  su])erstition,  she  was  ultimately  enabled 
to  consecrate  her.self  to  Him,  who  prefers  ‘the  upright  heart  and 
pure'  to  the  magniticence  of  temple-service  and  gorgeous  ritualism. 
It  wiusno  trivial  victory  over  herself,  and  ovtu*  the  juejudices  of  her 
education,  thus  ))ractically  and  forcibly  t<»  abjure  so  much  of  the 
Popish  creed,  as  to  decline  the  intercessory  assistance  of  confes¬ 
sors  and  martyrs.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  rid  one’s  self  of  the  idols 
of  the  mind,  especially  when  highe.st  hopes  and  fears  are  con¬ 
nected  with  submission  to  them.  The  hendsm  of  Alartin  liUther 
cannot  be  admired  too  much.  When  that  great  iconoclast  had 
cut  down  the  groves,  and  broken  and  burnt  the  gods  a(h)red  by 
many  nations,  it  were  easy,  and  a  light  and  pleasant  thing,  to 
sneer  at  the  superstition  which  once  hail  regarded  these  with 
reverence;  but,  when  millions  bow  the  knee  to  Ikial,  it  is  only 
the  hero-spirit  which  dares  to  ju’oclaim  its  allegiance  to  dis- 
claiineil  and  dishonoured  truth.  The  vice  of  imitation  enters 
even  into  religion  ;  but  the  crown  and  the  palm  are  for  the 
martyrs  alone,  d'he  brave  are  to  be  admirtMl  in  pro})ortion  to 
the  perils  they  have  dared.  That  honour  is  always  at  second 
rate,  which  is  i*asilv  won.  Dangers  enhance  the  value  of  the 
thing  to  be  attained,  d’rue  knighthood  has  always  fell  dragons 
or  the  dire  enchantress  to  subdin*.  The  blissful  hosts  in  heaven 
have  come  out  of  much  tribulation.  'J’o  abjure,  in  etlect,  tlie 
system  of  the  Italian  church,  and  that  too  in  an  age  of  }>ersecu- 
tion  and  of  ]»eril,  is  a  glory  reserved  only  I'or  the  noblest  of  tlie 
world;  and  only  the  best  and  brave.st  would  take  so  bold  a  stej) 
as  that  of  Madame  Cbiyon,  in  protesting  against  that  system 
while  compelled  to  remain  within  it.  Jn  reviewing  her  liistory^, 
one  is  struck  peculiarly  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  slow  and  difli- 
cult  proce.ss  to  be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  education  and  of 
party;  and,  thus,  much  is  discernible  in  her  conduct  which  is  of 
sickly  aspect,  much  which  is  reju'chensible,  and  which  nothing  of 
time  or  circmnstance  could  fully  justify.  Can  anything  evince 
greater  weakness,  the  zeal  of  a  too  fond  .soul,  than  her  obedience 
to  the  injunction  of  her  friend  (icnevieva.*  C ranger,  the  juiore.ss 
of  the  lidicdictine.s,  who  advised  her  to  draw  up  and  sign  a  mar¬ 
riage-contract  between  herself  and  the  Saviour  ?  Ltterly  mis¬ 
understanding  a  passagt*,  not  the  legist  my'stical  in  all  the 
Apocaly])se — ‘the  marriage  ot  the  Jjamb  is  come — the  ardent 
convert  divame<l  of  cele.stial  e.spou.sals,  and  thought  in  her  gentle 
madness  that  a  love,  which  found  no  rcMpiital  i)n  rarth,  would  be 
acknowledged  in  heaven  ;  and  that  the  Divine  hn.sbaiid  would 
take  the  place  of  the  earthly,  to  the  .sati.sfaction  ami  joy  of  her 
soul.  But  the  world  ought  not  to  know’  of  such  c.si>ou.Siil.s.  They 
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belong  to  ‘  the  secret  ])lace  ot  the  ^lost  Hi»:h  and  such  cou- 
secratioii  sliould  he  iiuule  only  in  the  cloister  ot  the  heart. 

Quietism  is  really  a  revolt  against  the  extraneous  in  religion; 
anil  IIS  it  appears  to  he  a  law,  that  resistance  to  one  extreme  gene¬ 
rally  conducts  to  its  opj)osite,  so  she,  who  thus  j)rotested  against 
formality  in  religion,  came  at  last  to  believe  that  everything 
whicli  is  outward  is  injurious  to  spiritual  life  and  conduct.  The 
Laud  of  one  age  is  succeeded  by  the  Penn  of  another,  and  the 
history  of  religion  is,  more  or  less,  the  narrative  of  a  series  of 
oscillations  from  one  creed  to  its  contrary.  Nothing  seems  more 
anomalous  to  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  j)hilosoj)hy 
of  r(‘ligious  opinions,  than  that  Madame  (hiyon  and  l)os.suet 
should  co-exist  in  France;  but,  as  often  times,  in  the  same  .soil,  the 
nutritive  cereal  and  the  poison-weed  grow  together,  .so  in  the 
same  society  truth  and  error  are  fre(|uently  found  in  ])roximity. 
During  every  age  in  which  the  Popish  church  has  held  iron  rule 
over  any  portion  of  mankind,  there  have  arisen  tlio.se  who  j>ro- 
ti‘sted  against  her  dead  formality,  ritualism,  and  horrible  i«lolatry; 
and  within  her  limits,  even  at  the  pri'sent  hour,  that  protestation 
is  not  altogether  unknown.  Throughout  the  middle  ages,  when 
might  was  right,  and  when  the  robe  of  the  monk  often  covered 
the  heart  of  the  voluptuary  and  a.^.sis.sin,  the  voice  of  him,  who 
dared  to  decry  the  heathenism  of  the  church,  w'as ipiickly  hushed 
by  the  most  elfectual  mean.s.  Indignant  at  levolt  from  her 
Spiritual  supnauacy,  and  mercih.‘ss  in  punishing  all  who  dissented 
from  that  w  hich  succe.ssive  ]>opes  had  pronounced  to  be  of  God, 
tlie  church  exerted  her  terril)le  ])ow'er  not  only  against  the  small 
conmumities,  who  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
reccss<‘s  of  th.eir  glens,  ob.sorvcd  that  form  of  worshij)  which 
had  obtained  in  the  primitivi*  church  ;  but  some  lowly  indiviiliials, 
such  as  llus.s,  and  deroine,  and  Savonarola  did  not  cscajie  the 
tiercenc.ss  of  the  ccclc.diustical  wrath.  In  each  age,  however,  the 
protest  against  the  evi*r-varving  abominations  of  the  Church  ot 
Uome  was  coutinu(‘d,  .sometimes  as  a  thunder-blast,  like  that  ot 
Imtlier,  which  awakened  Cennany  from  the  sleep  ot  centuries, 
sometimes  by  men  such  as  Pa.scal  and  the  dan.^enist.s,  and  even, 
as  we  ob.servt‘  in  Madame  (luyon,  by  gentle  women  trom  the 
retireiiumt  ami  <puetude  of  doinestie  life.  It  is  a  taet  in  the 
hi.story  ot  that  clmreh,  patent  now  as  in  the  days  of  llildehrand, 
that  she  is  intolerant  of  innovation,  and  ernel  in  the  eiitorcement 
i>t  her  elaim  to  siijuemaey;  and  that  this  distinctive  (juality  ot 
her  hierarchy  is  not  so  painfully  conspieiious  now*,  as  in  the  age 
ot  Philij)  11.,  and  Liuiis  \  I  V.,  is  attributable,  not  to  any  retorma- 
tion  in  the  elmreli  it.velf,  hut  to  the  fact,  that  the  spirit  ot  the 
age  is  at  variance  with  the  olfensive  arrogance  of  her  authorities, 
and  with  the  cruel  usage.s  of  the  Holy  Otiice. 
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lu  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  Miuhune  Guyou  wjwleft 
a  willow,  with  three  chihlren,  aiul  in  possession  of  her  husband  s 
extensive  prof>eity.  The  fascinations  of  the  \vorld,  and  tlie  cir- 
cuiiisUmcos  of  rank  and  plenty,  had  no  attraction  for  her  who 
bail  already  renounced  the  one,  and  had  ever  given  hut  slight 
heed  to  the  other.  In  the  sorrows  of  her  widowhood  her  gentle 
heart  inourned  that  others,  destitute  of  fortune,  suffered  from  a 
bereavement  like  her  own  ;  and  she  resolved  that  evermore  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  should  have  her  care,  and  receive  her 
ffei|iient  charities.  Young  and  beautiful,  admired  and  sought 
after  by  society,  \vhich  is  never  indifferent  to  a  lovely  woman 
witli  wealtli  at  command,  and  delivered  from  the  vexatious  ])er- 
seciitions  of  the  relative  who  had  embittered  her  married  life, 
she  had  easily  obtained  consideration  in  her  sovereign's  court, 
which  at  that  time  w'as  the  most  brilliant  in  Christendom.  But 
to  the  heart  of  the  young  enthusiixst,  it  seemed  that  a  heavenly 
voice  spoke  of  duty  to  he  performed,  ami  of  great  results  to  be 
achieved  by  her — of  multitudes  of  mankind  living  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  ignorance  and  of  inii|uity,and  dying  hopeless  and  godless — 
of  mourners  to  he  comforted,  and  of  the  poor  to  be  suj)])lied  not 
with  worldly  goods,  but  with  the  iuiperishahle  riches  of  divine 
truth — and,  above  all,  of  the  need  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  bo 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  w  ho  were  misled  by  priestly  counsel, 
ami  corrupted  by  priestly  })ractice.  That  voice  spoke  not  in 
vain  to  her,  who  eagerly  sought  to  know  how  she  coidd  obey 
most  completely  its  high  behest.  Sometimes  she  thought  of 
entering  a  nunnery,  and,  after  having  given  her  all  to  the  church, 
of  j)assing  her  days  in  the  holy  contemplation  she  loved  so 
much,  and  in  the  ministrations  of  cliarity,  hut  tlie  remembrance 
of  her  children,  and  of  their  claim  upon  her,  probably  jmevented 
tliat  self-sacrifice.  Sometimes  it  occnried  to  her,  that  she  should 


engage  iu  the  missionary-service  of  the  cliurcli  in  the  benighted 
lands  afar;  that  going  \o  the  ]>laces  w'here  tlie  great  i..(>rd  had 
lived,  and  taught,  and  died,  she  should  labour  to  extricate  from 
the  entanglement  of  .Moslem  superstitions  the  unhapjiy  people 
who  dwelt  in  ignorance  and  wretchedness  in  the  neigidioiirliood 
of  the  Cross  and  the  Tomb  ;  or,  that  imitating  the  n-vered 
St.  Franci.s,  she  should  visit  dreary  steppes,  and  seek  on  Asiatic 
uplands,  and  in  barbaric  islands  of  tho  tN‘i.stern  s(.*as,  to  convert 


and  bless  tlio  w'lotehed  savag(*s,  w’ho,  nomads  or  slaves  from 
youth,  w’orshipped  the  fruits  of  tin?  (‘arth,  and  otlered  siicridce  to 
the  spirit  of  lla*  storm.  One  cannot  helievo,  as  Voltairo  has 
insinuated — for  her  whole  lile  gives  (he  lii^  to  the  suspicion 
tliat  Mjulame  (Jiiyon  (h-sired  to  he  a  St.  Ihoresa  in  h  ranee;  and 
that,  as  this  siircastic  historian  has  oxpr(.*.ss(nl  it,  ‘tin*  anihition  of 
having  di.sciples,  the  strongest  of  all  ambitions,  entirely  took  [)o.s- 
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session  of  lier  heart/  But,  believing  she  had  a  groat  \vork  to  do, 
she  w;is  ]K*rjdexod  as  to  the  method  of  its  accomplishmont. 

Until  her  thirty-fourth  year,  Madame  Uuyon  resided  at  Bex 
and  in  Baris,  and  afterwards,  coinpidled  to  leave  that  eitv  socMly, 
she  went  to  reside  near  ileneva.  Her  spiritual  guide,  Father  ha 
Comhe,  greatly  heuetited  l>y  his  intercourse  w  itli  her,  shared  to 
a  great  extent  her  opinionii,  which  were  perfectly  novel  in  the 
Ciallie<an  church.  Her  sentiments,  however,  were  not  altogether 
new  to  the  world.  A  Spaniard,  Michael’ Molinos,  had  writt«*ii  a 
IxMik  entitled  ‘  Mantiductio  Spiritualis,*  which  for  its  earnostnoss 
and  ]dety  had  been  very  favourably  received  by  the  magnates 
aud  divines  of  the  Romish  Uhurch  ;  but  when  it  was  discovered, 
that  the  tendency  of  the  work  was  to  set  aside  ])enance,  and  the 
austerities  j)rescribed  by  the  church  for  the  health  of  repentant 
Fouls,  and  to  substitute  a  philosophical  contemplation  of  (Jod 
for  the  active  (luties  of  religion,  an  outcry  was  raised  against 
the  work,  and  at  the  instigjition  of  the  Frencli  ambassador  at 
Jtorne  the  lK>ok  wjus  ordered  to  he  su]>press('d,  and  its  aiitlior  to 
umltTgo  ]>er]>i»tual  imprisonment.  Madame  ( iuyon  s  .'Sentiments 
greatly  resembled  those  of  Molinos — which  rcceivi'd  the  aj>}K‘l- 
lation  of  t^>irn‘tism.  The  [>rincijdes  of  this  system  wore  : — 'that 
religion  is  a  spiritual  sei^dce,  indcpi  iident  of  forin.s,  which  are 
always  evil  aceideiits  in  worship :  that  the  senses  misKad  the 
devout  mind,  ami  therefore  that  no  symbols  arc  needed  in  (ho 
homage  of  the  s<nd  :  that  man  in  the  holiest  state  will  live  in 
ceaseles.s  contemplation  of  f  Jod  and  of  his  perfections :  that 
ritualism  ami  all  outwardness  in  religion  are  delusive,  ami  are 
evil,  sim'c  ]nayer  is  to  he  oifeicd  from  the  lu'art,  ami  not  hv  the 
lips  :  that  thoughts  rather  than  words  are  exponents  of  Chrfstian 
feeling,  and,  indeed,  that  all  religion  consist.^  in  tlie  pure  love  uf 
Uod.  Such  a  sy.storn,  a  medley  apparently  of  the  ah.stnist  r  phi- 
loso]d\y  of  tin*  middle  ages,  ci^nnhinod  with  certain  part.s  of  the 
(.^hmker  en'cd,  eo\ild  never  have  many  adherent.s,  since  the 
majority  know  nothing  of  pure  love,  and  an*  never  likely  to  aim 
at  the  (mnseendcutal.  Tlieii'  was  much  in  the  svstem  which  the 
Knglish  Puritans,  in  their  stern  protestation  against  tln*'ileatl- 
ening  tonnalisin  lA  the  Anglican  Reformation,  would  have 
eagerly  c!id>raee<l ;  for  Madame  On  von  strongly  insisted,  that 
the  religion  of  n\alitv  was  altogether  ditterent  ‘  from  the  K'ligioii 
ot  forms,  and  that  tiu*  Snored  Scriptures  should  he  the  hook  ut 
constant  stmly  and  referem'e.  But  while  these  heroic  nu  n,  whctiii 
even  their  eiumiies  a<lmire  for  their  fortitude  ami  eon.dstcnoy, 
had  agivo<l  with  her  that  faith  is  the  foundation  of  tla;  n  imivus 
lite.  aud  laul  gladly  Seen  the  n’tiirn  by  anv  mmnhers  of  the 
Popish  Church  to  the  healthful  creed  of  Augu.stino;  they  would 
justly  have  held  in  abhorrence  the  dogma,  that  outward ne.<.^  i?^ 
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altogether  unnocessary  in  the  service  of  the  devout  soul.  A 
religion  whose  worship  was  silent,  and  whose  grand  idea  was  a 
retired  contemplativeness,  had  never  destroyed  the  heathen 
superstitions,  closed  the  temples,  converted  the  priests,  and 
planteil  the  cross  upon  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  shedding  a  new 
aud  peculiar  glory  upon  the  renown  of  those  rulers  of  the  earth. 
Such  a  system  would  have  done  no  more  for  mankind  than 
Platonism  or  the  dialectic  method.  Its  adherents  had  been  few, 
and  those  only  the  gentle  and  the  timid,  who  shun  the  noise  and 
the  vanity  of  the  busy,  garish  world.  It  has  been  well  both  for 
learning  and  theology  that  asceticism  has  ever  been  practised; 
for  the  monastic  life  was  primarily  favourable  to  the  scholastic 
enthusiasm  and  pursuits  which,  amid  many  changes,  preserved  to 
modem  Europe  not  only  the  glories  of  ancient  philosophy  and 
song,  but  even  the  books  which  God  had  written  by  the  hand  of 
man.  Scarcely  any  greater  eviPcould  befal  the  universal  church, 
than  that  Quietism  should  obtain  favour  with  mankind.  It  is  so 
contradictory  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  direct 
commands  of  its  Divine  Founder,  that  its  general  admission  would 
be  the  abandonment  of  the  active  duties  of  religion,  by  the 
multitude  at  least,  and  would  directly  residt  in  idle  contem¬ 
plativeness  and  ill-founded  expectation  of  the  miraculous  inter- 
lerencc  of  God  for  the  triumph  of  the  elect  few. 

The  piety  and  devotedness  of  Madame  Guyon  to  all  good  works 
c^not  be  too  highly  esteemed  ;  but  the  Great  Founder  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  in  no  way  sanctioned  a  religion  of  contemplation, 
which  is  indeed  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  that  is  recorded 
of  His  faultless  life  in  the  world.  This  illustrious  French  lady 
was  a  hermit  in  society,  a  recluse  in  the  gayest  capital  of  the 
world.  In  her  books,  letters,  and  poetry,  there  is  too  much  of 
the  old  conventual  spirit — phraseology  which  is  often  childish — 
events  sometimes  recorded,  such  as  the  religious  utterances  of 
young  children,  which  would  be  absurd  if  they  were  not  impos¬ 
sible — a  piety  rather  of  the  cloister  than  of  the  Church,  of  the 
narrow  cell  than  of  the  wide  world  of  human  sympathies  and 
duties;— evincing  that  there  is  often  great  weakness  associated 
^th  great  strength.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church  sho  had 
canonized,  if  indeed  she  had  been  understood.  Hut  with  all 
these  blemishes  Madame  Guyon  was  a  noble  woman,  worthy  to 
nile  over  human  hearts,  and  to  be  at  once  the  friend  and  the  foo 
of  the  greatest  men  in  France.  It  is  astonishing  that  so  fair  a 
flower  could  grow  in  the  wastes  of  jxipery — but  how  many  in  that 
anomalous  ecclesiastical  system  have  been  better  than  their  creed, 
aud  superior  to  the  circumstances  of  their  position ! 

Madame  Guyon  proclaimed  her  opinions  in  a  lx>ok  which  she 
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entitled  ‘Moyen  Court/  and  which  was  followed  by  another 
called  ‘  Les  Torrents  Spirituels/  works  which  fully  explain  her 
system,  dwellin^^  chielly  on  the  necessity  for  the  silent  dtwotion 
of  the  mind,  and  thus  teaching,  indirectly,  that  all  liturgical  or 
outwanl  seu’vicc  was  hurtful  to  the  full  develo]inu*nt  of  the 
religious  faculty,  and  therefore  was  wrong.  D’Aranthon,  the 
Bishop  of  (Jeneva,  uinler  whose  spiritual  jurisiliction  she  lived, 
alarmed  at  the  novelty  and  at  the  dissemination  of  her  opinions 
although  he  highly  esteemed  her  piety  and  zeal,  insisttsl  that 
she  should  leave  his  diocese*.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the 
bishop  retjuested  the  wealthy  lady  to  bestow  her  ]nojkrty  for  the 
purposes  of  conventual  endowment,  which  she  declined  to  do ; 
and  that,  in  conse<juence  of  this  refusal,  he  became  lier  enemy, 
and  incited  r>tiiers  to  ]>ersecute  her.  There  is  so  much  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  p(»])ish  ecclesiastic  in  this  ])roceeding,  that 
the  allegation  is  ]>robably  true.  Her  work  (Ui  Prayer,  at  which 
one  cannot  but  wonder  that  a  woman  should  have  heen  its 
author,  fanned  the  rising  tiame  of  persecution  against  her.  A 
brit*f  reference  to  that  work,  which  was  especially  written  to 
correct  the  t<*mlency  of  the  Romish  Church  to  make  religion  to 
consist  in  cerennuiy  and  sutfering,  will  be  enough  to  indicate  the 
fact,  that,  notwithstamling  the  circumstances  of  her  position,  she 
was  es.sentially  j  notes  Unit  at  heart  : — 

‘  fnirnnf  holinrss  the  fntr  wjulafor  of  the  outivih'd  Ilfr. — ^Vllell 
we  have  tin*  true  life  we  luav  n*asouahlv  In*  ex}>e(t(*(l  to  have 

the  true  life;  that  is  to  say,  the  tiuly-rcgulated  life,  iriPtcrf.  ‘‘  b(*vr.,” 
.‘lays  St.  Augustine,  "'‘ami  t/o  trliaf  i/on  If  we  havi*  love  with¬ 

out  stdfishuess,  it  will  not  fail  tt»  work  itself  out  in  a]^])ro]»riate  and 
right  issues.  'Flit*  inordinati*  action  ol‘  the  senses  arises  obviously 
from  the  emus  and  |u‘rver.sions  of  the  inward  state,  d'he  iwe  is  wrong 
in  its  exi‘reise,  because  the  heart,  which  directs  it.  is  wrong.  And  the 
same  may  he  said  of  the  other  senses.  Mortity  the  iiiwanl  man  ;  and 

vou  can  hardlv  fail  to  mortifv  and  ri‘Lrulate  tlu*  outward  man.’ — 

•  “ 

p.  ‘Jot). 

Returning  to  Pari.s  after  an  a]>sonce  of  five  years,  Madame 
Guyon  as.st)ciatod  witli  the  highest  society  in  that  city,  and  her 
beauty,  wealth,  and  goodness,  willi  the  concurrent  fame  ot  her 
l)ooks,  soon  attnicted  the  notice  of  the  popish  ecclesiastical  <lig- 
nitaries,  who,  uniting  tin*  suspicion,  which  is  inherent  in  priests, 
to  the  shrewd  vigilance  of  |)olice-inspectors,  watched  for  innova¬ 
tion,  ainl  eagerly  and  early  .silenced  the  utterance  of  jwivate 
judgniiait  in  matters  ndigious.  Their  heavy  hand  tell  first  iipeii 
Ri  Coinlk^  her  spiritual  director,  who,  arrested,  ainl  jdaced  in 
the  Bastile,  Wius  subsitpiently  removtal  to  Oleron  ;  and  iluring 
twenty-seven  years  id  painful  bondage,  that  devout  man  leinaiia'd 
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true  to  his  belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  religion  of  the  heart. 
Her  kinsinaii.  La  Motlie,  a  Herce  aii<l  heartless  ecclesiastic,  in 
K-a'nie  with  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  began  to  move  against 
Miulanie  Cluyon — that  archbishop  of  whom  tlie  epigrammatical 
historian  has  said,  ‘  Que  rArcheveque,  comm  ))our  aimer  trop  les 
femmes,  penH5cutat  line  femme  <pii  iie  jKirlait  (pie  de  I’amoiir  de 
Dieu.'  Louis  XIV.,  had  recently  dragooiusl  protestantism  from 
his  dominions,  and,  on  the  ])lea  that  she  refused  to  worship  the 
Virgin  and  the  Saints,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  issue  a  Idtre 
dc  cachet  against  her,  by  which  Madame  Giiyoii  was  arrested, 
Jan.  29,  1(>88,  and  imprisoned  for  eight  months  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Marie.  Previously  to  this  blow,  however,  she  had  made 
powerful  friends.  Not  only  had  Madame  Guyon  formed  a 
trieiulship  with  the  wealthy  houses  of  Chevreuse  and  Beauvilliers, 
but  even  ^ladame  Maiiitenon,  the  wife  of  J..ouis  XIV.,  lu^came 
interested  in  the  character  and  fortune  of  the  woman  who,  alone, 
braved  the  chief  dignitary  of  ihv,  Galilean  Church  ;  and  that 
courtly  lady  })revailed  upon  the  monarch  to  restore  the  perse- 
cuU'd  and  imjuisoned  enthusiast  to  liberty.  Madame  Guyon 
found  a  warm  friend  and,  to  some  extent,  protector  in  Fdn(51on, 
at  that  time  tutor  to  the  n^yal  children,  afterwards  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cambray,  and  one  of  the  most  gentle,  benevolent,  and 
accomplished  men  in  France.  Finding  in  the  new’  oj)inions 
amusement  or  relief  from  the  ennui  of  courtly  ceremony  and 
intrigue,  Madame  Maintenmi  had  ])laced  the  ardent  (Jnietist  at 
St.  Cyr,  and  had  even  encouraged  her  to  make  oroselvtes  there  : 
and  m  that  retreat  Fi'mcdon  maintained  friendshij)  and  corre¬ 
spondence  with  her,  sympathizing  w'ith  her  zeal  in  the  .service  of 
her  Redeemer,  and,  as  it  was  rejM)rted  by  his  cneniie.‘>^,  even  be¬ 
coming  a  convert  to  her  sentiimmts.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
(mthusiastic  woman,  whom  juelates  feared  and  watched,  and 
whom  many  devout  persons  admired  and  lov(*d,  exerted  no 
inconsiderable  inllnence  u])on  the  mind  of  the  rising  churchman, 
ami  that  his  fri(?ndslii[>  with  that  remarkable  jxTson  (*ontributed 
much  to  his  subsecpient  troubles.  Fickle  in  lier  atfection.s,  and 
cajjricious  in  the  bestowment  of  her  favour,  Madame  Maintmioii 
ultimately  withdrew  her  ])r(.>t(}ction  from  tin*  unhu'tnnate  lady, 
who,  always  observed  with  sh*eph'ss  vigilance  by  the  popish 
bishops,  speedily  found  that,  in  the  withdrawmenf  of  courtly 
patronage,  there  remained  for  her  the  alternative  of  renouncing 
her  opinions,  or  of  perpetual  imprisonm(,*nt.  h(^*nelon  had  for 
•^rnetime  been  suspe^cted  of  more  than  an  inclination  to  Quiet¬ 
ism,  and  the  Bishop  <^f  Meaux  entn  ated  him  not  to  he.sitate  in 
^iidemning  the  here.sy  of  his  friend.  At  the  in.sfancc  of 
^dnt^lon,  Madame  Guyijii  jdaced  all  her  writings  in  the  hands  of 
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Bossuet  for  exunniiation,  and  he  with  the  jK'rmiiyiou  of  the  kincr 
associatin';  with  himself  the  Bishop  of  Chalons,  who  afierwanls 
iKJcamo  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  the  Abl>e  Tronson,  s^ni- 
tinized  and  ]uiblicly  condemneil  all  which  had  prcK'oedtHl  from 
her  iK'ii.  Fenelon  not  only  refuseil  to  make  a  public  disiivowal 
of  Quietism,  but  went  so  far  iis  to  write  in  its  defence  the  In^k 
entitled,  ‘  Explication  des  Maximes  des  Saints’ — a  work  which 
seriously  involved  him  not  only  with  the  French  Court,  but  also 
with  the  pojx' ;  for  lk>ssuet,  jealous  probably  of  the  fame  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Caml^rav,  formed  a  larj;e  and  powert'ul  party 
against  him,  and  Fem^lon,  to  the  mortitication  of  lH*ing  com¬ 
pelled  to  acipiiesce  in  the  condemnation  of  his  hook,  was 

abiimloneil  by  Ma<lame  Maintenon,  and  banished  from  the  Court, 
to  which  i^ossibly  ambition  hiui  allured  him,  but  where  he  ct*uld 
neither  be  won  by  the  charms  of  divine  philosophy,  nor  obtain 
victor}*  for  the  truth. 

Persecution  is  the  ultimate  argument  of  priests.  They,  who 
cannot  convince,  tind  it  easier  to  c\)ndemu  their  opponents ;  and 
Madame  Cluyon,  still  devoted  to  her  lofty  purjKise  jis  in  the 
w'armth  and  ener^n'  of  her  vouth,  fiMind  that  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  p^)pish  hierarchy  are  cruel.  In  an  unfortunate  hour  she 
hod  promised  to  cease  from  the  promulgation  of  her  opinions ; 
but  as  enthusiasm  can  be  neither  governed  nor  restricted  by  the 
hand  of  authority,  Madame  Cuyoii,  after  repeated  violations  ot 
the  promise  which  had  been  extorted  fix^m  her,  was  arrested  by 
royal  order,  Dec.  .‘U,  1(>95,  and  sent  to  Vincennes,  In  that  castlo 
she  passed  nine  months,  and  was  then  transferreil  to  Vaugirard, 
and  subs<\]uently,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  she  wivs  removed 
to  the  Basiile — that  grim  and  awful  prison-house,  whennn 
many  of  the  noblest  persons  of  France  had  been  immured,  and 
where,  too,  for  centuries,  all  whom  tyranny  goaded  to  strive  tor 
lil)erty  pined  in  chains,  or  lingeringly  died,  liopeles-s  and  ottou- 
times  idiotic  from  long-continued  severitiea  In  a  narnnv  cellot 
that  fortress  Mailamo  Gnyon  passt  d  four  years — always  alone, 
hearing  no  voice  to  cheer  her,  no  human  uttenuico  but  the  harsh 
tones  of  her  gaoler,  and,  at  rare  intervals,  the  interrogations  ot 
tlic  minister  of  police  ;  unable  to  communicate  with  the  outw;unl 
world,  for  writing  materials  were  denied  her  ;  guarded  with  that 
vigilance  and  suspicion  which  are  distinctive  of  despotism ; 
never  looking  upon  sky  or  earth,  summer  verdure  or  wintry 
snow* ;  suffering  thus  the  horrors  of  bondage  and  silence,  under 
which,  as  had  happened  to  others,  slie  had  drifted  to  madness, 
but  that  for  her  in  the  ghK>my  cell  there  was  a  pathway  hy 
w  hich  her  thoughts  entered  into  heaven,  and  by  which  also  she 
receiveil  those  holy  ministrations  which  soothe  and  fortity  the 
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sufferin'^  Even  iu  her  iluugeou  she  could  sing  her  oitoii- 

quoted Ijyniii  of  grutitudo  and  gladness — 

l/iiinour  ])ur  ct  parHut  va  plus  loiu  tjii'on  no  ponso  ; 

On  ne  salt  pus,  lorstp^il  connnonco, 

Tout  ce  qu'il  doit  coulor  \ui  jour. 

Miui  ca'ur  iruuruit  eouuu  Viuoounos  ni  .soutVraniv, 

S'il  u'eut  ooniui  lo  pur  amour. 

Alter  an  iiuprisonnieut  of  four  yeui's,  Mailame  Ciuvou  w;is  releasixl 
and  banished  to  Elois,  where  sho  ivsideil  until  her  death.  Iu 
the  early  HUinnier  ofl7l7,  when  her  ]>er8eeiUoi*s  luul  one  hy  one 
gone  to  their  aiwuiit,  the  nohle  sutVering  woman,  who  had  passed 
through  so  nmuy  storms  iu  her  holy  service,  found  a  calm  ai\d 
hatqw  evening,  and  an  entrance,  iu  her  sixty-niiith  yeai\  into 
that  higli  and  hallowed  estate  when  iii  diseord  juid  [x'l’siH.'iitioii 
are  alike  iin}>ossible. 

Quietism  1k\s  not  had  any  lasting  hold  upiui  tho  human  mind, 
lu  Fnuice  its  etl'ect  was  slight  and  transient.  As  man  is  neither 
trausoomleutal  nor  emotional  only,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  ]>ropagate  a  ei’eed  which  jussnmes  that  the  holy  soul  reipuros 
neither  tlm  sensuous  luu*  the  external  h>r  its  sen’ice,  and  that 
mligioa  has  its  realization  in  |vrlect  love.*  Mysticism  ean  have 
no  keid  habitation  inisiich  an  actual  ;ukI  practical  world  :is  ours; 
and  Qiiiotisnii  is  in  harmony  rather  with  the  cloister  than  with 
any  coneeivaWo  condition  of  human  society.  Allhongli  her  reli- 
gioius  system  may  bo  slightly  t'steeined,  tho  active  goodness  which 
adorned  ami  Mossed  tlio  life  of  Madame  Guyou  is  beyond  all 
praise,  and  wv>rtUy  of  lasting  remembrance. 

Of  tls;  ]>resont  volume,  compiled  by  Mr.  Upham,  Vrofessor  of 
Mental  ami  Moral  Soienco  in  an  Amencan  Colh»gi*,  wo  have  not 
miu'hi  to  say.  ObjtxJtiou  might  occasionally  he  made  to  his 
phr;is*H)logy  ;  but  he  is  happier  in  philosophical  dis<|uisition  than 
in  bio^rapliical  delineation ;  and  wo  had  heon  l)etter  pleasi^d  if, 
abfitainiug  fn^nii  runuing  iy)mments  on  thti  narrative,  which  are 
froipu  utly  both  weak  and  ttulious,  he.  had  allowed  tliat  incom¬ 
parable  woman  to  tell,  the  tide  of  her  successes  and  sorrows^  or, 
at  least, .if. ho  had  added  hut  little  to  tliat  recital.  Nothing  can 
be  botU^r  thaii  her  .Autobiography,  written  at  the  TeqiK!st  of 
intlur  .ha  Cotubi\  -To  thoso  who  cannot  consult  Haylo,  and  to 
whom  tin*  hooks  of  Juriou,  Buchon,  and  others,  jire.  nnknowm  or 
iaaonessildo,  the  present  volume,  cont;uning  a  lull  luvount  ol  the 
life  and  labours  of  .one -of  tho  most*  holy  ami  imthusiastic  of 
women,  .will  bo  an  acceptable  >vork,  lus  indceil  it  will  ho  to  many 
dovout  persons  of  all  classes. 
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Aur.  VI. —  The  Dead  Sea,  a  Xcir  lioutc  to  India ;  with  other  Fnij. 
nirnts  and  (ihaninr/.'f  in  the  East.  IJy  Capt.  AV.  Allen,  U.X., 
Author  of  ‘ 'I'hc  Narrative  of  the  Niijer  Expedition.’  Two 
Volumes.  London  :  lion^man  Co. 


Tukue  have  been  cities  rendered  famous  by  tlieir  destruction 
alone.  Had  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  or  Stabia  slo>vly  deduced, 
imd  iK  iisbed  stone  by  stone,  history  would  have  told  of  them  no 
more  than  that  they  were  ])ictures(iue,  but  unimportant  towu.s 
of  the  Catii|>ania.  Another  Suetonius,  perhaps,  luieht  have 
recorded  at  Pompeii  the  exce.sses  of  another  Ca  sar  ;  some  va^me 
tradition,  perhaps,  might  haunt  the  house  of  Sallust ;  but  why  is 
Herculaneum  more  renowned  than  CTima' ;  and  Pompeii  than 
Venosa  ^  N  ot  because  they  are  more  })erlbct,  or  richer  in  aiiti([ue 
remains ;  but  because  Venosix  and  Cumm  mouldered  to  natural 
dust,  while  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  buried  under  the 
ashes  of  a  burning  storm.  They  rank  in  historical  fame  with 
the  more  gorgeous  Pabylon,  and  with  the  more  miserable  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  These  wretched  cities,  though  the  kmiest 
research  cannot  fix  upon  a  vestige  of  them,  still  throw  an 
ominous  shade  over  the  jdain  on  which  they  are  su])jx>sed  to  have 
been  situated.  Tnivellers  and  antiquarians  continue  to  ex]dore 
the  Syrian  valleys  for  relics  of  the  accursed  nation,  and  some¬ 
times  a  theorist  rejiorts  with  joy  that  he  has  discovered  on  the 
blasted  ctudines  oi  Arabia  the  long-sought  tnices.  M.  de  Saulcy, 
two  years  ago,  contidently  atiirmed  that  he  had  succeeded  where 
all  others  had  failed.  Probably  he  had  been  imposed  u])on  by 
Aber-I)ahub,  his  mercenary  guide,  wdio  improvised  ruins  and 
stones  out  of  pure  gratitiule  for  the  liberality  of  his  French 
employer.  After  liim,  came  M.  Van  de  Welde,  who  travelled  to  the 
recall  Sea,  not  to  investigate  Al.  Saulcy  s  discoveries,  but  to  dis- 
^irove  them.  Pefore  he  left  Brussels,  he  was  as  certain  that 
Zumeirah  w;is  not  the  scriptural  Zoar,  as  he  Wiis  when  Jebel- 
nodum  receded  from  his  view. 

According  to  Al.  Van  do  Wehle,  the  rows  of  stomps  which 
^1.  lie  Saulcv  mistook  for  the  remnants  of  Sodom,  are  only  the 
residue  of  the  torrents,  which  dry  up  in  the  summer.  He  does 
not  satisfy  us  on  this  point,  by  exjdaining  whether  the  stones  arc 
riumded,  like  boulders  by  the  action  of  water,  or  whether  they 
are  such  ius  might  have  been  used  in  walls  anil  foundatiiuxs.  He 
might  have  cros.sed  and  re-croivsed  the  jdain  without  detecting 
the  jiresence  of  ruins,  as  Egyptian  e.xjilorers  have  done,  wliere 
the  b;isi.s  of  many  a  temple  lay  amid  the  sand  at  their  ti‘et. 
Besides,  M.  Van  de  Welde  having  denied  the  existence  ot  S«»dom 
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and  Zoar,  tliouglit  it  unnecessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  sites 
of  Adinili,  Zehaini,  and  Gomorrah,  were  eijually  supposititious. 
The  [XMitapolic  remains,  tlierefore,  may  he  found  whtjre  M.  de 
Sauley  believes  he  saw  them,  for  any  evidence  that  liis  German 
antagonist  otfers  to  the  contrary.  M.  Van  de  Welde  spent  tliree 
or  four  hours  in  the  locality,  and  rode  hastily  from  point  to  point. 
His  observations  were  so  hurried  that  he  entirely  overlooked  the 
lonely  pillar  of  salt,  which  Lieut.  Lynch  distinctly  describes,  and 
which,  in  itself,  should  have  tempered  the  exultation  of  his 
scotHng  pen.  M.  de  Sauley  may  have  found  ruins  without  finding 
the  ruins  of  Sodom  ;  hut  his  relation,  which  appeals  to  the 
testimony  of  .several  companions,  is  certainly  more  ]>ersuasive, 
even  in  its  display  of  easy  credence,  than  the  triumphant 
flip|)ancy  of  M.  Van  dc  Welde. 

Captain  Allen  writes,  partly  a  narrative,  jmrtly  a  theory,  and, 
to  some  extent,  a  ])rosj)cctus.  He  left  Jerusalem  in  December, 
1S4J),  crossed  the  lu'ook  Kedron,  once  a  proud  river,  in  the  deep 
valley  of  Jehoshaj)hat,  looked  down  on  the  Holy  City  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  visited  the  poor  village  of  Bethany.  Thence 
along  wild  and  desolate  hills,  which  once  bloomed  with  thick 
green  woods,  he  madi.*  his  way,  among  brightly-coloured  rocks,  to 
the  site  of  ancient  Jericho.  From  a  neighbouring  lieight,  the 
Bead  Sea  hrst  met  his  view.  It  appeared  like  a  great  shadow 
lying  deep  among  the  mountain.s,  and  catching  no  tint  of  the 
gorgeous  light  then  dying  away  over  the  surrounding  hills.  Next 
morning,  the  yellow  watem  of  the  Jordan  were  pas.sed,  and  the 
Bead  Sea  wjus  reached.  Its  surface  was  of  a  clear  blue,  and  so 
buoyant  that  some  of  Captain  Allen’s  comj)anion.s  found  they 
could  not  .sink  in  it  below  their  chests.  Imagination  may  have 
inriuonced  tliem  in  this  matter,  since  other  travellers  declare  that 
they  could  sink  in  the  Dead  Sea  as  quickly  lus  in  the  ocean. 
Contrary  to  the  pojHilar  idea,  also,  birds  were  Hying  across.  A 
prodigious  .steam  aro.se,  which  tempted  Maltebrun  to  speak  of 
the  volumes  of  .smoke  arising  from  this  mysterious  lake,  to  which 
Brochard  added  ‘  Haines.’  On  three  .sides  the  ranges  attaiiu^d  a 
peat  height,  and  were  broken  into  wild  and  UTriHc  forms,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  with  new  emotions  the  enthusia.stic  fancy.  That 
the  Dead  Sea  also  lies  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  neighbouring  Mediterranean,  is  another  fact  wliich  adds  to 
its  my.stery.  Here,  then,  is  the  favourite  region  of  theoiy.  No 
traveller  escapes  its  iiiHuence,  and  Captain  Allen,  though  inclined 
to  be  critical,  fell  into  quite  as  much  extravagance  as  any  of  his 
predece.ssors. 

Commander  Lynch,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  w'cnt,  it  is 
true,  beyond  most  of  these  controversial  geographers.  Under 
the  calm  and  motionless  waters,  many  fathoms  deep  in  the  mud, 
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he  was  convinced  the  doomed  cities  wore  lyinj^.  Ho  even  branded 
the  inhahitmits  of  Kerek,  ‘  the  descendants  of  Lot,’  as  a  race  that 
wore  the  mark  of  eternal  malediction.  They  seemed  to  him  to 
express,  in  tlieir  abject  faces,  a  consciousness  of  liereditary  ^milt, 
Eliot  Warburtoii  insimiat(*d  his  hcdief  in  the  native  storv  that^ 
under  certiiin  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  drowned  cities 
may  be  discerned  peering,  with  their  outlines  above  the  edge 
of  the  sea.  Di'an  Milman,  on  the  contrary,  tulopted  the  ]K>pular 
belief  indicated  by  Strabo,  which  was  that  the  bituminous  and 
sulphureous  soil,  on  which  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  erected, 
was  smitten  by  lightning,  burst  into  fire,  and  devoured  them  in 
one  terrible  conflagration.  Captain  Allen  disbelievi^s  in  the  flood, 
as  well  as  in  the  natural  fire.  He  declares  that  the  region  has 
not,  to  any  great  extent,  l>cen  the  theatre  of  volcanic  action,  and 
sums  up  his  argument  in  a  passage  which,  to  us,  appears  singuhuly 
inconclusive  : — 

‘  The  advocate's  of  either  hypothesis, — namely,  those  who  iinaglno 
that  hy  great  convulsion  aflbeting  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Cilit  s  of  the 
Plain  were  suhnierged  hy  its  waters ;  those  wlio  believe  that  the 
catiistrophe  of  their  destruction  W’as  brought  about  hy  the  simple 
agency  of  volcanic  tire,  and  they  who  adopt  the  idea  of  their  eom- 
hiniHl  action — appear  to  me  to  be  in  error ;  since  the  ex]>ress  declara¬ 
tion  of  Holy  Writ  is,  that  this  destruction  was  the  direct  visitation 
of  the  wrath  of  tfotl,  who  sent  fire  from  heaven  to  consummate  their 
doi»m.* — Vol.  i.  p.  247. 

The  point  here  stuted  is  not  the  essence  of  the  question. 
Cliristian  writers,  believing  as  implicitly  as  Captain  Allen  in  the 
‘  direct  visitation  of  the  wrath  of  God'  which  destroy^nf  the 
Cities  of  the  Plain,  have  yet  l»een  unable  to  agree  in  what  manner 
that  wrath  was  manifested.  When  Jerusjilein  was  destroyed, 
natural  means  w'ero  applied  to  fulfil  the  Divine  predictions. 
The  lands  around  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  abound  in  sulphur  and 
other  intlaminahle  materials.  Why,  then,  is  it  imscriptiiral  to 
l>elieve,  when  the  sacred  history  mentions  *  brimstone  (or  sulphur) 
and  tiro’  that  the  lightnings  of  heaven  kindled  this  coinhiistible 
mass,  and  burned  the  cities  which  had  been  rearcxl  above  it. 
‘  Fire,'  in  itself,  is  that  which  no  man  has  seen  ;  we  see  it  only 
when  it  is  mi.xeil  with  air,  or  with  some  other  elt*ment  ;  but 
Captain  Allen,  who  ilogmatizes  on  this  point,  proceeds  to  reverse, 
with  })ernicious  agility,  his  whole  methotl  of  reasoning.  He  has 
just  Wen  denouncing  a  perfectly  scriptural  interpretation  of  a 
scriptural  statement,  Wtwise  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
facie  meaning  of  a  loosely- translated  passage  ;  hut  now  he  adopts 
the  coldest  (tormau  method  of  combating  a ‘popular  and  long 
established  Indief.’  Surely  he  should  concede  to  others  the 
latitude  he  takes  for  himself.  On  the  question  of  the  geogra- 
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phical  bUc  of  the  destroyed  cities,  assigned  to  the  plain  at  tlio 
soutliern  end  of  the  Dead  Seii,  physical  circunisUinces  are  (piotod 
to  discredit  tlie  common  version  of  the  fact,  as  stated  in  Genesis, 
and  ‘  the  light  of  experimental  science’  is  appealed  to,  to  j)rove 
the  biblical  translators  in  error : 

‘  I  an\  aware  that  against  the  arguments  which  1  have  ventured 
to  iwlvauce,  I  have  a  very  strong  current  of  po|)\dar  belief  against 
me.  which  has  its  source  in  the  most  remote  anticpiity,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  the  most  venerated.  The  authority  for  this  popidar 
lielief  is  no  less  than  a  passage  in  the  Holy  Ilihle,  whieh  we  an^  all 
taught  to  look  upou  as  uiujuestionahle. 

‘  But  when,  iii  the  historieal  part  of  that  book,  we  find  a  passage  not 
only  dilficult  to  reconcile  with  loots  and  probabilities,  hut  involving 
by  its  literal  aecoptauee  an  imjmssihility,  we  may  imagint;  some  error 
of  transcription  or  of  translation.’ — Ib.  pp.  250. 

The  ‘ impossibility’ here  affirmed  is  stated  thus: — ‘It  seems 
to  me  incredible  to  suppose  that  four  or  live  cities  could  have 
been  in  a  con  tin  ed,  swampy  plain,  1300  feet  lalow  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  shut  in  on  three  sides  hy  high  mountains  and  per|M.'u- 
Jicular  clifts,  on  the  fourth  by  the  disiigreeable  s;dt  lake.’ 

It  does  not  concern  us,  in  geueral,  to  iiujuire  into  the  logical 
accuracy  of  a  narrator’s  style.  The  highest  rules  of  criti¬ 
cism,  if  applied  to  ordinary  books,  would  prove  an  error  of 
reason  or  grammar  almost  in  every  page.  Only  the  first  order 
of  prolessed  writers  can  bear  this  extreme  onleal  of  literature. 
Historians  and  logicians  must  l>e  tried  by  their  peers ;  hut  tra¬ 
vellers,  for  the  most  part,  may  be  lelt  to  the  common  jury. 
Captain  Allen,  however,  is  treating  of  language,  and  emending 
sacred  texts,  witli  as  much  jissurance  ;us  Dr.  Lepsius  or  Mr. 
Osburne.  It  is  fair,  then  to  submit,  that  to  write  of  anytliing  as 
being  ‘  incredible  to  suppose,’  is  to  evince  an  incapacity  to  deal 
witli  points  of  disputed  interpretation,  while  to  deHcrib<^  the  plain 
^  originally  ‘  swampy,’  which  it  is  (juiUi  unnecessary  to  believe, 
16  to  beg  the  question.  We  do  not  interpose  ourselves  between  the 
iwlvocates  in  this  matter.  We  cannot  decide  between  the  leading 
inquiries  of  M.  de  Saulcy,  the  predetermined  scepticism  ot  M.  Van 
de  \\  elde,  the  positivencss  of  Captain  Allen,  or  the  hyjKithesis 
of  the  Dean  of  JSt  Paul’s.  Indeed,  Captain  Alleii’.s  g(*ographical 
i^siiumptions  are  supported  by  res|)ectable  authorities.  lieland 
him  witli  one  or  two  ([Uotcition.s,  and  though  Miss  Cor- 
s  topography  is  inconsonant  with  his,  her  Hebrew  lore 
ghuiniers,  from  time  to  time,  through  his  chronicle  of  the  Dea<l 
\\  e  do  not  affirm  that  this  theory  is  fallacious  ;  we  only 
Jiiaintidn  that  it  is  upheld  by  insufficient  ])roofs  ami  by  defective 
logic.  Quite  as  much  evil  springs  in  the  world  from  those  who 
reason  wrongly  from  sound  jiremises,  eis  Iroin  those  who  reason 
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rightly  from  falw^  premises.  For  examj)le,  to  prove  a  ilebated 
point  l»v  assumed  propositions  is  ecpial  to  not  ])roYiiii^^  it  at  all 
T1  le  sculptures  at  Abou  Simbel  may  re])re.sent  th(‘  ford  of  the 
Jordan,  the  Arnoii,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  but  by  what  toktais  are 
th(‘y  rccooLised  i  The  Eoy]>tologei-s,  it  is  true,  are  answeiahlo 
for  havin^^  on  this  subject,  deluded  Caj)tain  Allen  ;  but  a  luan 
who,  without  understanding  Hebrew,  suspt'cts  the  translations  of 
Genesi.s,  ought  to  explain  by  what  right  he  reatls  the  hieroglyphs 
of  tlu'  Nile,  e.speeially  the  ])ictures,  wlicn  tlu‘  best  anti(|uarians 
Confess  that  no  inscri})tion,  ])art  of  an  inscri])tion,  of  any 
leiigth,  h;us  ever  been  interpreted  with  certainty.  This  record 
ot  tlie  great  Raineses  exceeds  in  boldness  the  Ikictrian  expedition 
of  the  tallied  Queen  Semiramis,  described  by  8ii  Clardiner 
Wilkinson. 

d'he  Dead  Sea,  according  to  Captain  Allen's  very  clear  and 
able  description  of  it,  is  an  elongat(‘d  body’  of  water,  some  two 
Imndred  miles  in  length,  witli  long  valleys  desceinling  to  it  at 
either  end,  the  omi  leading  down  from  the  coast  of  the  (hilf  of 
Akabah,  the  other  from  that  of  tlic  Mediterranean  Sea,  exactly 
as  two  jiaths,  at  opposite  ends  of  a  ravine,  lead  into  it  from  the 
general  level  of  th»i  country.  From  Acre,  in  the  Mediten-anean, 
there  is  an  uninterrupted  sea  passage  to  England,  and  from 
Akabah,  at  the  liead  of  the  gulf,  an  uninterru]>ted  pa.ssiige  to 
India,  the  two  barriers  of  land  separating  the  Dea<l  Sea  at  its 
low  levtd  from  tlie  Mediterranean  and  tlie  Indian  Ocean  at  their 
high  h'vels,  being  narrow,  and  not  in  any  way  formidable. 
Captain  Allen  btdieves  tliat  where  the  Dead  Sea  now  is  there 
W’as  ttirmerly  a  deep,  diy  vale,  which,  at  a  remote  ])enod,  was 
filled  with  water  from  the  Oulf  of  Akabah,  as  the  gulf  is  tilled 
from  tluj  R<‘d  St*a,  and  the  Ke<l  Sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  A 
mighty  vcdcanic  agency — independent  of  the  tires  which  smote 
S<Klom  and  Oomorrah — threw*  u])  the  bottom  of  tlie  strait,  and 
closed  the  communication.  Such  a  cause,  indeed,  it  has  heon 
creditably  established,  se]>arated  the  Oulf  of  Suez  from  the  Bitter 
Dikes,  and  may  naturally  have  extended  its  action  across  the 
Sinaitii'  ]»eninsula.  The  supposition  is  in  harmony  with  the  tact 
ot  tlie  still  increasing  depres.sion  of  tin*  De*ad  Sea,  and  the  lines  ot 
st'dimentaiy  de]H>sit,  traceable  on  the  teiraceil,  truncated,  conical 
lulls  around.  If  geological  signs  have  a  meaning,  these  intiT- 
onces  an*  legitimate.  Nor  are  the  foundations  of  the  European 
or  A.siatic  continents  so  durably  fixed  that  no  changes  are  in 
future  to  1m‘  expected.  The  movement  which  cleft  Ambovna  in 
two  lielongs  to  no  remote  period.  In  the  Mediterranean,  since 
l»SIl,an  island  has  ri.sen  and  disappeared.  This  was  not  the 
sudden  ex|x>sure  of  a  shoal  by  a  temporary  subsidence  ;  for 
Oraham’s  Isle,  near  the  coast  of  Sicilv,  was  thrown  up  from 
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ileep  /  it  remained  several  months  with  its  surface  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  water ;  was  named,  surveyed,  and  would  probably 
soon  have  attracted  some  tisherman  to  build  his  liut  amid  its 
young  vegetation.  In  1S4G  a  vessel  pas.st'd  over  the  spot,  and 
Grahani’s  Isle  was  sounded  thirty-eight  fatlioms  under  water. 
Such  plienomena,  observed  and  magnitied  by  tlic  superstitious 
mariners  of  early  nges,  may  have  given  birth  to  the  tale  of  many 
a  wandering  Atlantis.  Such  may  have  been  the  bright  islands, 
ever-tloating,  and  rarely  seen  by  moiTal  eyes,  in  which  the 
Spanish  legends  place  the  scene  of  so  many  wondrous  tales — the 
‘Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities,’  and  the  ‘  riiantom  Island.’  Such 
may  have  been  the  Isle  of  St.  Hrandan,  and  Fly  Away  C  'a])e  of 
Christian  merchants,  and  the  A])rossitos,  or  Inaccessible,  of  the 
ancient  cosmographer.  In  the  I)ead  Sea  itself  one  traveller  has 
seen  an  islet,  which  to  another  has  appeared  a  ca])e,  whihj  in  the 
ocean  far  beyond  Akabah,  the  coral  insects  incessantly  carry  up 
a  number  of  inadreporous  structures,  which  no  sooner  feel  the  ex- 
temal  air  than  they  burst  into  vegetation,  and  soon  are  ‘]>urpled 
with  venial  llowers.’  Indeed,  the  opinion  has  long  obtained  that  a 
new  continent,  at  some  future  period,  will  be  seated  on  the  line 
in  the  vast  eastern  and  southern  oceans.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
coralluie  growtiis  in  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  are  continually  active, 
and  may  account  for  the  change  .suggested  by  Captain  Allen. 

His  theory,  then,  amounts  to  this  : — That  a  long  natural  fissure, 
all  but  uniting  the  eastern  with  the  southern  sims,  has  been 
blocked  up,  leaving  an  immen.se  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
lies  the  motionless  Dead  Sea,  barely  kept  at  its  level  by  the 
tribute  of  the  Jordan  and  its  rival  river.  Parallel  range.s,  nowliere 
connected,  border  on  both  sides  this  lengthened  valley.  (Captain 
Allen  pro|)0.ses  to  cut  away  tlie  barrier  at  each  end,  to  let  in  the 
waters  of  Akabah  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  form,  far  above 
the  actual  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  vast  channel  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  India  and  Europe  : — ‘  Nature  has  performed  for  us 
the  greater  jiart  of  the  work  in  a  stujiendous  cutting  of  some  two 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  se})arated  from  a  sea  at  (‘it her  end 
by  a  barrier  apparently  slight  at  the  north — namely,  the  alluvial 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  already  deeply  furrow’ed  by  the  brook  Kishon, 
which  might  be  cut  through  at  very  little  expen.se ;  the  reijuiriMl 
length  ot  the  cutting  being  about  twa^nty-five  mihi.s.  At  the 
other  end,  if  the  hypothesis  of  the  dried-up  strait  should  prove 
to  lie  correct,  the  di.stance  for  the  n^cjuired  c.anal  would  not  be 
greater,  and  the  depth  of  the  cutting  iwn/  b(‘  small.’ 

Part  of  this  is  conjecture.  Ca])tain  Allen  admits  that  an  accu¬ 
rate  survey  can  alone  establksh  the  ])oint.  If,  however,  the  arti¬ 
ficial  channel  .should  be  ]>ractical)le,  ‘  the  operation  might  be  very 
®mch  facilitated  by  making  u.se  of  the  immen.se  weight  .and  force 
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of  biick-w»'\lor  of  tlie  two  oceans  ;  if  not  ns  a  cuttini^  power,  at  all 
events  to  ciirry  into  the  abyss  or  ilepression,  tin*  earth  and  rocks 
w  Inch  could  bo  loos^ined  by  the  liberal  use  of  sjunpowder,  sjoin^ 
tht*nd)y  nearly  the  whole  trouble  ofdigj^nj^  and  eunryintt  awav.* 
This,  at  least,  Ls  en<ciiu*erin^  made  easy.  Ttventy-tive  miles 
of  solhl  enrth  and  rock,  which  have  from  iminemorial  time  up. 
hehl  a  soil  more  than  a  thousand  fe€‘t  al)ove  the  inttuior  vallev, 
c;in  scarcely  be  so  loofeened  as  to  be  washed  away  by  the  influx 
of  a  tid«*.  Natural  forces,  we  suH])ect,  will  not  so  tar  supersede 
mechanics  as  to  etVoct  all  this  for  Captain  Allen.  However,  could 
the  plan  be  accomplished,  there  would  be  a  sea-route  to  India 
little  longer  than  the  Overland  through  Egypt,  anti  the  advan- 
tagas  that  would  ensue  are  problematical.  For  oursf  Ives,  with 
material  (dtsUiclos  to  meet,  wti  think  the  w’ord  imjfOSfiiile  ought 
rarely  to  btj  j)ronounced.  It  is  the  8hil)lK)leth  of  the  timid. 
'J'here  was  throne  or  four  years  ago,  a  plausible  idea  of  oonstnictr 
iiig  a  railroad  from  Calais  to  Calcutta.  W  e  reineinlKT  no  insu- 
]>erable  objections  to  it  as  an  engineering  enterprise;  but  the 
political  idement  is  loss  within  the  j)OW'er  of  control,  and  this  in 
Captain  Alienas  case,  is  peculiarly  alverec  to  his  proposal,  which 
is,  liU  rally,  to  drow  n  the  Dead  Sea 

W’e  all  know  hmv  many  year.s  of  planning,  intiiguing,  represent¬ 
ing,  nnuiacing,  and  bribing  have  passed,  and  the  French  have  not 
yet  gaiutnl  permission  to  make  their  canal  through  the  Isthnuisof 
Enez.  The  Nicaragua  channel  is  not  yet  decided  u|>on.  The 
French,  who  pro])oso  to  cut  through  the  neck  of  land  which  se]>a- 
rates  the  lic<l  »S4.‘a  from  the  MediteiTaneAii,  have  obtained  the 
necessiuy  couajssions  from  the  Pasha- of  Egypt  though  not  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  But  at  this  step,  Cnj)tain  Allen  tells  them,  there 
are  fatal  ohstaclc's  to  their  further  progress.  The  t  w  o  seas,  in  spite 
of  many  ideas  to  the  contrary,  have  been  ])rovecl  by  H.  hhuirdaloue 
to  bo  nearly  on  a  h‘vel;  thtue  w’ould,  constHpiently,  be  no  adtH|Uate 
current  to  k«.H*p  the  passjige  clear  of  sand.  The  .shallowness  of 
the  water  at  either  end  would  nocessitate  iinnumse  jetties,  while 
Iroiii  the  exposed  situation  the  roadsteiuls  of  Tineh  w’ould  Iw 
unsaie  without  a  bi*t*akwater.  It  is  not  from  any  poi'verwty 
that  we  are  inclined  to  anticipate  many  similar  denuirrers  to  the 
phui  of  Captain  Allen.  At  all  events,  the  political  dithciilties 
:u\*  so  obvious  that  the  projector  cannot  elude  them.  The  Sultan 
ot  Turkey,  in  the  first  jdace,  must  be  reconcileil  to  the  loss  ot 
about  two  thousand  Si|uare  mihis  of  ttUTitorv,  submcrgt'<l  by  the 
new  sea,  together  with  the  ancient  city  of  Tiberias,  containing 
some  thous{\nds  of  inhabitants,  and  a  number  of  Arab  \illag»5t 
Ihe  Wadies,  it  is  true,  may  be  incapable  of  prosperous  culture; 
the  vilhiges  may  be  mud-huts,  such  Jis  the  sporting  amirs  ot 
Sindh  \isetl  to  rase,  and  such  as  the  vile  princes  of  Hydrabad  are 
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encouraged  by  British  troops  to  bum  ;  but  territorios  are  precious 
to  every  monarcli,  and  houses  and  graves  are  dear  even  to  the 
dwellers  iu  the  vale  of  Arabah  and  of  Kishon.  As  for  Tiberias, 
sullied  though  it  be  by  the  dirt  of  its  people,  and  insulatetl 
between  the  deep  Dead  Sea  and  a  stony  and  precipitous  wall  of 
mountains,  it  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews,  as  one  of  the 
four  sacred  cities — Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Raphet  being  the 
other  three.  They  come  to  it  from  Poland,  Russia,  and  various 
dbtant  regions,  expecting  the  Messiah  to  rise  out  of  the  lake, 
which  is  a  general  expectation  among  them,  though  on  what 
authority  it  is  not  known.  Caj)tain  Allen  says  : — ‘  I  sketched 
one  old  man,  who  was  anxiously  watching  on  the  shore,  where 
the  spray  was  dashing  up,  in  the  evident  hope  of  seeing  Him 
riae.  If  such  is  really  the  general  belief  of  the  Jews,  they  must 
consider  it  as  a  miracle,  and  of  course  it  could  not  be  impeded  by 
a  few  fathoms,  more  or  les.s,  in  the  depth  of  the  sea;  conse¬ 
quently,  they  cannot  urge  any  valid  objection  to  this  result, 
though  they  may  not  like  to  see  the  filthy  city,  which  they  hold 
to  be  sacred,  submerged  and  lost  for  ever.' 

We  fear  that  Captain  Allen  would  not  successfully  negotiate 
with  those  J ews  for  the  privilege  of  burying  their  venerated  city 
in  a  deluge.  They  in  their  simple  mode  of  thinking  do  not  append 
qiuxi  enit  to  their  arguments;  they  care  little  whether  their 
objections  be  ‘  valid'  or  not,  so  that  they  represent  beliefs  and 
feelings,  which  to  them  are  dear.  And  their  favourite  lake  would 
be  nothing  to  them,  if  lost  in  the  influx  of  two  foreign  seas  ;  nor 
can  it  be  imagineil  that  Tiberiius,  which  for  eigliteen  hundred 
years  they  have  invested  with  sanctity,  could  be  effaced  from  the 
earth  without  profoundly  wounding  the  sensitiveness  of  that 
unaginative  people.  Even  the  czars  might  complain  that  their 
beloved  subjects,  the  Russian  Jews — whom  they  ruthlessly  mal¬ 
treat — had  been  despoiled  of  a  shrine  hy  the  Gothic  avarice  of 
Western  Europe !  Possibly  also,  millions  of  Chri.stians  would 
deprecate  the  obliteration  of  sacred  scenes,  of  waters,  coasts,  and 
pleasant  valleys,  trodden  of  old  by  the  Israelites,  and  after  them 
hallowed  by  the  presence  of  Him  at  whose  name  every  knee 
shall  bow.  With  no  disposition  to  }>rejudge  a  scheme  which  has 
the  merit  of  boldness,  novelty,  and  ingenuity,  we  discern  at  a 
single  glance  a  complication  of  objections  which  Captain  Allen 
may  not  deem  ‘  valid but  which,  while  tho  world  is  govemwl 
by  traditionary  sentiments  as  well  as  by  mathematias,  hy  human 
feelings  as  well  as  by  calculation,  will  be  opposed  to  the  project 
of  a  Dead  Sea  Canal. 

It  Would  be  improper  to  leave  on  the  readers  mind  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  Captain  Allen  devotes  his  work  to  the  exj^sitioii  of  a 
scheme.  He  has  written  a  varied  narrative  of  travel,  with  chapters 
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of  theory  intervening.  His  Mediterranean  voyage  is  depiciid  in 
a  series  of  lightly-toiielied  sketches  and  animated  incidents;  liis 
jiictures  of  the  (Irecian  Sea  are  tis  sunny  as  its  isles  ;  his  visits  to 
ruins  are  mlivened,  but  not  overlaid,  by  criticisms  and  ijiiota- 
tions.  The  Jlev.  Mr.  l)eacon,  \vho  accompanie«l  him,  eoniiihutos 
an  interesting  account  of  Baalbec,  in  beauty  the  sister  of  I’ahnvra, 
and  by  some  tiUj)posed  to  be  identical  with  the  Scriptural 
Baalath. 

We  will  not  renew,  with  Captain  Allen,  the  discussion  on  the 
sites  of  holy  places  at  Jerusalem.  There  have  lately  been  belter 
arguments  than  his.  We  think  his  ae(piisitit)ns  mi  this  subject 
are  of  ri*cent  daU‘,  am  I  not  the  results  of  a  step-by-slep  analysis 
and  comparison  of  authorities.  Nor  tlo  we  consider  his  lung 
digression  on  the  fb‘ws  as  other  than  a  ]ueoe  ol  book-making. 
Hid  he  not  soi*  enough  to  describe  in  his  own  pleasiinl  and 
instructive  manner,  without  recapitulating  the  annals  <»f  the 
flewish  race  {  The  readers  of  Milman’s  history  and  of  the  Sc  phar- 
dim  do  not  desire  to  meet  with  scanty  abridgments  of  those 
works  in  a  bt>ok  of  travels.  Tor  new  lights  on  the  subject  we 
shall  go  to  Dr.  IMiillipsmi  or  to  D’Aubigiie — if  he  will  write  on 
it — or  to  some  contemporary  IMiilo-flucheus.  But  Captain  Allen 
has  another  thc‘ory  in  view  concerning  the  restoration  of  that 
race  to  the  Hedy  Land, — a  favourite  and  fascinating  subject, 
though  we  prefer  to  skip  carefully  these  irndevant  chapters  until 
we  reach  a  practical  essiiy  on  the  destruction  of  forests.  In  this 
cjusode,  Evelyn  himsedf  would  have  delighted;  it  would  have 
criilled  forth  the  tears  of  Masius.  The  writer  contributc^s  some 
really  valuable  information.  ‘  It  is  manifest,’  he  says,  *  that  those 
regions  which  were  anciently  the  most  fertile,  and  also  the  most 
popidous,  are  now  deserted.  The  long  and  e.xterminating  wars  to 
which  they  were ex]K».sed  by  their  pros|»eritv,  have  generally  been 
consichu’cd  as  sullicient  to  have  causc'cl  this  devastation.  Jhit  it  is 
also  ecpially  evident  that  such  vicissitudes  in  the  fortunes  ot  the 
human  race'  have  a  parallel  in  the  eontemporaneems  history  ot 
nc'ighbouring  prinueval  forests.’  The  original  centres  of  popula¬ 
tion — now,  in  so  many  instances  desolate,  were  covered  in  the 
e.'irliest  perimls  with  masses  of  natural  forest.  The  mighty  coal- 
Kds  existing  in  various  spots  of  the  world,  testify  to  the  pro¬ 
digious  abundance  of  wood  in  former  times.  In  the  New  World 
Columbus  found  races  of  men  wandering  under  the  shade  ot 
tiws  which  have  since  been  ln*wn  away  in  millimis  to  make  room 
tor  cities  and  tields,  for  the  }Ht>sessors  and  utilizers  ot  the  soil. 
In  LS.*i.‘>,  seventemi  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  timln  r  were  exported 
trom  L(ueU*e,  vi  t  tlu*ylheial  diK'uments  show  that  there*  is  enough 
timU'r  ill  the  Ctllawa  FoiX'st  regions  alone  to  leml  the  mills  in 
that  rivi  r  lor  si.x  centuries  to  come.  All  over  the  East,  there  was 
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at  one  ej)ocli  the  siiuie  pleiiitiule  of  wood.  But  the  countries  in 
which  inankinJ  lirst  lived  are  almost  treeless  now.  Others  still 
continue  ricli  in  this  lespcct ~ 

‘  Thus,  on  the  shores  ol’  the  Buxine  St‘a,  and  espv‘eiall y  on  ilio 
uorlhorii  sIo|ks  of  the  mountains  of  Asia  Elinor,  haviui'  j)eriia|)s  never 
Uvii  very  thickly  peo|)leil  (obviously  not),  the  prinneval  Ibrests  have 
not  Ixvn  suIkIuciI.  The  mountains  are  covered  from  the  Ikisc  to  the 
summit  witli  a  dense  clothiui^  of  chesnnt,  oak,heech,  pines,  and  with  a 
luxuriant  undergrowth  of  laurel,  myrtle,  ivy,  box,  rhododendron, 
oistus.  This  prinneval  belt  stretches  almost  from  the  Archipelago  to 
the  Oaspian  Sea.  But  of  this  mountain  range,  the  backbone  of  Asia 
Minor,  all  travt‘llers  describe  the  southern  slopes  as  a  })erfect  contrast 
to  the  well-wooded  northern  sidi*.  'fhe  huge  forms  of  these  hills  are 
all  bare,  except  in  some  few  localities  diilienlt  to  be  reached;  as  Kara 
Eel  in  Anti-Taurus,  and  Soghanli-Dagh,  where,  Mr.  Hamilton  says,  the 
hut  of'  the  pi'inuccdl  forentft  south  oflJie.  Hue  of  the  Jihtch  Sea  helf^  was 
sold  by  the  piwha  of  the  province  to  the  itussians,  who  use  it  for  their 
fortifications  on  the  frontier.’ — \  ol.  ii.  p.  27S. 

This  curious  circumstiinco  is  au  illustratiou  of  Ottoman  policy. 
Perhaps  no  nation  is  so  inditlorent  to  the  past  and  to  the  future 
as  the  Turkish.  Jncapidde,  as  it  wouhl  seem,  of  productive  in¬ 
dustry,  it  will  sell  its  forests,  mortgage  all  its  provinces,  forestal 
its  revenues,  alloy  its  coinage,  alienate  its  subjects,  sacritice  its 
friends,  for  any  temporary  or  apparent  advantage.  It  will  bum 
the  marble  architraves  of  a  Greek  temple  for  lime  which  might  be 
dug  a  hundred  yards  otf,  or  it  will  deb;iso  its  currency  for  the 
sake  of  a  transient  jirorit,  with  eipial  hardihood  and  eipial  reck- 
lo.ssaess.  The  Russians  in  Asia  have  turned  to  good  account  this 
tratheking  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  who  have  sold  them 
the  means  of  aggression. 

Ot  course,  wherever  there  is  a  ])opulation  in  the  East,  there  are 
valleys  full  of  fruit-trees  ;  though  even  the  palm  is  smitten  from 
time  to  time  by  the  unreckoning  rapacity  of  the  Turk.  Jhit, 
for  the  most  part,  a  blight  has  fallen  on  tlie  hunks  they  inhabit, 
is  well  ivs  on  others  over  which  the  iniluencijs  of  time  have  exerted 
a  destructive  ]>ower.  Round  Smyrna  and  on  the  soutli  coast  of 
the  Bo.sphorus  the  hills  are  naked.  The  l..owcr  Taurus  lias  still 
>^me  tine  woods,  but  the  axe  has  assailed  them,  and  ms  they  fall 
the  lociility  is  deserted.  The  Lebanon  is  rapidly  becoming  bare, 
and  the  forests  of  Mount  (hirmel  are  reiluceil  to  mere  brush- 
W'^nxl,  with  a  few  evergreen  oaks;  the  rnounUiins  of  the  IVIo- 
l^nnesus,  as  well  as  most  of  the  ‘  Isles  of  Greece,’  have  sulfereil 
the  same  loss. 

Llsewhere  in  Europe  the  prodigal  and  improvident  destruction 
nf  forests  has  b(?en  atteinicd  wiiii  national  decay'.  The  central 
pnrts  of  Spain,  clearrd  by  the  axe,  have  U  on  conviuted  almost 
*nto  deserts,  inlmhited  l>y\a  scanty  population.  Even  in  France 
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iUjr  irheiiuiut  has  airried  on  to  a  disastrous  extent ;  witliiu 
two  centuries  the  forests  liave  been  diminished  by  two-thirds* 
the  annual  produce  of  timber  and  fuel  is  already  one-Hftli  below 
the  wants  of  the  population,  and,  as  Laplace  calculated,  the 
supply  must  entirely  fail  unless  means  of  conservation  are  adopted. 
*  RejH)rts  from  fifty-four  departments  of  France  show  that  the 
destruction  of  a  great  extent  of  forest,  for  the  pur|>ose  of  bringing 
the  lantl  under  cultivation,  has  had  the  effect  of  renderint^^the 
temperature  of  the  climate  very  variable  and  uncertain,  ifeavy 
rains,  storms,  and  droughts  have  ravaged  the  soil  and  endangered 
the  crops  more  and  more  every  year.' 

Humboldt  found  that,  owing  to  the  disforesting  of  the  valley 
of  Araga  in  Venezuela,  the  great  lake  of  Tacariga  had  much 
diminished.  The  ]>rocess  of  <lestruction  then  ceased,  and  twenty 
years  afterwards  the  surface  of  the  lake  had  regained  more  than 
half  its  ancient  bed.  In  Egypt,  the  Nile  atones,  with  its  inva¬ 
riable  floods,  for  the  want  of  rain.  In  all  ages,  however,  sur¬ 
rounding  regions  have  l)een  taxed  to  supply  that  country  with 
fuel  and  timber.  Many  ])arts  of  Asia,  and  the  sloj)es  of  the 
Ijebanon,  yield  annual  cargoes  of  wood  for  shipment  to  Alexandria. 
1  luge  rafts  arc  drifted  thither  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
But  at  Cairo,  Mohammed  Ali  may  be  said  to  have  modified  the 
climate  by  planting  immense  groves  of  palm  and  other  trees. 
Where  no  rain  previously,  regular  showers  refresh  and  fertilize 
the  soil.  But  it  is  in  Mesopotamia  that  the  lo.ss  of  the  ancient 
forest  has  most  severely  blighted  the  land.  Once  a  populous 
region,  containing  the  largest  cities  the  >vorld  has  ever  seen, 
Mesoj)Otamia  is  now  a  naked  waste,  wandered  over  by  nomadic 
tribes.  Mr.  I.^iyard,  who  has  a  genius  for  digging  away  rubbish, 
whether  in  our  public  departments  or  in  the  deserts  of  Babylon, 
shows  ho>v  extensively  timber  was  employed  in  Assyrian  edifices  ; 
yet,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  it  >vas  Jilready  scarce,  and  the  mines 
which  had  enriched  the  people  began  to  be  neglected  for  want 
of  charcoal.  At  present  only  charred  twigs  are  to  be  had,  so 
that  one  natural  resource  lies  needlessly  fallow^  because  another 
has  l)een  improvidently  exhausted.  In  Palestine,  also,  once  a 
paradise  of  fertility,  the  sun  strikes  on  arid  hills  and  the  channels 
of  dried-up  rivers.  Its  population  decays;  its  productiveness 
decreases ;  its  beauty  fades.  Certainly,  the  disappearance  of  the 
forests  is  not  the  chief  cause  of  this  unhappy  change  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  partly  explains  the  contrast  Ix^tween 
ancient  and  modern  Syria  as  vvell  as  the  discrepancies  of  recent 
travellers.  If  Captain  Allen  will  refer  to  Bayard  Taylor’s  last 
narrative,  he  will  find  a  glowing  description  of  a  Syrian  morning, 
which  suffuses  the  lambscape  with  a  tinge  of  gold,  red,  and  violet 
blending  with  the  richest  tints  of  green.  Read  Van  de  Mcldes 
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ilescriptiou  of  the  same  landscape  three  weeks  later  in  the 
^^cason.  Not  a  blade  of  grass  softens  the  ground  ;  all  vegetation 
is  calcined  to  dust,  or  else  a  few  dingy,  yellow,  or  copj)er-coloured 
ttifts  betoken  that’  spring  and  summer  have  passed  that  way, 
though  not  as  in  some  of  the  Indian  jdains,  on  which  the  four 
jf-Msoiis  seem,  in  mutual  revelry,  to  dance  for  ever.  Captain 
Allen  illustrates  the  subject  also,  by  an  allusion  to  llussia,  where 
the  Manpiis  do  Custine  describes  an  enormous  consumption  of 
fond,  and  predicts  an  ultiniate  scarcity  of  fuel.  The  Itussian 
territories,  as  yet,  abound  in  forests,  though  these  are  uncipially 
(listrihuted ;  but,  had  he  eousulted  'regohorski’s  valuable  work 
Oil  tlr*  productive  resources  of  that  empire,  he  would  have  seen 
that  the  goverumeut  is  not  insensible  of  the  danger  he  indicates, 
kiiJ  is  preparing  to  avoid  it  by  a  ]>ereniptory  system  of  rcgula- 
tioiH.  Should  his  researches,  moreover,  conduct  him  at  any  future 
period  to  th(‘  liuliau  Archipelago,  he  will  recognise  in  Penang 
an  cKain[>le  of  the  complete  change  that  may  he  wrought  by  the 
extirpation  of  forests,  in  the  aspects,  and  temperature  even,  of  a 
small  island  situated  near  two  w«*ll-wootled  n'gions.  Throughout 
Asiatic  islands,  howeyor,  thoie  is.  for  the  most  part,  a  redundance 
offoro.sts,  soaking  the  soil,  and  loading  the  air  with  moisture. 

raptain  Allen,  wliile  travelling  among  the  Jews  of  the  Past, 
appears  to  have  imbibed  an  enthusia:;im  similar  to  that  which 
infected  Mr.  F.  Walpole  (not  the  learned  author  of  the  ‘  Memoirs 
on  Kuropean  Tink(jy’)  while  residing  among  tlie  Ansuryii  ou 
their  own  hills.  ’  lie  had  no  tie,  indeed,  such  as  that  which  the 
iVjisaryii  champion  nuide  and  broke  (perha])s  breaking  a  heart 
with  it);  hut  from  his  scheme  of  a  Dead  Sea  Canal— which  would 
CxasjMjrate  the  Jew’s  without  conciliating  the  Christians — he 
procctvls  to  a  ]Jan  of  .settling  the  Hebrew  race  (^nee  more  in 
^oiiie  (piarterof  Palestine.  It  is  an  ohi  idea;  a  Jewish  capitali.st, 
in  f^ct,  is  said  to  have  treated  with  the  t  )ttomau  govcvmmmt  for 
,lhe  purchase  of  JeriLsahnu;  but  CajUaiii  Allen  allots  to  the 
scattered  race  Mount  Ciuniiel,  the  plains  of  Sharon,  and  K.s<lrjildoii. 
To  us  it  ap]»oar.s  that^  these  miniature  schemes  by  dt‘sultory  tra- 
,'^.lkrs  serve' no  purpose,  except  that  of  mixing  narrative  with 
J’lsgiusltiou,  and  diluting  experience  with  theory.  History  will 
be  uuticiputed. Kyeiits.atlectvng  the  de-stiiiies  of  a  race  will 
Uut  'be  driven  out  of  their  course,  even  by  tlie  pronosals  of  an 
uuiateur  who  has  surveyed  the  area  ol  a  new  .sciii,  and  is  ready  to 
modify  the  conhguratiou  of  the  earth.  But  Captain  Allen  wiit^‘s 
m  a  spirit  of  the  most Mitfusive  philanthropy,  and  though  he 
his  lead  in  dt^^j^er  water  tlian  he  can  tathom,  seldom  utters 
an  onielo  exce])t  iu  the  inotiensivo  form  ol  a  sugg<*.stion. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  C>aptain  Allen  travels  over  a 
large  area.  ^Monot’onv,  at  least,  is  not  his  i»eculiar  sin.  In 
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aiUlitioii  to  a  plan  tor  a  l)oad  Sea  C^inal  ami  a  ]>lan  l\)r  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  tlio  Jews,  he  lias  a  plan  for  reclaiinin^^  ti>  coinnuTeial 
us4*s  the  ancitait  port  of  Seleueia.  Such  excursions  of  tlu*  fancv, 
if  tlu*y  imlicate  a  vai;ueness  ot  ideas,  are  proofs  that  an  intel¬ 
lectual  stimulus  has  inovetl  the  authors  imai^ination.  Kn^jlish- 
inen  an*  too  prone  to  recline  in  the  meadows  of  Kunnynieade, 
and  to  think  threat  reforms  impossible.  It  is  wise,  at  least,  to 
encourage  I’onlidence  in  tin?  future.  Knthusiasm  should  bo  j^uided, 
not  reproved,  especially  as  j^rand  projects  have  a  tondeiicv  to 
libt‘ialize  the  mind. 


Akt.  VII.— rv  uisfantiiit'  ;  Oi\  the  Last  Dai/s  of  o)t  Kniplrr.  l*v 

('a|>tain  Spencer,  d'wo  Vohunes.  London:  Sampson  Low  A  Sttn. 

isr,:*. 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  present  a  favourable  notice  of 
the  published  travels  of  Captain  Spmicer,  in  countries  with  which 
it  is  twiilent  that  he  is  intimately  ac([uaiuted,  and  of  the  political 
conditions  and  prospects  of  which  he  appears  to  have  an  enlight¬ 
ened  and  siioacious  presentiment.  Tin'  work  before  us  is  an 
historical  liction,  though  much  more  lare;tdy  composed  i»f  the 
historic  than  the  tictitimis  element.  Indeed,  the  romance  is 
merely  made  tin*  convi'uieut  vehicle  for  conveying;'  to  the  i^ent'ial 
reader  the  circumstances  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  titteenth 
century,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  followers  of  .Mahomet  in 
that  country  which  had  superseded  the  Eternal  City  as  tin*  .seat 
of  the  wanini^  Komau  empire.  The  author,  however,  toun«ls 
upon  this  historical  romance  a  political  .schenn*  applicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  pre.sent  times,  which  we  cannot  but  think 
most  siioiK'ious  ami  in.structive. 

The  narrative  refers  to  that  period  when  Con.stantine  IL,  the 
reigning  prince  of  the  Morea,  was  the  heir  to  the  throne  ol  the 
Ca'Sixm,  though  opposed  by  his  two  brothers,  Thomas  and  l>emo- 
trius.  Constantine  ascended  the  throne  supported  by  the  counsels 
ot  I’hranza,  who  was  at  once  the  mini.ster  of  state  and  one  ot 
the  historians  of  that  eni.  At  this  time,  ancient  ainl  popular 
prophecies  exercised  a  powerful  intluence  on  the  ]»ublic  iniini, 
and  st.)me  of  these,  as  the  author  observes,  prove  tin*  means  of 
their  own  fultilment.  In  making  this  observation,  he  is,  }>ci' 
haps,  unconsciously  repeating  the  aphorism  ot  Tacitus,  in  his 
Lite  ot  Agricola — ‘  Hand  semper  errat  fama  arnpiando  etiaia 
digit.’  One  singular  instance  of  this  is  said  to  have  opeiatcd 
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stron'^lv  on  the  miiuls  of  tlie  belliixorent  ])artios  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  war.  It  is  a  pn^liction  allegiHl  to  have  been  uttered  by 
(irnadius,  tlio  monk  of  Ida,  who  figures  eontinually  in  tiicso 
volumes  as  tlie  counsellor  of  C’onstantine,  and  whose  written 


proplary  was  exhumed  one  liundred  and  sixty  years  after 
decease.  The  words  are  as  follows  : — ‘  Fated  j)rince  !  fi 


his 
fated 


|H‘0|>le !  doomed  city!  Hear  tlie  sentence  of  the  Most  High! 
For  eighty  lustres,  O  my  country  !  thou  shalt  remain,  as  a 
pnnishinent  for  thy  sins,  tlio  slave  of  an  inlidel  slavt*  !  Power¬ 
less  to  avenge,  thine  shall  be  the  bitterness  and  the  degrailation 
of  hehohling  thy  altars  detiloil,  and  the  bh'sst‘d  (‘inblem  i»f  our 
redemption  trampled  beneath  unhallowi'd  feet,  ^'ea  !  thou  shalt 
drain  thy  cup  of  wrath  to  the  vi  ry  iln'gs.  Put,  O  my  country, 
dark  as  thv  niifht  shall  bi‘,  it  shall  have  an  t)nd.  Sorrow  not  :is 
though  there  were  no  hopt\  At  the  ap]>ointed  hour  of  Hod’s 
grace  and  mercy,  thy  wrongs  .shall  be  avenged  hij  the  hand  of 
the  Htrani/er.  Ami  thou  .shalt  ri.s(‘  as  of  old,  a  star  among  tlie 
nations  of  the  earth.’  And  while  tin'  fanaticism  <»f  this  early 
age  was  the  stcj ►ping-stone  by  which  .suece.ssive  ruhns  raised 
themselves  to  power  ;  .so  in  our  own  tlay  the  policy  of  llu.ssia  is 
to  take  advantage  of  a  similar  superstition  j)ri‘valent  throughout 
its  degraded  pojmlation,  in  order  to  compass  the  .schemes  of  a 
harharous  ambition.  At  the  time  .at  which  Constantine  l*aheo- 
logus  was  called  to  till  the  crumbling  throne  of  the  C.^e.sar.s,  his 
own  empire  was  in  a  state  of  distraction,  and  all  Furope  in  ono 
of  une.asiness  .and  transition,  ’i’he  warriors  of  the  north  and 


west,  where  well  nigh  all  were  warrior.s,  lent  their  arms  to  foreign 
countries,  and  were  little  better  than  soldiers  ot  fortune.  One 
of  these,  the  descendant  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  .surnamed  the 
Knight  of  the  Falcon,  esjiou.ses  tlu‘  causi;  ot  Constantine,  and 
l>ccomes  enamoured  of  the  Ihince.ss  IHione,  tin*  .sister  ot  the 
emperor,  whe^se  adventures  form  the  slight  lahric  ot  romance 
which  relieves  this  work  from  tho  ch.aracter  of  a  hi.story.  The 
princess  is  taken  captive  hy  the  troo]>s  ot  Mahomet  II.,  whose 
hnal  occupation  of  Constantinople  gives  the  meaning  to  tlio  title 
of  this  work, ‘The  Last  Days  of  an  Empire;’  she,  however, 
figures  hut  little  in  the  work,  which,  as  we  havi'  hidoro  said,  ls 
dovoted  chietlv  to  the  e.arly  history  ot  the  Turkish  empin\ 

The  great  object  of  Constantine  was  to  etb‘ct  .a  stable  union 
hotween  the  Eastern  and  Western,  or  in  other  w'ord.s,  the  Roman 
batholic  <aml  the  Creek  hr.anches  of  the  Christian  cliurch.  Ihe 
^l^el  of  this  narrative  wall  .show’  how  serious  were  the  difticul- 
tios  which  obstructed  tins  design.  ‘  There  cannot,’  tho  .author 
^ys,  ‘  he  a  doubt,  th.at  the  real  motives  ot  the  Emperor  Con- 
'^tAntine  for  t.akiiig  this  important  step  were,  tho  perilous  state  of 
^ne  empire  in  the  event  of  a  waar  w  ith  the  Turks,  and  the  little 
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pympatlw  he  couM  expect  from  tlie  Latin  })0\vers  if  liis  people 
remained  is<)lat*‘d  in  faitli  from  the  rest  of  Cliristendoni.’ 

The  j^rejit  opponent  of  tliis  design  was  tlie  monk  (Jeiiadius, 
already  mentioned,  ]>roeste  of  th«‘  monastery  of  Mount  Ida.  l)isi»p- 
pointed  in  his  attem)»ts  to  iiiHuence  the  inhabitants  of  the  citvut* 
Constantine,  In*  addressed  himself  to  those  of  Adriano])le,  eiieou- 
ragina  lari^er  hopes  amon^  the  subjects  of  the  Turk  than  ainuiii^ 
those  who  were  overshadowed  by  the  intiuence  of  the  Koniau 
VontitVs.  ^lahomet  II.  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  these 
<lissensions.  ‘  lli*  saw,’  siiys  the  writer,  ‘  in  the  unwise  slej»  uf 
tlu5  Km|H‘r(H*  C.’onstantine  to  unite  the  rival  churelns,  the 
elements  of  religiiuis  discords ;  aiul  he  jus  clearly  saw  that  the 
fjinatic  monk  woidd  prove  an  admirable  instrument  to  advance 
his  own  ambit iotis  views.’ 

’Fhe  ( Jret'ks  were  ilistinguished  among  Kuro]>ean  nations  for 
their  great  subth‘ty  and  depth  of  character  ;  but  even  the.se 
qualiti»‘s  did  not  ]>lace  them  on  a  level  with  their  wilv  Asiatic 
neighb(»urs  in  diphnnatic  negotijitions.  Of  this  eireuinslance 
Midionu*t  was  not  slow  to  tjdvc  jidvjintage,  es]>ecially  in  his 
deidings  with  (Jeiuidiu.s,  over  whost‘  fanatical  ze;d  ho  felt  tliat 
his  calm  ast\itein\ss  nmst  eventiuilly  j)redominate.  With  a  view 
to  the  ]>romotion  (»f  his  cherished  (h‘sign  of  uniting  the  two 
Clmrehos,  the  Km]u‘ror  Couistantine  invited  from  the  Pope  tho 
presenet*  ;\nd  counsel  of  the  Cardiiuvl  Isidore,  who  thenceforth 
boeonu'S  an  actor  in  this  historical  dnima. 

’Fhe  primary  object  of  ( ’onstantim*  in  .seeking  to  ethx  t  this  iinioji 
of  the  rival  clmrch(‘s  of  ( Jreec('  and  Rome  wjis  to  obtJiiu  the  co*o|k* 
ration  of  the  Catholic  I )owers  of  the  West ;  but  his  more  far-.^ightcd 
minister,  Phran/Ji,  fore.sjiw  that  the  deep-root(‘d  jivi'rsion  .<ubsistine 
between  the  (Jnvk  and  Homan  (^hurchcs  forbadi^  jdl  ho]>es  ot  a 
cordial  amalgjinuition  ;  he  therofori'  turned  tho  attention  ot  his 
sovendgn  to  those  independent  Mu.s.sulman  ]>rinces,  wh<».S('  terri¬ 
tories  lying  in  the  direct  line  of  march  of  the  armi(‘S  of  Mahninrt 
I  l.,woidd  of  lu'cessity  be  d«‘va.stat<‘d  by  their  progre.ss  and  ab.^oihi  d 
by  their  oompiest ;  and  whoso  manifest  intmv.st  it  tlna'eforc  was 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  JJyzantine  empire.  Phranza 
was  not  mist.akt  n  in  the  julvice  he  tendered  to  his  .sovritign, 
which  was  fullv  jtistitied  by  the  events  that  followed  the 
arrival  of  the  Cardinal  I.sidore.  A  religions  fe.stivjd,  ordained  in 
honour  of  the  arrival  of  the  cardinal,  afforded  tho  ivcasion  tor  a 
]><qmlar  outbn'ak,  tho  sigiud  for  which  was  tho  une.\j>octrd 
intrusion  of  the  nmnk  Cenadiu.s,  who  openly  denounced  what  lie 
termed  the  hen'tiejd  and  impious  pdicy  of  the  Kmporor  Con¬ 
stantine,  atul  loudly  ealleil  upon  his  co-religionists  and  lellow- 
countiymen  to  resist  the  attompteil  aggression  of  the  Homan  >ee. 

‘On  arriviiu;  at  the  i^n'at  scpiare  of  the  eathednd,  the  .sc(*iu*  pn* 
Fcnted  w;is  highly  iinp<>sing.  Here  the  devotees  of  the  Latin  C  huivli, 
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prinoi|.ally  stranu-ors,  witl.  the  Conooso  of  Cialata  a.ul  IVi-i 

CKvui.ie.1  ran.jros  ol  soats  oxlulatin-  a  , notify  asscnil.lv  of  traders  and’ 
«aun  ...  |dl  the  v...-.ed  oost.u..o«  of  Asia  a..d  K..,o,hs  «I.o,  now  as 
,  opnK.ss.o..  .vaol.ed  he  ,,.llarol  the  (irst  (’o..sta,.(i.Ie,  whieh  fo.-.,.ed 
tie  Lu-t  stal.o..,  s....ulta..eoi.sly  u...ted  their  voi,-es  to  tl.ose  of  the 

c^v  who  weie  el.a..t...f.  tl.e  s:uTed  hv.....,‘T..  |)e,„,.  Ia,.d- .  ...s  ’ 

11,0  .......ease  .loo.-s  of  Saoeta  Sophia  we,v  Ih.ow.,  ope,’.;  .vii.doi.’s 

la,„.o,s  of  eve,-y  lu,e  st,va,.,o.d  1h,-ou;,d,  its  ...ajestie  aisles  „,d  •,”-,st 
|K.o.uhlvol  ll.e  nohle  a.,d  the  wealtl.y  filled  tl.eiered  edilie.’  all,''.ete.I 
,t  .....St  be  eoafessed,  i.ot  so  .....el,  for  fl.e  p,„-poses  of  devof  io„  as  to 

w,t..ess  a  siKrtaele  as  ext,-ao,-,h..a,-y  as  it  was  ,.ovel  to  tl.e  si.d.t-lovio.T 
ntiflas  of  I  o,ista..t,„ople.  It  was  a  i,.o,.u.„t  of  dee),  iateivst  •  ..a 
oimd  .„te,-n.,.ted  the  sole,.,,.  sile...a.  save  the  sae,vd  hy„.„  of'  tha.’.k"" 
p......,',  ..1.(1.  hv  so...e  in.aeeoi.i.tahle  ..e.'litre..ee  or  t.-e-.eherv  on  fli> 

|«rt  of  the  ....litary  a  Ureek  ...o.,k  suddeoly  h.oke  thro„Ld.  tl.’e  elw.li 

itituaid,,  ami  |,,.e,.,,.,tate,l  h,.,.self  at  the  feet  of  the  e.opeior.  lie 

aw  wa  al  '/I'",  K'"  ‘‘  '  j‘ia..,i,'.a..  J,'i.a.(ls...a..,  who,  with  .ij.lifted 

lt.tti..|,uo..  .  .  llie  ...d.^n.at.oi,  ol  (’a,di,.al  Isidor.-,  a.,d  his  t.-.io 
of  .ii.sMo..a.-.es,  k..ew  „o  bounds  at  this  ....weleo.i.e  iuterruotion  If 
rowas  a..d  ...uttered  i.uj.reeatious  eould  have  had  a.,v  ..(iw'.t  on  the 

f  ‘  i  1  '  'nidue  severity  towards  a  divine  so  univers-illv 

mwiv'ehi  r  r /  I-osition  ’and 

rJ.  thus  ex,,osi,.o  hi.nself  to  the  . . .  of  his 

,r'"  to  one  of  his  attendants,  he  o,dJred  hi,.,  to 

ul.  ,.l.  .1  goaded  to  lu.y  by  the  abusive  epithets  with 

uiajestv  ■ind'  '^'^  ***  i^o'nii"  (-'hu.-eh  .-eviled  hi...,  assun.ed  an  air  of 

hisrieht  a  ''''''  ‘‘..thnsiast,— 

eieiui,’  '"”‘ven,  ex.dai.ne.!  in  a  voi.  e  t,-e,„ulous  Iron, 

indited  hv  th  5 •"'nr  ...e !  for  n.v  words  are  not 
W  i,i  ,  l-ut  ...sinred  by  the  Holy  (Ihost!  As  the  instru- 

r  iiicie\  1  have  eonir  onc*e  more  to  tell  vou  that  war 

till  it'ex^s’ts *1  ‘I'^oord  shall  devo.ir  this  ill-liited  en,|.ire 

nratim.  the  l,!!lv-'“ir’  ’  Vo  ‘‘"l'i"us  lesolution  of  dese- 

<''l...reT.  of  1  •  t'n..eta  .So|.h.a  w.th  the  abominations  of  the 

vioUt  d k  -d  his 
“‘iKht  be  ev„  .  <>eeu|,.ed  a  n.n.ute.  The  e.„|,eior,  as 

H>lu...i.itv  ..  •  ’  ""1‘ntiei.t  (d  h.s  [..  esenee  on  an  oeeasion  of  so  ...ueh 

could  Iw.  ill.  attendant  to  re.nove  hi.„,  hnt  civ  this 

'I'livered  i,,  tn’,  1 ’“i'  TT'’-o  !l'o'igl.,it  we.e  from  heaven, 

he  lieait  ol  the  ill-fated  soldier.’ — \  ol.  i. .....  lifM-lilKI 

Tl  1 1 '  *"  • 

tc>  insurrection,  resolved  to  .supersede 

'vei.e  of  tl*^  ‘*'*;i_to  place  Theodore  Lascaris  on  the  throne.  The 

The  KmooT  of  the  church  of  St.  Soi.hia. 

I  or  L/Oiistantiiic,  alter  liaviiig  vainly  endeavoured  to 
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allay  tlit;  |>assions  ui*  tlu*  excited  nuiltitude,  who  ileiuanded 
notliin^  less  than  that  the  pro]»osed  fusion  of  the  two  churohcs 
should  he  ahandoiu'd  ;  and  further,  that  the  Cardinal  Isidore, 
with  his  ecclesiastical  retinue,  should  he  <lelivered  u]»  to  their 
arbitrary  disjjosal^  was  compelled  himself  to  take  ndhoe,  to^atljor 
with  the  cardinal’  and  his  suite,  in  the  asylum  which  a  temple 
afl’orded,  when*  a  monarch,  if  not  a  monarchy,  might  have  hceii 
supposed  to  find  a  sanctuary.  The  y>rcs7o/c  of  the  altar,  however, 
W’ould  on  this  occasion  have  failed  to  save  the  emj)eror  and  the 
carilinal  with  their  respective  suites  from  imminent  destruction, 
hut  for  the  unexpecte»l  intervention  of  the  Varangian  guards, 
who  at  once  .saved  the  life  of  their  monarch,  and  })laccd  him  once 
more  on  his  tottiuing  throne. 

These  troo}>s,  umler  the  name  of  the  Varangian  guards,  who, 
on  this  occasion  naidercil  such  etheient  service,  were  a  remnant 
of  what  was  called  tin*  White  llrotherhood,  so  distinguished  thr 
their  valour  during  the  civil  wars  in  Spain  and  Italy.  We 
will  not  dilate  upon  the  almost  incndihle  tales  contemjiornr}' 
writers  relate  of  the  Inuoic  deeds  of  arms  ]>erformed  hy  these 
valiant  warriors,  it  is  enough  for  our  })resent  purj^ose  to  say  they 
Were  all  picked  men  of  undouhted  hravery,  inured  to  war,  accus- 
toiucil  to  the  strictest  disci[)line,  and  of  colossal  stature,  adven¬ 
turers  from  North  llritain,  Swetlen,  Norway,  and  l>(Mimark. 
Since  the  death  of  their  gallant  lead(‘r,  Sir  John  llawkwood, 
better  known  in  Italian  history  by  the  name  of  Falconi,  they 
continued  to  serve  in  the  cause  of  one  or  other  of  the  ju  tty  ]»oten- 
tates  of  Italy  or  tln>se  of  (Jreece,  ever  selecting  their  own  chiefs, 
fighting  und(‘r  their  own  banner,  and  recruiting  their  tliminishcd 
nuiks  from  the  parent  stock.  Additional  pay,  and  a  wider  fiehl 
to  display  their  animosity  against  the  infidtd  followers  of  the  false 
Prophet,  no  doul)t  induced  th(‘se  valiant  Northmen  to  leave  the 
servict*  of  Scanderherg,  the  hero  of  Albania,  for  tliat  of  the 
Emperor  C'onstantine.  Ih*  this  ;us  it  may,  subseipicnt  events 
amply  proved  the  wisiloin  of  that  j)rince  in  confiding  tiie  safety 
ot  his  })erson  tt»  the  fidelity  of  these  hireling  soldiers  rather  than 
to  the  uncertain  valour  of  his  own  subjects  ;  but  this  frustration 
ot  the  designs  of  Lasoaris  was  not  final.  He  endeavoured  to  (fleet 
a  fresh  insurrection,  but  his  designs  were  again  baffled  by  the 
penetration  and  sagacity  of  one  of  the  Varangian  guaols,  who 
conveved  to  Vonstantinoide  such  tidings  of  the  intended  outbreak, 
as  enabled  the  f(»rc(‘s  of  C.Vinstantine  ti*)  guard  against  the  im¬ 
pending  danger. 

Hen*  we  interrupt  the  narrative  to  introduce  a  tlc.^cripf ion  from 
the  pt*n  ot  Captain  Spoiuvr,  which,  with  all  the  superficial  air  ot 
romaiuv,  still  b(‘ars  the  stamj)  of  historical  accuracy,  deriving 
advlitional  interest  at  the  ]>resent  moment  from  the  circumstances 
whicii  have  drawn  the  allied  armies  of  Western  Euro]>o  to  the 
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immciliate  vicinity  of  the  scenes  here  described.  The  Klian  of 
Western  Tiirtary  is  introducing  his  guest,  the  youthful  chieftain 
of  the  Varangian  guards,  known  as  tlie  Knight  of  the  Falcon, 
to  a  secret  palace  concealed  amidst  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Crimea : — 


Hohohl,”  said  the  delighted  khan,  on  observing  the  astonishment 
of  the  veiinii^  warrior  ;  “  behold  the  ])alladimn  ol‘  the  friinea!  Here 
the  Coiujueror  Tamerlane  eame  and  no  further  ;  h(*re  the  terrible 
Osmauli,  Sultan  IJajazet,  after  laving  waste  oiir  towns  and  eities  with 
tire  and  sword,  lost  an  entire  army  ;  and  hen*  our  eternal  enemies,  the 
Poles  and  Cossacks,  received  a  lesson  they  will  never  Ibrget ;  it  has 
lx*t*n  the  grave  alike  of  tlu*  followi‘rs  of  (Mirist  and  Islam  ;  and  is  now 
our  only  safeguard  against  the  amhition  of  Sultan  Mahomed.  Hut 
this  is  not  the  only  marvel  of  this  singular  district,”  continued  the 
khan;  “follow  me,  and  thou  shalt  stv  thewomhu*  of  the  world.” 


*The  khan,  having  dismissed  his  attendants,  eomlueted  our  knight 
through  a  labyrinth  of  subterranean  eav(*rns,  lightcil  uj)  at  intervals 
hy  silver  lamps,  tbe  whole  hewn  out  of  tin*  sofnl  rock,  and  supported 
here  and  there  with  beautifully-exeeutt'd  pillars.  At  h'ligth,  having 
come  to  a  circular  hall,  ehiselh‘d  out  with  great  taste,  tin*  khan  stamped 
oil  the  ground,  wh(‘n  instantly  a  door  llew  op(*n  and  disjdayed  a  large 
and  elegant  chamber,  which,  for  costliness  of  <lecoration,  more  resem¬ 
bled  a  fairy  vision  than  reality;  and  what  was  still  mon*  (‘xtraordinary, 
the  windows,  as  if  hy  enchantment,  looked  out  upon  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  landsca])o  that  can  he  conceived — velvet  lawns,  clumps  of  ever¬ 
greens,  tiny  lakes,  crystal  fountains,  orchard,  and  forests,  rivalling  each 
other  in  taste  and  luxuriance.  Still,  howt*ver  much  our  knight  might 
be  lost  in  amazement  and  admiration  at  all  that  In*  had  hitherto  seen, 
he  was  still  more  astonished,  on  passing  from  this  room  to  the  ph*;isure- 
grounds,  to  behold  a  palace,  which,  though  of  small  proportions,  was  a 
iniracle  of  art,  but  dillering  in  its  style  of  architectun*  fnun  any  build¬ 
ing  he  had  hitherto  seen,  cither  in  Asia  or  Kurope. 

‘Tlic  good-natured  khan,  after  enjoying  for  some  moments  the  un¬ 
feigned  surprise  of  his  young  guest,  condes(*ended  to  relate  tin?  h*gend 
connected  with  this  most  reinarkalde  building  and  its  subterranean 


caverns.  “In  days  of  yore,”  said  he,  “  aft(‘r  our  great  ancestor 
tihengis-khan  had  eoinpiered  the  world,  he  retired  to  this  h(*autitul 
peninsula,  to  r(*cruit,  in  its  (h*lieious  climate,  his  declining  health.  It 
8o  hapj)ened,  that  while  hunting  in  this  mountain  district,  then  a 
^’ilderncss  of  rock  and  forest,  a  noble  deer  took  rcluge  in  <me  ol  its 
caverns,  w'bich,  being  pursued  hv  tbe  hunters  and  their  dogs,  led  them 
from  labyrinth  to  labyrinth,  till  at  length,  tbrougli  an  opening,  they 
emerged  into  the  open  air,  and  beheld  this  miraculous  palace,  with  its 
grounds— a  tiny  world  in  itself,  shut  out  from  all  communication  with 
the  country  around  it  by  an  encircling  chain  <d  ro(*ks  ami  trees  ol  the 
niost  gigantic  size,  (,'cnturies  uj)on  centuries,  however,  must  have 
elapsed  since  its  occupation  by  any  human  being;  for  although  the 
’uilding  remained  uninjured,  being  entirely  (*(mstruete<l  ol  marble  and 
stone,  tin*  iurniture  and  ev(*rvthing  of  a  p^'rishable  natun*  within  it, 
"hen  touche«l  by  the  hand,  crumbled  to  dust.  It  was  called  Dejeniiet 
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(paradise) sujK'rstition  of  the  ignorant  interpret  to  mean, 
tiiut  it  had  di^scended  from  heaven.”  ’ — lb.  pp. 

We  hasten  to  the  catastrophe.  The  feuds  of  tlie  Ivuna*  and 
Oreek  C’hurches  gave  to  Mahomet  II.  the  opportunity  of  availim; 
himself  of  the  motto  ever  true,  iJlvlde  et  impcnr.  The  disten¬ 
tions  of  his  foes  aftbrded  him  a  comparatively  easy  victory,  and 
over  the  ruiii-s  of  two  hostile  faiths  the  Mahometan  religion 
])lanted  its  foot  in  Europe.  That  it  is  unnatural  to  this  enlight¬ 
ened  continent  cannot  l»e  doubted ;  any  idea  of  its  propagation 
is  simply  absurd.  The  only  hope  of  the  more  civilizt\l  nations 
of  the  West  is,  that  they  may  impregnate  it  with  reason  and 
with  the  principle  of  a  sotmder  faith,  and  thus  estabiish  an 
alliance,  founded  no  less  upon  a  religious  consanguinity  tiian 
u|>on  that  scKjial  and  commercial  fraternity  which  is  the  material 
lx>nd  of  nations. 

The  enlightened  observation  of  the  author  of  the  volumes 
before  us  has  taught  evorv  reader,  that  this  midwav  frontier 
lx‘tween  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  w’orld  invites  emigration, 
and  from  its  peaceful  pastures  and  untilled  lands  calls  aloud  to 
the  unemployed  lalK>urer.s  of  the  West  to  repair  to  a  land  of 
abundance,  and,  we  trust,  of  peace.  We  ho)K'  to  see  the  call 
obeyed,  and  that  some  haj)j)y  frontier  between  Europe  and  Asia 
may  W  the  centre  of  our  civilization,  our  language,  our  literature, 
and  our  religion,  from  which  may  radiate  to  the  East,  ami  even 
to  the  North,  those  influences  which  will  bless  both  the  pa^scnt 
anil  the  future  of  those*  hitherto  neglected  lands. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  volumes  before  us  without  otlenng  to 
Captain  Spencer  the  tribute  of  our  hearty  thanks  for  one  ol  the 
most  seasonable  workswhich  have  lately  come  under  our  notice — 
a  work  which,  under  the  guise  of  fiction,  embraces  some  ot  the 
profoundest  truths  which  are  adapted  to  the  wishes,  the  wants, 
and  the  instruction  of  the  public  mind  of  this  countiy.  b’aptain 
Sj)euct*r  is,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  not  new  to  us  or  to  the 
literary  public  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  the  progressive 
toro',  vigour,  and  instructiveness  which  distinguish  every  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  j>en,  and  which,  in  the  volume.s  l>efore  us,  claim  a 
high  ami  respt‘ctful  commendation.  There  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun  ;  and  the  fall  of  the  h^i,stern  empire,  with  its  hereditar}’ 
distinctions,  its  predominant  priestcraft,  and  its  consequent  theo¬ 
logical  feuds  may  well  teach  a  le.sson  to  all  succeeding  ages,  and 
to  ourselves  in  particular,  that  an  hci*editaiT  legislation  and  an 
established  religion  .su|>erannuate  a  race,  and  tliat  nothing  can 
redei'in  them  from  their  entailed  disaster  but  the  unanimous 
rising  of  an  enlightened  people,  which  in  a  determined  aspect 
and  a  gentle  and  Christian  spirit,  shall  sweep  away  hoth  the 
nuisances  together. 


Art.  V  i  1 1 . —  Prchjreititi tr  Sfmiiesfor  the  Pianoforte.  By  Alovs  Schmit  t . 

Loiulon  :  Motzler  »S:  Co. 

‘i.  IS  Arte  ilel  Canto.  IKi  Domenico  i’rivclli.  Loiulv>n  :  The  Author. 

Who  will  refuse  to  admit  that  we  listen  to  amateur  performance 
with  very  Mnihl  and  mitijj^ated  pleasure;'  that  it  never  exerts  the 
smallest  intluence  on  the  imagination,  and  therefoiv  c;ui  make 
uo  pretension  to  the  title  of  tine  art  I  A  sonata  of  Beethoven’s, 
for  instance ;  hear  it  in  the  t  Ira  wing-room,  it  seems  at  best  iui 
mgenious  Chinese  puzzle  for  the  ears ;  hear  it  in  the  concert- 
room,  it  transports  us  into  anotlier  world — transtigures  rather 
this  one.  Why  does  that  young  lady,  who,  with  pleiising  voice 
and  con.siderable  knowledge  of  music,  sits  ilown  to  the  piano  and 
ixw  Arjnus  Del  of  Moz;irt’s,  leave  us  the  while  oppre.sseil  by 
a  consc'iousne.ss  that  we  are  taking  tea  with  Mrs.  Smith  iwho  is 
very  bec»)niingly  dressed  on  the  occivsion — the  room  hot  and 
crowdeil),  and  listening  to  an  accomplishtxl  huly  who  has  had 
twenty  les.«<ons  of  Aliss  Dolby  \  While  tlowing  from  the  lips  of 
MLss  Dolby  herself,  that  divine  melody  would  steal  into  our 
hearts  like  a  stream  that  fertilizes  the  earth  and  mirrors  the 
heaveu.s.  Yet  a  plejising  voice,  a  facility  of  touch,  a  genuiue  love 
of  music,  are  gilts  that  surely  indicate  the  capacity  for  better 
things;  and  they  are  gifts  so  frinpient  as  to  bo  all  but  universal. 

Perhaps,  in  compensiUion  for  lier  inferior  rank  as  a  line  art, 
Music  is  loved  by  a  far  larger  projK)rtion  of  men  than  her 
prouder,  more  exclusive  sisters.  She  makes  fewer  demands  on 
lier  admirers.  Her  empire  is  wider  and  vaguer.  Painting,  and 
in  a  less  degree  all  the  formative  arts,  more  thoughtful,  less 
emotional,  address  the  imagination  through  s|M:*cial  taculties  pos¬ 
sessed  by  comjwatively  few.  Poetry,  the  holy  ot  holies  in  the 
temple  of  art — the  priestess  rather  of  that  inner  shrine — reveals 
herselt  to  fewer  still.  But  music  is  capable  ot  no  immediate 
ap|)eal  to  the  intellect.  If  we  attempt  to  make  the  line.st  com- 
P^ition  in  the  world  the  subject  of  direct  thought,  it  is,  as  Ijamb 
J^id  so  happily,  Mike  looking  at  a  picture -frame,  and  having  to 
tancy  the  picture.’  Music  demands  a  wise  pa.ssiveness.  It  is  an 
luduence,  an  exhilamting  and  inspiring  atmosphere — not  a  solid 
continent.  If  not  so  sutticing  alone,  it  enhances  the  ])ower  of  the 
other  arts;  setting  them,  as  it  were,  in  a  vivid,  glowing  light. 
We  enter  Lincoln  or  Ely  Cathedral ;  its  sombre  magniticence,  ite 
cold,  vjist,  .sUitely  mysterious  lH*auty,  overshadoNV  ami  chill  while 
they  exalt  the  miiul  ;  ])erha}>s  because  unconsciously  we  recognise 
it  to  be  tlie  monument  of  a  deiul  taith — the  emltodiment  ot  a 
past  a.spiration.  It  is  like  entering  a  mighty  forest  which  the 
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sun  has  nut  penetrated  since  the  lioary  oaks  were  tender  saplinjjs. 
But  wlien  the  undulating  tones  of  the  organ  descend  and  till 
each  shadowy  height,  and  mingling  with  the  ringing  choir  of 
interwoven  human  voices,  build  up  an  architecture  yet  inure 
subtle — the  work  of  Purcell  or  of  Graun — a  glowing  tide  of  life 
is  summoned  back.  Those  pale  and  frigid  tlowers,  sjioll-bouiul 
by  Time,  hlooni  with  iiKuining  as  when  they  retained  the  fresh 
impress  of  the  sculptors  hand.  The  dim  past  emerges  into 
light.  Its  work  was  not  in  vain.  Its  hopes,  its  Jisj>i  rat  ions, 
wrote  them.selves  in  an  imperishable  language,  once  more  made 
visible  by  cele.stial  lights  ;  wakening  like  hopes  and  aspirations 
in  us  ;  like,  yet  vaguer,  hiimhler.  For  Time  teaches  the  race  as 
it  teaches  the  individual.  Knowdedge  is  little  but  a  discovery  of 

•  o  ^ 

ignoranc*c.  To  untutored  sight  the  intinite  seems  finite  and 
near ;  iis  the  young  child  fancies  that  were  it  Init  as  tall  as  von 
poplar,  it  could  jiluck  the  stars  like  flowers.  The  line  whore 
skv  and  earth  meet  is  ever  receding  as  we  advance.  ‘  Since  the 
days  of  .lacob's  ladder,'  said  llazlitt,  ‘the  heavens  have  gone 
further  off.’  It  is  no  mere  figure  of  .speech  to  say  that  music 
makes  all  times  kin. 


An  unseen  orchestra  would  surely  be  a  .stimulating  accom- 
paniment  to  our  National  Gallery — to  any  choice  collection  of 
pictures  ami  sculpture.  We  should  see  with  new  eyes.  It 
would  ipiicken  our  blunt  perce]>tions  like  a  cup  of  ambrosia  ;  for 
if  there  be  l)ut  a  s])ark  of  imagination,  music  kindles  it.  It  is 
the  one  pleasure  of  the  worldly  which  is  not  ignoble,  often  the 
one  glimp.se  into  the  fair  regions  of  the  ideal  granted  to  the  toiler 
along  the  barren  highways  of  money-getting.  While  Genius 
owns  it  a  congenial  element  wherein  to  .sun  itself  and  expand  its 
w'ings,  even  Dulne.ss  receives  a  transient  illumination,  and  soars 
aloft  one  little  moment.  Of  none  other  of  the  arts  w’as  it  tabled 
that  it  drew  the  love  even  of  the  beasts  and  the  rocks.  An 
enemy  might  siiy  this  accounted  for  the  nature  of  the  audience 
at  the  Italian  Opera. 

But  now’  recurs  the  question,  .since  nearly  all  love  music,  and 
many  have  gifts  that  way,  why — setting  aside  professional  per¬ 
formance — is  the  standard  of  excellence  so  low^  ?  Money  enough 
is  .sjHuit  on  the  ‘accomplishment' — time  enough.  But  it  is 
treated  as  an  accomplishment — a  thing  it  befits  a  lady  to  do — a 
pleasing,  harmless  amusement — a  potent  kill-time.  Dck^s  not 
the  illustrious  hi.storian  of  music.  Dr.  Buniey,  open  his  ponderous 
volumes  with  this  definition  :  ‘  Music  is  an  innocent  luxury, 


unnece.ssary  indeed  to  our  existence,  but  a  great  im])rovement 
and  gratification  of  the  sense  of  hearing.'  With  such  an  aj>ostle 
music  might  well  become  an  ‘after-dinner  amusement.'  With 
such  oinls  in  view*,  the  pursuers  and  the  jmrsuit  alike  frivolous, 
no  wonder  both  should  sink  into  objects  of  contempt  tor  those  to 
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whom  time  is  precious  ami  life  earnest — of  aversion  to  many  real 
lovers  of  art. 

A  hard  metallic,  painfully  uniform  brilliancy  of  touch,  seems 
to  bo  the  aim  of  most  pianists.  Naturally  so,  because  that  is  the 
one  (juality  which  can  be  displayed  in  the  fashionable  music  of 
Liszt,  Schulolf,  and  a  host  of  composers  whose  works  outvie  each 
other  in  noise  and  velocity ;  and  are  therefore  reckoned  the 
touchstones  of  excellence  in  the  ]>erformer.  Un(|uestionably  this 
species  of  excellence  has  been  carried  to  iistonishin^  perfection, 
even  among  amateurs.  Nor,  of  course,  is  the  music  of  a  kind 
wholly  destitute  of  charm,  or  it  would  not  have  held  so  long  a 
sway.  It  has  a  certain  grace  and  elegance,  as  well  as  vivacity ; 
though  a  fastidious  taste  might  call  the  former  meretricious,  the 
Litter  exaggerated.  But  feeding  on  husks  not  only  starves  you  for 
the  time — it  incapacitates  the  stomach  for  wholesome  food.  This 
loud  brilliimcy  makes  the  hearing  and  touch  too  coarse  and 
obtuse  for  the  pure  though  ample  harmonics,  the  refined 
melody  of  the  great  masters.  Under  these  powerful  but  undis- 
crimiuating  fingei’s  the  naive  sweetness  and  sim])le  grandeur  of 
Corelli  dwindle  into  childish,  insij)id  triviality  ;  liandel  becomes 
dull,  heavy,  harsh  ;  Beethoven,  music  run  mad — ‘  a  mighty  ma^^e 
without  a  plan.^  What  nicety  of  emphasis  it  needs  to  reveal 
tlieir  subtle  beauties  I  what  variety  of  touch  to  ciist  a  clear  light 
ou  the  tluonging  billows  of  harmony  !  a  touch  now  nimble,  clear, 
and  sprightly,  then  clinging,  soft,  persuasive ;  here  iirm,  proud, 
disdainful,  there  shy  and  coy  and  tripping ;  now  stormy  and 
impetuous,  anon  gentle  and  undulating  as  a  summer  breeze. 
Beethoven  can  be  made  intelligible  no  other  way,  so  various  are 
’  ■  ‘  i  level 

—nose. 

True,  strength  of  finger  is  indispeiisiible.  \  on  mu.st  have  it, 
that  you  may  be  able  to  lay  it  aside.  Strength  in  njpose  wears 
a  very  difterent  aspect  from  weakness ;  but  it  should  be  the 
starting-point,  not  the  goal.  The  Clermans  have  an  incom))arable 
method  of  facing  and  vanquishing  this  difficulty  at  the  outset ; 
thoroughly  drilling  the  fingers  preparatory  to  educating  the  taste  : 
the  steepest,  but  the  shortest  j)ath.  The  Italians  pursue  a 
similar  course  in  the  vocal  art ;  as  rigorously  Jiiul  (at  first)  ex¬ 
clusively  cultivating  the  intonation  as  do  the  (Jermans  the  touch. 
The  student  of  painting  does  not  ])aint  till  he  can  draw.  Neither 
should  the  player  attenq)t  to  intcrjiret  a  master  till  he  have  the 
free  u.se  and  command  of  his  lingers.  Then  he  may  tlally  with 
difficulty,  sure  of  triumph.  He  may  abandon  himselt  to  the  tide 
of  emotion,  sure  of  carrvinghis  listeners  with  him  ;  for  the  skiltul 
subserviency  of  his  hands  enables  him  to  ex[)resH  it  with  j>ower. 

Like  the  orator,  whose  art  consists  in  establishing  an  eclectric 


ms  moods,  his  emotions.  'I'o  ]>lay  the  whole  piece  wit 
brilliancy  is  like  polishing  oil’  the  ineijualities  oi  surface- 
lip,  and  brow — of  a  sculntured  face. 
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tolegrajih  botwoeu  liis  own  mind  and  tliat  of  his  hearers, 
the  instnimentalist  sways  his  audience  witli  an  instantaneous 
and  irresistil)lo  power.  Like  the  orator,  too,  wlio  t'xpoiuuls,  l»ut 
does  not  originate  tlie  ideas  of  his  time,  wliose  mind  is  not  crea¬ 
tive  hut  sym)>atlietic,  quick  to  receive,  (juick  to  impart,  tlie 
player  is  privileged  to  unhK.*k  the  precious  stores  of  human 
genius,  ami  place  them  within  tlie  gnisp  of  the  multitude,  lie 
is  the  messi*ngt‘r  of  the  gods.  Tliis  surely  is  no  inliation  of 
speech,  hut  simple  tnith.  If  music  be  a  tin(3  art,  that  means  it 
is  one  of  tlie  avenues  of  liglit  to  the  soul,  an  opening  whereby 
beams  from  ‘  the  eternal  sea  of  light’  may  visit  its  dusky 
ehamhers.  And  its  masters  numher  amoiiix  thos<'  finelv  attuneil 
natures  to  whom  a  ]»ortion  of  the  hidden  meaning  and  heauty  of 
the  world  hasrt'vealed  itself,  tilling  them  with  a  p«over,  a  creative 
jMOver — that  most  godlike  of  man’s  gifts — to  kindle  into  life,  to 
endow  with  significance  what  hefon'  was  dumhand  inert  ;  to  send 
forth  a  glowing  n‘tlex  id  their  noblest  hours,  an  echo  that  rever- 
Ix'rates  tlirough  time,  of  those  celestial  harmonies  they  were 
privileged  to  catch.  If  this  he  done,  it  matters  little  how,  or 
what  tlie  medium,  whether  pigments,  stone,  or  jiipes  and  strings — 
or  words;  for  is  not  language  a  (/tmre//  from  which  a  hovel  or  a 
palai.‘e  may  he  built,  with  which  fools  utter  their  folly  and 
Shakes] leare  his  jioem  i  And  as  a  work  of  art,  of  whatever  sort, 
cun  hi'  understood  only  by  a  kindred  mind, — kindred,  though  ot 
inferior  rank  to  his  who  ]»roduced  it;  the  player,  while  no  more 
laying  claim  to  stand  beside  the  composer  than  the  critic  beside 
the  ]>oet,  may  yet  hold  his  art  a  noble  one.  It  demands  a  sym¬ 
pathy  so  full  and  penetrative  with  the  master-mind,  as  to  lift 
him  for  tlie  time  into  that  high  sjihere. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  what  we  have  said,  it  is  needless  to 
ciunbat  at  greater  length  an  o})inion  expressed  by  some.  held 
silently  by  more,  that  music  is,  after  all,  only  a  more  or  less 
ingeniously  made  noise ;  the  player  or  singer’s  art,  a  wholly 
mecliauical  one.  Tt  is  so  common  a  failing  to  believe  that  what 
ice  see  no  meaning  in,  has  none,  it  is  not  surprising  that  those 
whosi'  siisi’ej>tibility  to  music  e.xtends  no  further  than  the  drums 
ot  their  ears,  sliould  believe  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  same 
ca.se.  ’j’he  more  .so,  as  there  is  perhaps  no  other  art  in  which 
the  means  are  so  elaborate,  and  the  result  so  vague  and  iinpal- 
pable.  13eside.s,  there  are  so  many  worthy  and  even  gittcil 
persons  to  whom  music  is  *  foolishnes.s,’  and  .so  many  .silly  ]H*oplc 
who  jday  and  .sing  brilliantly,  it  must  be  owned  there  are  luiusual 
temptations  to  that  conclusion. 


Amateur  siui/Zni/  is  ]X'rhaps  in  a  worse  plight  than  amateiu 
daying;  ina.smuch  a.s — in  England — it  is  far  from  having  attained 
he  same  mechanical  excellence.  Despite  the  fact  that  every 
young  lady  sings,  and  that  a  large  number  of  industrious  i)ersous 
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earn  a  comfortable  maintenance  by  teacbin<;  the  remainder  to 
sin'^  sinj^ing  was  surely  nev’er  before  at  so  low  an  ebl).  Under  a 
su|X‘rticial  training  the  reverse  of  the  Itidian,  we  sing  before  we 
have  learned  the  use  of  our  voice  ;  exi»cute  a  bravura  before  we 
can  really  sinf/  a  scale.  In  Italy,  we  have  heard,  this  disparity 
between  amateur  and  professional  singing  does  not  exist :  tho 
style  is  one,  though  the  ])Ower,  of  coui'si',  various.  Pity  tho 
finished  technic  skill  should  be  lavisheil  on  tho  contemptible 
comp<'>sitions  which  now  engross  Italian  biste.  One  fatal  result, 
has  always  been  observed,  when  tho  mechanical  appliances  of  an 
art  have  been  perfected  ;  this  very  ptTfectiou  of  mejins  supplies 
a  fatal  facility.  Composers  who  have  modern  instrumentiition  to 
rely  on,  the  full  and  varied  orchestra,  the  enlarged  compass  of 
the  pianoforte,  the  cunning  hand  of  the  performer,  with  tlui 
stores  of  great  composers  to  pilfer  and  vulgarize,  write  a  drama 
oral!  epic  wdiere  they  should  have  been  content  with  a  ballad  or 
a  lyric;  swelling  the  bulk  while  attenuating  the  meaning,  tilling 
up  the  vacant  spaces  with  ])lausihle  noise  and  convention  ;  and 
thus  inundate  us,  for  the  trick  is  easv,  with  ‘  brilliant’ fantasias 
and  ephemeral  operas.  Similar  results  have  been  complained  of 
ill  ])ainting  as  the  fruit  of  academies  and  of  improved  technic 
attainments.  Perhaps  the  struggle  with  mechanical  ditliculties 
is  needed  both  to  test  and  trace  the  man  of  genius  :  certainly  it 
is  as  a  bander  to  the  preteiuler,  to  the  large  class  that  mistake 
the  afflatus  of  vanity  for  inspiration. 

Could  our  graudmothci's  and  great-grandmothers  be  resusci¬ 
tated,  they  would  listen  with  no  less  contempt  and  astonishment 
to  the  ill-sung  Donizetti  or  Verdi  which  has  n‘])laced  tlndr  own 
sweet  warbling  of  Arne  and  Hoyce,  Jackson  ami  Ciordani,  Storacc 
or  Shield,  than  with  admiration  and  astonishment  behold  tlnr 
uimhleness  and  strength  of  our  fingers.  A  railway  train  con¬ 
trasted  with  their  old  stage  waggon  or  coach,  would  not  surprise; 
more  than  tho  defj(t(je  air  with  which  a  young  lady  now  e.xecutcs 
a  fantasia  of  Liszt,  a  notturna  of  Schulotl  (H*  Osborne,  in  lieu  of 
the  praiseworthy  laboriousness  with  which  they  surmounted  the 
difflculties  of  ‘  The  Duke  of  York’s  March,’  or  of  the  ‘Flaxen- 
headed  Plough-boy,  with  three  v’ariations.*  \\  e  cannot  but 
think  the  advance  of  the  one,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  has  Ixieii 


a  cause  of  the  retrogression  of  the  other.  When  la<lies  conhl  not 
play  an  accompaniment  for  themselves,  which  Wiis  oftenest  the 
case,  their  singing  had  to  be  wholly  self-sustained,  and  was  thus 
constrained  into  clear  articulation  and  firm  intonation,  two  of 
the  cardinal  points  of  good  singing.  Without  these,  a  simphi 
unaccompanied  ballad  or  song  would  have  been  childish  and 
unendurable.  It  was  a  free<lom  that  gave  strength,  ddie  piano 
aids  and  enfeebles.  Sitting  down  before  it,  instead  of  face 
to  face  with  our  audience,  the  voice  muffled  and  no  longer 
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self-reliant,  its  inadequacies  concealed  by  an  elaborate  accom¬ 
paniment,  and  the  attentiem  partly  diverted  to  the  lingers,  the 
vocal  art  is  made  subservient  to  the  instnnnental,  is,  indeed 
nearly  extinguished  by  it.  Tlie  words  are  mumblecl,  the  voice 
suft’ered  to  ooz.eout,  or  with  those  of  more  energetic  temperament, 
driven  forth  like  the  wind  through  a  key-hole,  as  tliough  the 
throat  were  a  mere  ])as.sage-way  for  the  breath  instead  of  a 
delicate  musical  instrument. 

\Vc  need  not  dwell  on  a  description  of  what  we  all  too  pain¬ 
fully  know.  It  may  l>e  more  useful  t(^  attempt  a  suggestion  of 
what  our  domestic  music  should  be,  rather  than  what  it  is.  TaI 
us  no  longer  aim  low — to  make  a  brilliant  and  egotistic  tlisplay 
in  the  drawing-rex^m,  to  lead  captive  unwilling  ears  by  over¬ 
whelming  loudness,  to  compel  the  admiration  of  the  undiscerning 
by  feats  of  dexterity  as  astonishing,  and  scarcely  more  plcjising 
tiian  those  of  the  ballet-dancer  ;  not  even  to  amuse  ourselves 
and  wile  time  ])leasantly  away.  Could  we,  yielding  neitloT  to 
ostentation  nor  self-indulgence,  pursue  music  for  its  own  high 
sake — if  we  have  no  genuine  love,  b(‘st  give  it  up  at  once— and 
cultivate  what  gift  we  have  by  faithfid,  docile  study  of  the 
masters  of  the  art,  of  those  original  minds  which  alone  can 
fertilize  with  fresh  and  vivifving  emotion.  Handel,  Mozart, 
Beethoven  :  these  arc  names  which  the  greatest  of  modem 
time,  poets  and  thinkers,  have  not  disdained  to  .speak  of  as  their 
equals.  Purcell,  Corelli,  Pergolesi,  the  Bachs,  and  a  longer  list 
than  our  knowledge  is  ade(]uate  to  make — for  of  the  works  of 
the  latter,  familiar  as  are  their  names,  only  here  and  there  a  frag¬ 
ment  is  acces.sible  to  the  unprofessional  musician  ;  these  were  men 
equal  in  original  genius  to  their  great  successors,  and  only 
wanted  the  developed  modern  orchestra  to  have  produced  works 
as  grand  and  enduring  in  intluencc.  Why  refuse  to  be  guests  of 
so  noble  a  conqxmy  ?  l^ot  us  not,  through  frivolity  and  sliiggish- 
ne.ss,  waste  an  attainment— for  woman  a  golden  o]>portunity — 
neglect  a  channel  of  intercourse  with  great  minds,  and  the 
prerogative  of  making  them  known.  Those  whose  lives  are 
worthily  occupied  need  not  object  to  the  sacrifice  of  time  so 
s|x^nt.  Variety  of  employment  is  economy  of  time.  Besides,  it 
is  Tlialberg,  not  Beethoven,  who  demands  six  hours  a-day  before 
you  can  execute  him.  One  hour  used  thriftily  in  work,  not 
amtisemenfy  would  suffice  for  all  that  we  have  indicated. 

To  the  earnest,  music  is  a  cordial ;  with  the  frivolous,  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  time  rescued  ;  for  these  a  dutj^  for  those  a  privilege, 
llie  nobler  vour  aims  in  life,  the  greater  tlie  intensity  with  which 
they  an'  pursued,  the  more  need  is  there  of  its  animating  and 
refreshing  intluence,  to  cheer  the  daily  labour,  soothe  its  sorrow, 
or  to  elevate  its  [Measure. 
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Art.  IX. — Easteni  Papers.  Part  XI 11.  Papers  relating  to  the 
Negotiations  at  Vienna  on  the  Eastern  CJuestion. 

2.  Eastern  Papers.  Part  XV.  Poininunications  with  the  Anstrian 
Government.  Presented  to  both  Houst‘s  of  Parliament  hy  Com¬ 
mand  of  Her  Majesty.  1855.  London  :  l*rinted  by  Harrison  & 
Sons. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Oriental  crisis,  when  the  Governments 
of  England  and  of  France  endeavoured  to  secure  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Austria  against  the  Czar,  we  have  uniformly  alleged  that 
the  weakness  of  Austria  must  prevent  her  from  taking  any 
hostile  step  against  either  of  the  belligerents.  Even  when  her 
treaties  of  the  14th  of  June  with  Turkey,  and  that  of  the  2nd  of 
December  with  England  and  France,  seemed  to  ])ind  her  irre¬ 
vocably  to  the  course  of  the  Allies,  and  when  all  the  stiitesmen 
of  England  congi'atulated  themselves  on  the  acquisition  of  an 
ally  whose  possessions  border  the  weakest  part  of  the  Russian 
empire,  we  insi.sted  on  our  former  estimate  of  Austria,  which 
was  founded  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  inHuences  which  were  likely  to  bear  on  the  Kaiser.  The 
history  of  the  Vienna  Conferences  has  fully  borne  out  our 
assertions.  But,  though  Austria  remains  still  neutral,  her  geo¬ 
graphical  position  does  not  permit  us  to  ignore  her  in  the 
political  combinations  of  the  future.  It  is  important  to  know 
the  position  of  the  Austrian  Government  towards  its  sub¬ 
jects,  especially  tho.se  of  Hungary,  where  the  revolution  of  1848, 
and  the  Austro-Rus.sian  campaign  of  181!),  have  changed  the 
social  and  economical  condition  of  the  country  to  an  extent 
scarcely  surmised  in  Western  Europe.  It  is  worth  our  wdiile  to 
investigate  how  these  changes  have  acted  iqx^n  the  relations  and 
affections  of  the  Hungarians  to  the  Imperial  (vontr.al  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  state  of  Lombardy  is  better  known  to  Englishmen, 
since  it  is  within  the  reach  of  English  tourists,  but  the  ea.stern 
provinces  of  Austria  are  still  a  terra  incognita  to  the  Western 
world. 

In  order  to  make  the  present  condition  of  Hungfiry  under- 
Btood,  we  must  begin  with  a  slight  .sketch  of  the  social  relations 
in  Hungary,  as  they  were  before  the  revolution  and  tlic  war  wdth 
Austria. 

The  individuals  of  every  nation  throughout  the  world  are 
divided  into  classes  ;  the  governing  clas.ses  are  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  furnishing  statesmen  for  the  councils  of  the  king,  officers 
for  the  armies,  and  officials  for  the  administration.  Next  to 
them  we  find  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes,  repre- 
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soiilin'^  tho  capital  aial  >liivNYiliit*ss  ct  the  ouunirv.  aina»iii.> 
Wealth  ill  prt  leieiiee  to  eoun  honours  ;  aial  lastly  the  lahourini; 
i  lass»  >,  workiiii:  for  waues  in  tv>wns,  and  eiihivatiiej:  lield-  in  the 
oountrv.  In  anciont  times,  for  instaiK^o  in  ‘‘^d  in  Infiia 

up  te  our  days.  tlies«.*  elassi*s  have  hoooino  <.*;istes  ;  in  aiieii-m 
CiretvO  and  lionie  slavery  super>edet.l  the  lower  classes  ;  feudaliNiu 
t»rLr.iniz<Al  tlnau  in  the  midille  aiLies.  and  estahlisheil  tii^iiue- 
tions  hy  which  tla*  liulf  hot  ween  the  diti'ereiit  elas>es  hecame 
nearly  insurmountahle.  Since  the  time  of  the  Keforination  and 
ot  the  Revolution,  tln“se  leual  ilistinctioiis  have  been  dimini>hetl 
and  nearly  ahro'jateil  all  t»ver  Kurope  ;  America  never  knew 
them.  Still,  in  the  ea>iern  [>«ution  of  Kurope,  the  renmaiu>  ot 
feudalism  were,  up  to  very  recently,  more  prominent  than  in  tho 
west,  tin)!!*:!!  even  in  Knixlaml  they  are  not  altogether  ohliteialod. 
In  llumrary.  h*r  instance,  lln'se  distinctions  were  tran>f<ricd  to 
the  .soil.  The  nobles  paid  no  taxes  fiom  their  landed  {nopertv 
in  the  counties,  hut  tin  y  were  not  allowed  to  actpiire  tin'  laiuiod 
])ro]HTiy  of  tlu*  peasants  ov  petty  aLtriculturi>ts ;  while  it  po>- 
.se.s.sed  t*f  town  pi\>perty,  or  em;aeed  in  commercial  or  inain:- 
faetural  industry  in  towns.  tluA'  were  rated  just  as  all  iht*  other 
inhabitant.s.  rin*  pea.sants  wore  excluded  from  tin*  ele<*ioral 
fram'hi.M',  they  had  to  pay  movlerate  taxes  to  the  Stait'.  tlnw  wore 
.subject  to  conscription  f-r  the  army,  ami  a  labour-rent  I'f 
two  days  in  the  wivk  to  their  landloial  for  tlie  undi>turbcd  pos- 
.se.s.sion  of  thirty  acres  (.»f  land,  from  which  they  ci»uld  umI  ho 
ejtH'ted  under  any  pretext  as  loiio  as  thev  perlbrmetl  tlnir  .''cr- 
viee.  wliich  mwer  tell  inti)  arrear.  and  eouhl  net  be  tran^leued 
from  one  year  to  another.  riiey  had,  be>iiles,  to  j*ay  tin*  r.iln>. 
and  in  .some  portions  of  the  countrv,  accoriliin:  to  custom.  •  ven 
one  full  fifth  of  the  orain  crops,  'Plnw  were  allowed  to  ."oll 
their  lands,  but  never  to  the  landlord  ;  they  I'ould  migrate 
wherever  tin  y  ]>li‘ased  ;  tln*ir  lawsuits  were  always  carried  on 
irratuitously.  and  in  .some  cases  at  the  t*xpcnse  I'f  the  lainllord  ; 
when  sick,  tin*  nn*dical  and  sureical  aivl  they  retpiireil  was  paitl 
troin  the  county  taxe.s.  We  cannot  .say,  that  from  the  h'ual 
]H»int  of  vi«*w  the  Hungarian  ])ea.sant  was  in  a  wretched  condi¬ 
tion  ;  tor  a  moderate  labour-rent  which  he  mioht  transform  intoa 
money-rent,  lie  had  the  undisturbed  teiiuri'  of  thirty  acres,  ainl 
the  prott'ction  of  Ids  lainllord,  who  for  the  last  twenty  years  Iwnl 
no  kind  ot  jurisdiction  over  him.  Kver  since  iMio  the  llunnarian 
imhility  stn>ve  to  raise  him  in  his  social  |H)sitii>n,  and  tin* 
manorial  rights  o\'  the  lainllord.s,  formerly  very  great,  wt’ie  hy- 
and-hv  moditied  and  lestricti  d  ;  the  .stain  of  servage  was  gra¬ 
dually  removed  from  the  pea.sant.s.  Hut  besides  the  natural 
ilivisimi  ot  progres.siv»*s  and  const'ivatives  among  the  governing 
cla4i,<es,  there  was  one  more  dillicultv  to  contend  with,  whicli 
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niHil''  ovory  rot'onii  slow.  Tiio  Austrian  i  uwominont  was  joalous 
ot  ll\ni*r»ry.  tHstrusttnl  hor,  aiul  was  auxious  to  ivtain  tlio  hulk 
ot  lur  |v>|nilatit>n  in  povt'rly,  sorva^o,  aiul  ignoranoo.  Tho 
iMitural  o|>|Hv<ition  o(  the  irovorninir  olassos  against  tho  plans  ot* 
tho  Vionna  Oahinot  ju'werltnl  tho  tt't‘lin*;s  ot  tho  statosinoi\  ot* 
the  sc'lux^l  ot  Prinoo  Mt'ttornioh.  In  tho  tiiui'  ot  t^huvn  Maria 
TliOH'Sii.  tho  Austrian  iiovorninont  always  Miloil  with  tho  llun- 
'j:arian  poas;\nts  against  tho  opprossivo  laiulloois  ;  hnt  whon,  in 
lSi5.  a  more  lihoral  spirit  hoijan  to  show  itsolt*  in  tin'  Hnni:ariaii 
Diet,  tho  statosinon  of  Vionna,  in  onlor  to  play  tho  ilitVoront 
classk's  apiinst  ono  anotlior,  disoountonanootl  oth>rts  for  tho 
eiuaiK'ijKition  of  tho  poiisants,  and  opt'uly  supported  sorvago  and 
villainage. 

Tlio  ]>arliainont;uy  strug-glo  for  tho  full  oinanoipation  o\'  tho 
jx'iV'iiUit  hail  hvsitxl  alroaily  for  about  twenty  veal's:  sovorM  minor 
|>oinis  had  Uvn  obtaiinnl  ;  thoprinoiplo  of  tho  oxomptii>n  of  the 
nohles  from  paying  taxes  was  given  up.  on  tin'  pK'dgt'  that  tho 
ox|X'iuiituro  of  tho  State  was  to  ho  oontrolh'il  hy  tin'  Diet,  as  it 
is  hy  Parliament  in  England, —  to  whioh  the  Austrian  iJovoru- 
ment  ohjivtixl — when  tlio  l>iot  of  ISiT  assomhK'ii  in  NovemlH'i*. 
In  Ih'i'omKa*.  Mr.  Lonyay,  ono  of  tho  larger  lainU'il  proprit'lors 
of  Pppor  Hungary,  introilneod  a  hill  for  tin'  aholition  of  tho 
lalMiir-n'iit  of  tho  po;\s;mts.  giving  a  froohoKl  title  to  them 
lor  their  land,  amounting  to  ;dumi  twenty  millions  of  aoros, 
against  a  very  moilorato  oompt'u.siuion  \o  tho  lauilloids,  to  which 
the  nohility  and  ]>oas;mtrv  shouKl  oontrihuto  in  pn»portii>n  to 
their  pro|>i'rty.  ddie  hill  nn'l,  of  course,  with  oppi>sition,  hut 
it  had  alrt'adv  pa.s.soil  si'voral  stagt's  wlion  tho  Paris  ifviklu- 
tioii,  in  Eohruarv,  ainl  tho  Vionna  r<‘Vtdution.  in  March,  IShS, 
gave  a  ilitVorent  aspect  to  tho  atVairs  of  Kuropi',  llungarv 
ohtaiuoil  a  national  iinlopoinh'ut  ministry  ainl  a<lmiuistnition, and 
its  tirst  act  was  to  carrv  tin'  hill  for  tin'  t'lnain'ipation  ot  tln^ 
jH'asant  triumphantlv  through  heth  Houses.  It  wirs  suhmittod 
to  tho  Kinporor,  and  twon  in  those  davs  ot  rt'v«»lut ionary  agita¬ 
tion  tho  hill  was  vetoed  !  Still,  tho  Hi«‘t  onoi'  mon*  sent  it  up 
to  tho  .S(»voreign.  who,  at  hist,  n'lnotantly  gav<i  his  assent  on 
the  loth  of  April,  18  tS.  'Fliis  roluctaiu'o  of  tin'  Emperor  Eor- 
dinand,  wln'i  w'as  soiui  afti'rwards  di'thronod  hy  a  palaco-rovolu- 
tion,  tort'hodtMl  evil  ilavs  to  llungarv,  and  clearly  di.si*li».sed  tho 
fact  that  reckh'.ss  Austrian  politicians  surri>nnded  tho  .sc»vereign, 
thwarting  his  hein'V«di*nt  intentions,  and  seeking  a  pri  text  lor 
^  /i  ffi(f  against  llungarv.  P>ut  in  spite  ot  these  i»h.stacles, 
the  Hun  garian  nohility  did  not  stvip.  'i'hoy  oxteinled  tho  Iraiii'hi.sc', 
gave  up  .'ill  tln'ir  old  immunitii'.s,  estahlisln'd  lull  legal  i‘<juality» 
and  rt'taiin'd  only  ono  |)roinl  distinction  which  iioImmIv  could 
grudge,  to  Ih'  tho  tirst  on  the  hatth'-ticld  lor  tho  dcieiico  ot  tlni 
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lilwM  ties  the  n:ition  ainl  tlie  lirst  on  the  scatibkl  when  Kussiun 
intorveiition  aiul  hoiiie-treacherv  destruyeil  the  iii«le|Hai(leuce  of 
Huiinary,  and  handed  lier  over  to  the  eruel  despotism  ol  the 
A\istrian  i  Jovernnieiit. 

\Vlu*n,  after  the  br^trayal  of  Vila^os,  tlie  Eiii|>eror  of  Austria 
heeann*  tlie  uneontrolie<l  lord  of  liunoary,  with  out*  stroke  of 
the  pen  In*  abolished  all  the  constitutional  institulioiis  of  the 
country  which  hail  j^rown  np  during  eight  centuries  and  a 
half.  He  ignored  all  the  reforms  introduced  by  the  national 
government,  and  substituted  the  (lerman  law  and  his  own 
uncontroll(‘d  |xiwer.  Still,  the  emancipation  of  the  pea  >>:mts  sur¬ 
vived.  ddic  revolution  had  given  them  a  freehold,  political 
(‘(piality,  and  the  franchise.  VolUaxd  e<piality,  however,  was 
turnoil  into  the  ecpiality  of  servitude,  but  the  Kmjieror  did  not 
dare  to  n*store  servage  and  villainage,  the  tithes,  ninths  and 
fifths;  the  jM-asant  nunained  Ji  frteholder,  a  freeman  as  far  as 
anybody  can  be*  calh  d  a  freeman  in  Ausiriiu  d'hus  the  Hun¬ 
garians  have  the  proud  siitisfaction  that  though  deteateil  in  their 
struggle  for  lib(‘rty  and  independence,  tht*y  have  emauci|>ated 
more  than  seven  millions  of  pt‘o]de  from  the  boiuls  of  serfdom. 
If  Kossuth  and  his  friends  have  lost  their  properly,  if  they  have 
been  huntt*d  <iown  throughout  Europe  like  felons,  if  they  have 
to  eat  tin*  bittt*r  bn*ad  of  exiles,  they  are  sujiported  by  the  self- 
consciousness  of  having  doiu^  their  duty  to  their  fellow-country¬ 
men,  of  having  raised  the  social  ])osition  of  the  peasants  and 
their  material  comforts,  ddie  linngiuian  Ivevolutiun  was  a 
failuix*,  yt*t  it  resulte«l  in  more  good  to  mankind  than  the  inofet 
succ(*ssl‘nl  reigns  of  those  pote*ntates  whose  names  have  become 
famous  in  history.  The  jH‘asant  of  Hungary,  tilling  his  thirty 
acres  of  lainl,  is  in  too  humble  a  station  to  excite  the  jealousy  ot 
the  Austrian  ojipressois.  Their  vengeance  is  directed  against 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  therefore  the  peasant  thrives  and 
pros]H*rs,  and  is  not  forgetful  of  those  to  whose  sacritices  he  is 
iinlebti'd  for  his  freeludd.  It  is  true  the  Austrians  have  increiisod 
taxation  much  above  the  ante-revolutionary  standard  ;  they  have 
introilnoed  the  system  of  monopolies,  and  licences,  ami  excise 
laws,  but  the  recent  harvests  in  liungary  have  been  abundant; 
the  ])reM*nt  war  kei'ps  the  ])rices  up  ail  over  Euro|>e,  and  the 
]H*as.ant  has  not  to  complain  of  bad  times  in  sjiib*  of  taxes.  He 
grows  wealthy  and  improves  his  material  condition.  Ik  sides,  the 
ti'ar  ot  the  Austrians  and  their  distrust  of  Hungary  induc(‘<l  the 
(»overnmi*nt  to  (*xtend  the  system  of  railway  eommnnications 
principally  from  a  strategical  point  of  view;  hut  commerce  juolits 
l»y  it.  Lately,  the  lieticiency  in  the  Austrian  treasury  toiv«'<l  the 
Kmjx'ror  {o  n'.sort  to  a  step  which  cannot  hut  Ix^  hcncfieial  to 
Hiiiigar}* :  he  has  leased  the  railways  and  the  right  ot  loriuiug 
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new  lines  in  Hungary  for  ninety  years  to  a  Frcncli  company ; 
Fn?nch  capital,  tlierefore,  and  French  enterprise  are  flowing  into 
the  country,  which  cannot  but  bci  benetited  by  contact  with 
foreigners  wlio  have  no  inten'st  in  oj)pressing  the  natives. 

The  ix>licy  of  Austria,  to  abolish  all  the  old  traditions  of 
Uungary,  though  it  has  deprived  the  country  of  all  political 
rights,  Inus  at  least  had  the  advantages  of  ridiling  it  of  the 
costly  and  dilatory  legal  proceedings  ef  former  times.  Hun- 
giirian  law  was,  to  some  extent,  vsiinilar  to  that  of  Fngland.  The 
Hungarians  had  their  Courts  of  Chancery,  and  lawsuits  lasting 
for  a  century,  and  ruining  generations  of  suitors  for  the  benetit, 
uot  of  justice,  but  of  lawyers  and  judges.  The  title-deeds 
were  not  clear,  and  the  courts  of  justice,  ])olitical  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  were  just  as  dilatory  and  expensive  and  thi‘ir  functions 
as  imperfectly  detinedas  in  Fngland.  The  Austrian  administra¬ 
tion  at  once  abolished  them  all  ;  declared  all  the  titles  of  tho 
present  landed  proprietors  good,  stop])ed  all  the  pending  law¬ 
suits  about  them,  and  introduced  the  clear,  though  pedantic,  civil 
law  of  Austria,  and  the  chca])  and  not  inetficiont  law-courts  of  the 
German  provinces.  It  was  a  revolutionary  moiusure,  unjust, 
bearing  hard  upon  many  individuals,  but  on  the  whole  b(*netiting 
the  country  by  giving  a  clear  title  to  every  landed  ])ropnetor, 
and  cutting  oti*  at  the  root  thousands  of  lawsuits.  Tlie  judicial 
struggle  about  the  title-deeds  hius  in  former  times  ha<l  a  detri¬ 
mental  iuHiience  on  the  national  chariu.*ter  of  the  Ifungariaii 
gentry  and  nobility — they  were  all  lawyers,  4juarn*lling  and 
arguing  every  (luestiou  with  all  the  nicety  of  special  pleading. 
The  ahrogatiou  of  this  hraueh  of  litigation  may,  ]n*rhaps,  make 
the  next  geiioratioii  of  Hungarians  less  inclined  to  lawsuits,  so 
much  the  nujrc  as  tlie  common  (^]>prcssion  ot  tin*  nation  has 
l)Ccome  a  bond  of  union  with  them.  Sinc(^  they  an^  threatentid 
m  their  national  existence,  they  cling  stronger  to  each  other,  and 
another  source  of  mischief  has  been  likewise  dried  u])hy  Austria 
much  against  her  own  intention. 

Himgaiy,  in  many  res[)ects  resembling  England,  was  peoph^l 
by  difterent  nationalities,  Upper  Sclavonians,  (lermaiis,  Wallachs; 
just  as  we  see  hero  in  England,  Anglo-Saxons  with  a  s|)rinkling 
^>1  Norman  and  Danish  blood,  Welshmen,  Highlanders,  and 
Irishmen.  The  original  inhabitants  were  of  tho  Sclavonic  and 
tbc  \\  allach  stock;  as  tht^  original  inhahitmts  ot  Enghand 
were  Hritons.  Tiio  Hungarians  occupying  Hungary  in  the  ninth 
century  were  like  the  Anglo-Saxons,  th(W  ahs()rl)<*(i  immediately 
<be  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Sclavonic  and  Wallachian  races. 
Ilennan  colonists  foiirlded  the  towns  and  introduced  commerce 
^nl  industry  into  Hungary,  whilst  the  Ch'oats  held  the  position 
cf  the  V\  elsh,  clinging  to  their  nationality  among  their  moun- 
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tiiiiis,  l)\it  sc-udiii^  ioith  their  sons  to  llnnj^iiry  in  unosl  of  niunev 
and  otUces.  All  tlu‘so  nationalities  lived  in  peace  and  i^^uul  undtT- 
standini^as  long  as  Uimgaiy  was  goverm'd  hy  nativo  kings,  \\\m 
wearing  no  c»llier  crown  than  the  1  liingarian,  could  n<jt  have  any 
hut  Hungarian  interests.  Whether  gootl  or  had,  wise  or  tooli.vh, 
they  were  national,  and  hail  no  advantages  to  expect  iVeiii 
national  tends  amongst  their  suhjeots.  Accordingly,  Sclavunians. 
Wallachians,  (Jermans,  and  Magyars  were  hound  together  by 
the  links  ot’  ]»atriotisni,  hy  communion  of  interests,  and  kind 
feelings  of  fellow-citi/enship.  ihit  as  soon  as  kings  of  tlie  Iloiisi' 
of  Austria  were  elect(Ml  to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  who  resided 
at  Vienna,  and  ruh‘d  likewise  over  Ikdiemians,  Hermans,  (  arin- 
ihians,  fVirniolians,  and  sometimes  Iklgians  or  Italians,  the 
interc'sts  «d'  the  ]>rinces  hecame  ditVeivnt  from  the  intiMcsts 
of  either  of  their  countries.  Nearly  all  the  kingdoms  and  princi- 
j)alitii‘s  of  the  House  td’  Austria  had  their  own  free  constitution, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  archdukes,  who  always  aimed  at 
the  Imperial  crown  of  ( Jermany, and  sometimes  at  the  supremacy 
in  Italy  or  Spain,  countries  in  which  the  Hungarians  ami  rutlie- 
mians  had  no  interest  whatever.  The  })rinces,  accordingly,  in 
ordt'r  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  and  to  jmrsue  tlicii 
dynastic  aims  witlumt  control,  always  played  the  different  nations 
under  their  swayagainst  one  another,aiul  the  lleformation  and  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  hecame  a  pretext  for  them  to  roh  the  people 
of  their  free  institutions.  The  scheme  of  the  Austrian  dynastic 
policy  has  heen  rcdiictal  to  a  certain  systt'm,  almost  to  a  j>olitical 
formula.  J’irst,  some  cd'  the  jirovinces  were  exceptionally 
oppressed,  thi'ir  rights  iletied  and  trampled  upon,  their  coin- 
])laints  not  ndn's.sed,  until  the  inhabitants  wiue  driven  to 
rid>ellion.  ’ria^  arehdiikes  then  a])pealod  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
i>ther  ju'ovincivs  or  of  Hermany,  ami  with  their  aid  oveivame  the 
arnu'd  ii'sistanee,  and  after  victory  aludislaal  the  idd  eon>titu- 
timi  and  lights  of  the  emintry,  introducing  the  mo.st  comj»lclc 
ahsohitism.  ’I'lien  another  province  was  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner,  until,  in  the  eonrse  of  two  centuries,  Ikdiemia,  Aiistrm, 
(’arinthia,  (’arniola,  Halmatia,  and  Istria  were  subdued  and 
ileprivi'd  of  their  lihiTty  ;  Halioia  ami  italy,  acijuired  hy  dif'lo- 
matie  cumiiug  and  trickery,  were  always  treateil  as  compicred 
provinces,  and  Hungary  remained  at  last  the  only  constitutional 
kingdom  which  resi.stcd  Austrian  absolutism.  Not  that  the 
8clu‘mt*Wius  not  trioil  likt'wise  with  her,  hut  it  tailed  re|*catedh. 
The  Hun  garians,  driven  to  ri‘b(dliou  six  times  in  two  hundred 
years,  were  four  times  successful,  and  conchuhul  treaties  id  peace 
with  their  aggressive  monarehs  under  the  walls  ot  A  ionna,  or  m 
th«'  heart  of  Upper  Austria.  It  was  evident,  theretore,  that 
Hungary  could  not  be  put  down  ]>y  the  united  force  ot  the  uncou- 
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stitutional  provinces  of  tlio  House  of  Austria.  The  old  sclionic 
of  (lostroviuiX  hv  division  was  now  resorted  to  in  Hungary;  she 
was  to  1)0  broken  by  ^lissensicms  amongst  her  inhabitants.  'Jdie 
natural  ditferencos  between  the  agricidtural  interest  in  the 
counties,  representing  the  Magyars,  and  the  nianufaeturing 
and  coinmereial  towns,  inhabited  principally  by  (Jerinans, 
became  of  the  greatest  iinj)ortanc(*  with  the  Austrian  rulers; 
and  the  town  population  was  supported  against  tin'  countiivs 
Sometinies,  again,  the  lainh'd  interest  n'caavt'd  temj)orary  supj)ort 
against  manufacturing  industry.  Still  tlui  animosity  betw(*en 
Ciormans  and  Hungarians  remained  always  slight  and  of  no 
|X)litical  consorpnmee.  Mon*  fatal  results  came  from  a  ditlenuit 
(juarter.  Aftca-  the  ex[)ulsion  of  the  'rmks  from  Hungary,  the 
fimperor  Leopold,  towards  the  end  of  tin*  seventeenth  cmitury, 
invited  the  Serbians,  subjects  to  'Purkey,  to  emigrate  into 
Hungary,  offering  them  a  national  existmee,  without  tin*  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Hungarian  Diet.  TIk'V  obtaini'd  the  right  of  eh*cting 
»  ♦  •• 

a  chid,  and  were  promised  Lower  Hungary,  organized  as  a 
Serl)ian  j)rovince,  altogether  independi'ut  of  tin.*  Di«‘t.  l>ut  tln*ir 
iiumher,  though  considerable,  amounting  to  7<ht)(M)  familie.s, 
could  not  till  the  plain  between  tin*  Lower  Danube  and  the 
.Marosh.  Germans  and  Jtungarians  tlocki'd  to  tin*  same  fertile 
districts  in  eipial  number.s,  and  the  C^)urt  of  Vienna  r(*tracted 
the  concessions  made  to  the  Serbian  ('migrants,  und(*r  the  ])lea 
that  it  was  unable  to  oV(*rcome  the  opposition  ol  the  Hun¬ 
garians.  Accordingly,  the  Serbians  w«*n*  plac(.*<l  uinlerthe  laws 
and  constitution  ot  Hnngarv,  *and  tliougli  tlndr  aristocracy  was 
s<oon  amalgamated  with  the  Magyars,  the  hulk  oi  the  S«*rhians, 
and  principally  their  jiriests,  felt  lin*mselves  <‘ln*ated.  Their 
"rath,  however,  was  turned,  not  against,  the  Vienna  Government, 
hut  against  tin*  Hungarians,  so  much  the  more,  as  the  S(‘r- 
oians,  a  warlike  hut  lazy  race,  (‘onld  not  maintain  competition 
''"ith  the  nnire  industrious  Hungarians  and  Gmiians.  Their 
lauds,  wliich  thi^y  li(*ld  under  the  original  grant  ol  tin*  lMn])eror 
Lco|>ol(l,  passed  into  the  liands  of  their  neighhonrs,  and  the 
enmity  between  the  two  races  was  encouraged  i»y  tin*  statesmen 
d  Austria. 

Similar  attemjits  were  made  with  the  \\  allaehians,  hnt  th(*y, 
degraded,  cruel,  and  le.ss  manly  than  tlui  Serbians,  w(‘re  too 
iHirnaiiagoahle  even  for  the  Vienna  (^ihinot.  d  h(;y  had  to  be 
put  down  by  the  Govornment,  as  they  did  not  understand  the 
hitciitions  ot  their  prom])ters,  and  thoiiglit  they  wen*  d(.*sir(*d  to 
^ake  War  against  [)rop[*rty  and  (*diieation.  din*  \\  allaehians 
eould  be  relied  upon  bv  Mett«*rnicli  and  stat(*sim*n  ol  Ins 
•vlioul,  only  when  actual  w.ar  bad  arisen  between  Austria  and 
'biiigary^  and  eyon  tlicn  only  as  an  armed  mob,  murdering  d(*- 
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fenceless  ])ersons,  aiul  biirniin^  the  castles  of  the  aristocracy.^ 
never  as  a  people  eapahlo  of  niilitary  orixanization. 

The  Croats,  who  for  seven  huiulretl  years,  through  close  alliance 
with  the  lluni^arians,  had  hecoine  nearly  identified  with  tlnnii, 
wore  of  more  importance.  One  circumstance  only  endaiiijered  the 
friendship  of  the  two  countries.  C’roatia,  with  its  one  million  ot 
inhabitants,  belonged  to  the  Koman>catholic  Church  in  its  nn>st 
bijijoted  forms,  whilst  in  llunc^ary  the  majority  of  thr  •;(  ntrv 
ha<l  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  Austrian 
(lovernment  seized  upon  this  ditference,  and  encoura^^ed  the 
Croat  members  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  in  lcS82-l8Rl  to  resist  to 
the  utmost  the  bill  which  was  to  secure  free  religious  ('Xercise  to 
Pr<)testants  in  Croatia.  At  the  same  time  the  national  traditions 
of  Croatia  were  fostered  by  the  Government,  and  the  idia  ot’  a 
groat  South  Sclavonic  em]ure,  including  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and 
the  Sclavonic  population  of  Turkey  in  Bosnia,  Serbia,  and  Mon- 
tt'iu'gro,  was  countenanced  both  by  Austria  and  the  emis.sarics 
of  the  Czar.  Croatia,  formerly  in  willing  alliance  with  Hungary, 
by  which  she  had  entered  into  the  family  of  Western  Kuro|)e, 
became  tired  (d  her  former  associations.  In  union  with  Hungary 
she  had,  :is  th(‘  smaller  and  poorer  country,  only  the  advantages 
which  the  Ihincipality  of  Wales  has  in  conjunction  with  England, 
whilst  in  confederation  with  the  Sclavonic  poptdations  of  Turkey, 
she  hoped  to  bt^come  their  hea<l  by  the  higher  education  and 
civilization  other  inhabitants. 

Such  were  the  <litferences  of  races,  and  the  dithcultics  arising 
from  tludr  collision,  when  the  year  IS4S  arrived,  and  the  con¬ 
cessions  made  to  Hungary  prom]>ted  Austria  to  put  in  motion 
all  the  machinery  prepared  for  m  arly  a  century  in  a]>pn‘honsion 
of  a  coming  struggl(‘  luitween  Hungary  and  the  House  ot  llaps- 
burg.  'Idle  Serbs  were  the  tirst  who,  invited  by  Austria,  rose 
against  the  Hungarians,  and  not  satistied  witli  a  ])ro|H>rtionatc 
slian*  in  tlu'  representation,  and  with  the  extension  ot  the  fran¬ 
chise,  claimed  the  ])erfect  independence  of  Lower  Hungjuy,  and 
a  national  Stub  administration,  d'heir  claims,  unjust  ami  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  were  oj>enlv  disavowed  but  secretly  supported  by  tic 
Court.  The  Magyar,  as  well  as  the  Serb  iidiabitants  of  Lo''cr 
Hungary,  armed  themselves,  and  unheard  of  cruelties  were  pt- 
petrated  by  the  latter,  who  seemed  to  aim  at  the  extirpation  of 
all  tlu'  Magyar  ami  CnTinan  po|)ulation  within  the  imaginar\ 
boundary  of  tludr  ]>roj(‘cted  ]>rinci]>ality. 

Next  to  them,  the  Jkin  of  Croatia,  Gmieral  Baron  dellachicl» 
flatten'il  the  national  traditions,  declared  the  litth*  country  imle- 
puiilent  of  Hungary,  ami  marched  an  army  ot  men 

against  Rest,  in  onier,  as  he  said,  to  put  down  the  seditious 
faction  which  had  extortinl  concessions  from  the  Kmperor 
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the  Seditious  taction*  proved  too  strong- tor  him  ;  he  \v;i.s  dofeatod, 
and  had  to  tiy  to  Austria.  The  .statt‘smeu  ot‘  the  Court  became 
now  tVighteiied  ;  a  palace  revolution  toreed  j)oor  Kmperor  Fer¬ 
dinand  to  alxlicate,  and  the  war  was  to  ho  carried  on  with  all 
the  resources  of  the  em[)ire.  ddie  Wallachians  of  Transylvania 
were  stirred  u])  ai^ainst  their  landlords;  tlic  Serbs  and  Croats, 
fomierly  disowned,  were  now  acknowledged  as  the  su[)ports  of 
the  throne,  the  Hungarian  statesmen  were  outlawed,  ami  the 
constitution  of  Hungary  declared  to  be  forfeited.  In  spite  of 
all  these  measures,  Hungary  triumphantly  resisted  the  hosts  of 
Austria,  when  Russia  was  called  in,  and  treason  consummated 
the  fate  of  Hungaiy. 

But  now  a  change  came  over  the  scene,  ddie  Hungarians 
were  deprived  of  their  constitution  because  tiny  were  rebels;  but 
the  Croats  were  likewise  deprived  of  thiar  right  of  mec‘ting,  of 
their  custom  of  assessing  themselves,  and  of  their  privilege  of 
electing  their  magistrates,  and  mayors,  and  town-counciLs.  The 
reward  of  the  Croatians  for  their  loyalty  to  tin;  Imperial  house 
was  just  the  same  iis  the  jnmishnient  of  tin?  Hungarians  for 
their  rebellion.  The  Serbs  likewise  obtained  no  national  inde¬ 


pendence  in  Ijower  ][ungary.  They  were  .subjected  to  the  iron 
rule  of  Austria,  together  with  the  Croatians  and  Hungarians. 
The  (icrman  language,  e(pially  disliked  by  them  all,  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  the  language  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  Wallachians,  who,  though  they  had  done  less 
for  Austria  than  the  Croats  and  Scabs,  were  still  the  most  cla¬ 


morous,  were  threatened  with  punishment  for  the  murders 
and  dejuedations  they  had  committed,  and  their  principal  chief 
was  banished  from  Tran.sylvania.  The  disiippointment  wa.s 
general  in  CVoatia,  and  among.st  the  Stubs  and  W  allachian.s. 
The  Hungarians  bore  their  h\te  in  silence  with  resignation,  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  tliey  had  to  submit  to  contjuerors ;  but  the 
tnuinphant  Croatians  and  Serbians,  rewarded  by  increastsl  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  abolition  of  their  constitutional  liberty,  felt 
tliemstdves  insulted  and  degraded,  and  .soon  madt?  peace  with 
the  llungarian.s.  They  operdy  acknowledgctl  that  they  had 
committed  the  greatest  j>ossible  mistake  in  taking  up  arms 
i^aiiist  Hungary,  ddie  Austrian  (dd  plan  of  destroying  the 
liberties  of  tlie  subject  by  division  amongst  them  bad  again 
•succeeded  ;  but  the  common  defeat  healed  dissension  betNveen 
the  (litferont  races,  and  tilled  up  tlie  gull  wbicb  bad  divided 
them  in  tilings  of  prosperity,  whilst  the  Cermans  and  Scla- 
vonians  ot  Hungary  became  at  oner*  Magyars  in  leeling  and 
often  in  language.  W  e  are  able  to  give  Austrian  authority  in 
pr(X)t  of  the  ce^ssation  of  all  animosity  between  the  different 
of  Hungary  Proper.  Anxious  to  deprive  the  war  ot  18 PJ 
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of  its  iKitioiKil  cliara(’t«'r  in  tlie  eyos  of  tlio  worlil,  the  Austrian 
(Jovurmnont  onloreJ  ii  oonsus  to  taken,  and  the  ditVeient 
rao<‘s  and  nationalities  to  he  marked  in  the  returns.  TlH‘y 
wished  to  estal»lish  the  fact  tliat  the  Mai^yars  wen*  an  iin|K*rious 
minority,  lonlini,^  it  ovt*r  a  majority  of  Selavonians  ;  and  what 
was  tluj  residt  (  Whilst  e\a*n  the  most  <‘nthusiastieally  national 
statistics  of  llnnj;ary  Indore  IMS  never  had  put  the  Magyar 
race  at  mon‘  than  six  millions,  (*ieht  millions  tleclared  thtiu- 
selves  to  In*  Maj^yars  in  tlu^  n‘turns  of  iSoO.  In  fact,  the  Scla- 
vonians  ami  ( lermans  of  Upper  Hungary  had  put  their  names 
down  as  Ma;j;yars.  The  Uniats  and  Stubs  di«l  not  j^ive  up  their 
national  naim*,  hut  their  sjurit  heeaim*  so  anti-Austi iau,  that 
martial  law  was  extemltMl  to  their  t(*rritory,  ami  mauifoMalions 
of  their  ^motlwill  tt)wanls  Kossuth,  with  whom  tlaw  had  strue;i,ded 
on  the  liattletield,  hav(i  reacheil  him  here  in  exile.  Austrian 
oj>pression,  therefore,  h‘d  to  union  and  goodwill  among  the 
inhahitants  of  Hungary,  the  patriotic  spirit  was  raised  and 
stn'ngth(‘m‘tl,  m>  tlesjiondency  Inas  overtaken  tlnun  ;  they  live  in 
tin*  hope  that  tluur  national  (‘xistence,  liherty,  and  imh‘pendenco 
will  h<‘  reassertetl  at  a  not  distant  period,  in  spite  of  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  one  of  the  most  inlluential  statesmen  of  England,  that 
tin*  imlept^mlence  of  Hungary  woidd  he  a  misfortune  to  Euro|H‘. 

Still,  though  such  hopi‘s  animate  the  Hungarians;  though  the 
peasants  thrive,  and  the  French  Usocietd  mohiliere’  infuses  new 
blood  into  tho  industrial  (‘Uterjirizes  of  tin*  country;  life,  acc<  .rd- 
ing  to  theacco\nits  rd  travellers  in  Hungary,  is  gloomy  and  sullen. 
IVst,  the  capital  of  the  country,  has  lost  many  of  its  inhahitants; 
the  aristocracy,  dejuived  (»f  a  ]>ortion  of  their  revenues  hy  new 
taxes  and  hy  the  (litlicultios  entaih'd  hy  a  static  of  transititm, — 
the  lahour-rent  of  the  ]>easants  having  ceast‘d,  whilst  the  land- 
owners  an*  often  in  want  of  cajdtal  for  tilling  their  estates  hy  tree 
lahour, — makt*  a  virtm*  of  necessity  and  ri^side  in  tho  country, 
where  c(»ntact  with  Austrian  rdlicials  is  less  fie<[Uent;  and  the 
govt*rnment  ollicers,  mostly  foreigners,  little  nmlerstamling  the 
language  of  thost*  whom  they  are  to  govern  and  shunm'd  hy 
them,  live  in  Hungary  as  if  they  were  in  exile.  Between  them 
and  the  inhahitants  there  is  lio  community  of  interests.  Ihey 
are  disn'garded  in  sociidv,  or  tn^ated  with  a  cold  politeness  and 
si*mhlance  of  res]>ect,  often  more  hurtful  than  even  insult.  Ihey 
hold  tin*  ]H>sition  of  a  compiering  army  encamjH‘d  in  a  toreigii 
country,  rather  than  that  of  a  civil  class  permanently  established 
in  it. 

The  religious  condition  of  Hungary  has  dederiorated  under  the 
present  nde.  ddie  estahlished  church,  maintained  and  stn  ngth- 
oncil  hy  the  patronage  of  the  government,  is  the  Roman  (  alholic. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  gn‘at  majority  of  the  J 1  ungarian.^ 
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lurneil  Protostiiuts,  and  tlie  Slavonians  of  the  iK>rth,  many  of 
them  eniii^rants  from  Holiemia,  found  in  tho  rhmch  r(‘fonnod 
by  Jaitlier  only  a  return  t»)  tlu*  Hussite  ereed  to  wliieh 
they  had  secretly  adhered  tor  a  century.  I>ut  the  princes  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  luLi^oted  lioinan  C^atholies,  supj)orted 
the  Jesuits  in  the  stnauiteenth  century  with  all  their  iniohl, 
and  ctfected  what  was  called  the  countm*  relonnation.  'Fin) 
Protestants  were  ])ersecuted  and  o]>pressed,  tlu'ir  I'leruynnm 
outlawed  hy  courts  martial,  and  tin'  Protestant  1 1 nn»j,arians 
driven  to  relx'llion  and  to  an  alliance  with  tin*  dhirks.  'Fhis 
jxTsecution  of  Protestantism  «‘X])lains  a  phase  of  tin' hist(»ry  of 
Hungary,  which  has  scarcely  4'ver  Ikm  u  mnh'rstood  hy  the  his¬ 
torians  of  Western  Kur4)j)e.  The  'rurks,  until  tlni  aceessimi  of 
the  House  of  Austria  to  tin*  throne  of  lluni;ary,  were  n'L'an let  1 
:i<  the  natural  etn'iny  of  the  country,  and  tlnnigh  ofti'n  victorious 
met  with  such  resistance  that  they  cttuld  not  (‘stahlish  them¬ 
selves  ju.'rmanently  on  tin;  westt'in  hank  of  the  l)anuln‘.  Hut 
scarcely  had  the  Austrian  jtrinces  tli.splayt'd  their  t'liinity  aoainsl, 
civil  and  relii^ious  liberty,  than  the'J'urks  wen*  sinhh'idy  j;re4;t«‘«l 
as  allies  by  the  Protestants  and  liherals,  ainl  in»  n'sistance  was 
offered  to  their  coiupierino  })ro^ucss,  since  they  tbnl  not  in 
Huiii'ary  oppress  pt'ople  on  account  of  their  n*li;L5ion,  nor 
intertere  with  the  local  self-government  (d'  tin*  country.  (Car¬ 
dinal  Martimizzi,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of 
Transylvania,  recommend(;d  ojienly  tin*  alliance  of  dhirkcy  to  his 
countrymen,  so  did  Prince  (.Jahriel  Ih'thhni,  the.  most  In.'roic  and 
succes.sful  of  all  the  Protestant  leaders  id’  the  sev<*nteent  h  c«‘ntury. 
Civil  and  religious  liberty  had,  according  to  them  and  to  llun- 
gariaii  e.xperience,  nothing  to  dread  from  ( ’tinstaiit  inoph*,  but 
very  much  from  Vienna,  wlnre  a  (h'rinan  stati.'sman.  Prince 
Lohkovitz,  opeidy  ileclared  that  unle.ss  1 1  ungary  could  be  lirst 
l>eggared  and  then  nnnle  Koinan  ('atholic,  she  in^ver  would 
become  good  Austrian.  It  seems  the  present  rulers  at  \  ieima 
have  nut  altogether  forgotten  tin*  principh's  ol  Ihince  Lob- 
kovitz.  As  far  ;is  they  can  they  encouragt*  the  spreading  ol 
Poinan-c.'itholieism  by  rewanls  and  intimidation;  tor  Pro- 
tesUmtism  and  rebellion  are  .synonymous  in  their  c*ycs.  Tiie 
Jesuits  formerly  excluded  irom  Hungary  were  introdm^ed,  and 
the  right  eff  the  Prote.stant  church  to  oK'ct  its  ch*rgymen  and 
^^upcrinteuilents  in  open  meetings  has  he<.*n  curt;»ihMl.  Jj,.  J'lo- 
testant  schools  tbrmerly  independimt  oi  the  state  are  now  put 
under  thi*.  cauitrol  of  Roman-catholic  boards,  and  etluealion  is  to 
pa>.s  over  to  the  hands  of  ♦lesuits,  open  and  disguise«l.  At  the* 
^uie  time  thev'  go  all  the  li’iigth  ot  Prince  Lohkovitz  instruc¬ 
tions,  ;md  tjy  pj  4»ppre.ss  Hungary  by  heavy  taxation.  I  he 
enormous  army  neces.siiry  to  keep  Italy,  Hungary,  and  l*oland 
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in  subjection,  alKsorbs  more  than  the  regular  income  of  Austria 
l)et’on‘  INDS.  4'lu*  taxes  were  tluTcfoni  diuihleO,  and  in  lluii- 
gary  more  tlian  doubled,  and  the  manner  in  whieh  thev  are 
levied  makes  them  still  more  hateful.  Ihit  the  Austrian 
government  dot;s  not  alwavs  succeed  in  its  schenu‘s.  d'hu.s,  for 


instance,  the  Hungarians  wt*re  known  as  people  addictrd  to 
smoking,  similar  in  that  re.spect  to  the  Turks,  for  whom  tobacco 
is  as  indisj>ensabh‘  as  tt*a  for  Englishmen.  It  was  therefore 
lM*lieved  tluit  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  might  prove  a  largo 
item  in  the  n'venue.  Acconlingly,  all  the  tobacco  }»lanters,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  fanners  in  Jjower  Jhingarv.  were 
ordensl,  under  j)enalty,  to  .sell  their  produce  to  tin*  excise 
officers  at  a  fixed  price,  and  were  not  allowed  to  consume  any 
portion  td’  their  own  crop  under  heavy  tines,  wliilst  tlu‘  ]»rices 
charged  [>y  the  government  tor  their  stori'S  w(*re  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  prr  cent,  higher  than  what  was  ])aid  to  the  proilucer.  iUit 
the  mea.sure  ])roved  a  com}>lete  failure.  The  Hungarians  found 
that  the  soil  recpiired  for  the  ])roduction  of  good  tobacco  is  suitcil 
e<pially  to  oil  plants;  a.s,  for  instance,  rap(‘-Si‘cd,  or  colza,  which 
yield  the  same  return  without  any  annoyance;  they  therefore  at 
once  gave  u[>  the  cultun*  of  tobacco  and  produceil  oil-seeds, 
whilst  many  of  the  smokei's  discontimie(l  the  use  of  the  fragrant 
weed.  grrat  demonstration  took  ]>lace  at  Hebreezin;  the 
plantei*s  ])!d»licly  burnt  their  tobacco-seed,  ami  the  smokers  threw 
tlieir  jiipt's  into  the  bonfire.  Th(‘  ({overnment  was  force»l  to 
yiehl  to  the  pressui\‘,  and  to  relax  the  most  obnoxious  teatures 
tlu‘  monop(»ly,  not  to  lo.se  the  income  of  the  duty  on  tobacco 
altogetln*!*.  Similar  sctuies  occurred  in  regard  to  the  vineyards, 
when  they  were  tax('<|  rather  heavily'  the  ]>roprietors  ipiroott'd 
the  vines,  and  converted  the  .slopt's  of  the  h*ss  ])rotitable  hills 
intt>  .shei'p  walks,  ddie  Austrian  financial  men  are  not  much 


versed  in  national  economv,  and  find  often  to 
nislnmmt,  that  their  measures  only  tlivert  tln^ 


their  great  asto- 
direction  ot  agri- 


cidtural  industry. 


ddu'  imxst  odious  measure  of  the  Austrian  govermm  nt  was 
the  s<»-called  voluntary  loan  of  la.st  year.  On  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  the  Austrian  government  made  an  appeal  to  the 
peoph'  tor  a  large  loan,  to  be  raised  by  v(>luntary  .subscription, 
ami  to  bt‘  paid  by  instalments  in  the  cour.se  (»f  tivt*  yeans, 
bearing  six  per  cent.  inttTcst.  All  the  means  of  official  inti¬ 
midation  were  resortcil  to,  in  order  to  get  the  sum  .suh- 
scrifu  (1,  and  as  a  deposit  of  five  per  cent,  oidy  was  reipiired 
at  the  moment  of  suhscrij)tion,  many  ]»eople  jirincipally  m 
lt;dy  and  Hungary  put  their  names  down  for  large  .sums; 
an<l  ill  the  hope  that  forfeiting  the  deposit,  they  never  could 
be  made  answerable  for  tin*  remainder  of  the  sid)Scriptiou, 
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they  disposed  of  their  scrip  to  men  of  straw.  W  hen,  however, 
the  second  instalment  was  to  \)o  paid  the  sums  snhsenhed  for 
were  not  forthcoming;  and  tlie  Austrian  government  issued  an 
order  in  council,  that  the  next  instalments  of  the  voluntary  loan 
should  he  levied  by  execution  on  the  original  suhsenhers,  and 
their  goods  distrained  if  required.  If  this  is  called  a  volun¬ 
tary  loan  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  know  what  a  forced  loan  may 
be.  The  ministerial  order  shows  at  least  the  credit  which 
government  securities  enjoy  in  Austria. 

To  recapitulate  the  facts:  the  condition  of  the  peasant  in 
Hungary,  improved  by  emancipation,  is  satisfactory,  in  spite 
of  the  petty  annoyances  of  excise  othcers  and  tax  coliecUu*s,  l)ut 
he  is  well  aware  that  his  emancipation  is  due  to  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  whilst  overwhelming  taxation  is  oidy  <hie  to  Austria. 
They  arc  reconciled  to  their  former  landlords,  and  begin  to  acquire 
wealth.  The  feud  of  races  has  ceasetl  altom^ther,  tlnj  feeling 
of  patriotism  unites  again  all  tin*  diderent  nationalities  in 
Hungary;  the Sclavonians  and  Germans  feel  themselves  as  Hun¬ 
garians,  and  evtm  the  Serbs  and  Croats,  though  they  have  not  yet 
given  up  their  schemes  of  a  Southern  Sclavonic  empire,  .are 
united  witli  the  majority  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  1dio 
Austrian  government  is  unable  to  win  golden  o])inions  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  .and  the  loss  of  political  liberty  .and  of  self-government  has 
not  been  forgotten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  l)etw(*en 
the  C/arj)athians,  the  I)anuhe,  and  the  Save. 

Such  being  the  general  feeling  in  Hungary,  it  is  quite  natur.al 
that  the  ]>opulation  shouhl  look  at  the  ]»resent  [Phases  ot  the 
"ar  r.ather  with  indilferenc(\  though  at  tiist  its  sympathies 
wore  enlisunl  for  Turkey  and  against  Russia.  The  d'urks  have 
behaved  hamlsomely  towanls  tin* exiled  Hungarians.  Th(*y  pro¬ 
tected  Kossuth  .and  his  friends  .against  the  V(*ngeance  ot  Austria, 
.and  even  when  by  the  advice  and  re|)resent.ation  ot  the  Western 
Powers,  thev  were  induc(*d  tr>  detain  tln*ni  in  an  Asi.atic  tortress, 
the  Sultan  made  .a  liberal  ]>r(0’ision  for  them,  ainl  .all  the  respect 
due  to  j)atriotic  heroism  w.as  paid  to  the  remn.ants  ot  the  Hun¬ 
garian  army.  Ru.ssia,  on  the  Ciuitrary,  was  jdways  n*gar(hMl  .as 
the  great  enemy  of  liiingary  as  well  .as  ot  every  country  ])ro- 
gressing  in  freoflom  and  civilization.  It  w;is  theretore  with 
rapturous  .a}>plaus(j  that  the  reports  of  the  victories  of  C)lt<*nitz.a 
.and  Citato  were  received  in  Hungary,  so  much  the  more  jus 
many  of  the  othcers  of  the  late  Hungarian  army  served  under  the 
command  of  Omer  Pasha,  .and  in  Asia;  (Jount  Hlinszky,  or  as 
they  call  him  now,  Iskender  Hey,  the  hero  ot  f’it.ate,  li.as  w.arrcd 
ag.ainst  the  Austrians  under  Gr>rgey.  'I’he  Hungarians  were 
proud  of  G*aieral  Kmettv — Ismael  P.asha — who  commands  .at 
Kars,  surrounded  by  Hungari.an  othcers,  and  the  success  of 
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'I'lirkoy  rnn‘]»o(l(Ml  IVimmIoiii  lo  Hungary.  Hut  whoii  tlu'  war, 
instrail  (»t’  iKM-oniing  a  war  ul’  liHorty  against  ^K•^|*^tisln,  a>suino«l 
tlu‘ colour  of  a  political  war  tV>r  tlio  rcstoratinu  i>l‘ the  halaiicr  ot* 
power;  when  Austria  hegan  to  he  courted  ]>y  the  Wrsttrn 
Powers,  and  regard»‘d  as  an  ally.  th<.>ugh  remaining  in  ^uch  a 
slate  o\'  neutrality  as  allowed  the  Kussians  to  seiul  their  arniy 
from  tin;  1  )anuhe  to  Halaklava  and  Inkermann,  the  I liuej^ariaiis 
K>st  their  sym])athit‘S  in  the  struggle.  Turkey  had  in  a  singh'- 
hamled  c<»nte.st  provi'd  her  vitality  ami  hi*r  ]K>wer  nf  ri‘sist;uu‘e, 
her  futurii  could  scarcely  1h‘  damaged  hy  the  Kussians.  If  it 
is  to  he  damaged  it  will  h(*  hy  her  friends,  who.  withotu 
knowing  her  institutions,  her  manner  of  thinking  and  feeling, 
art*  (‘iiforcing  theoretical  reforms  not  .suited  to  her.  Ami  as  to 
tin'  struggle  t»f  the  Western  l?owt‘r.s,  allies  of  Austria,  against 
Ku.ssia,  tlnae  is  little  chance  for  the  liherty  of  continental  fhirupe 
in  the  victory  ef  either  party.  As  long  as  the  issue  of  tlie 
gn‘at  crisis  is  narrow«‘d  to  tlie  distinction  hetwet  n  the  coun- 
terj»oise  and  the  limitation  of  K,us.siau  prt‘ponderanc*e  in  the 
I  Hack  Si  a,  no  nation  of  the  t  ontinent  can  leel  .syinjKit  hy  with 
England  and  Erance*,  hut  let  the  Western  l\)wers  proclaim  the 
humiliation  of  llus.sia  as  their  gn‘at  aim.  ami  all  Euri>])e  will  rise 
in  thi*ir  su]>port,  and  light  their  battles  with  enthtisiasm  and 
succes.s. 
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The  olUa*  of  l*o-t  L;iiuv:ito  apjH'ars  to  liavo  assumed  its  tirst  dis- 
tiiu‘tivt*m*ss  under  the  C\esars,  thoui^li  the  eustom  of  rewardin*^  a 
successlul  ]>oi‘t  with  a  ;j:arland  of  laund  most  prevailed  after  the 
revival  of  letters.  In  Hn'j:land  the  title  of  l\)et  Laurt‘ate  was  nt‘V(‘r 
conferred  hv  n>yal  ap])ointnn‘nt,  as  is  m>w  tin*  ease,  until  a  far  later 
;u;e.  It  was  formerly  a  seholastie  distinction,  and  simply  a  universitv 
tli'Uiw  eonferre<l  upon  many,  oneot  whom  was  st*leett‘d  hy  the  monarch 
to  illustrate  the  events  of  his  reij^n.  and  to  attend  his  court.  'Phis 
distinction  ohtaijied  undi'r  the  ])0]>es;  and  in  tin*  middle  ai^es  Kni'land, 
(lerinanv,  and  Italy,  and  even  Spain  eonferri*d  this  honour  on  their 
favoured  hards.  We  tiiid  the  first  kin^^'s  Poet  Laun‘ate  in  the  n'i^n  of 
Edward  IV.;  and  dohn  Kaye,  of  whose  history  and  writini^s  litth*  or 
nothin*'  is  known,  is  the  tirst  Kni'lish  poet  so  distin^uiished,  Sk(*lton, 
the  Poet  Laureate  to  Henry  VI 11.,  was  the  last  who  hore  the  title  in 
its  primary  sii'nitieation  as  a  university  dei'ret*.  Spenser,  the  et‘le- 
hrated  author  of  the  ‘  Fairy  Ciiu‘en,’  was  tin*  next  who  enjoyed  the 
distinction;  and  lien  .lonson  after  him  inherited  tin*  laurel,  'fhe 
names  of  Sir  William  I )avenant  and  John  l)ryd(*n  n(*xt  appean*d  on 
the  lists,  and  are  sneeeoded  hv  Xahnm  'Fati*,  who  has  h(‘(*n  (h'serihed 
;vs  the  author  of  th(3  wor.*it  alteration  of  Shakspeare,  and  tin*  worst 
version  of  the  Psalms  of  J)avid.  d'host*  who  an*  a(*(piainted  with  the 
ordinary  version  still  s\in"  in  tin*  Scottish  ehnrehes  will  jndi'e  how  far 
this  latter  criticism  is  just,  and  will  perhaps  he  reminded  of  1  >r..lohnson’s 
judi'incnt  upon  Watts,  to  the  I'lfeet  that  In*  had  done  that  tolerably 
which  no  one  had  ever  doin*  well.  Powi*,  lOnsden,  ('ihh(*r,  and  \\'hit(*- 
head  follow  in  succession  ;  and  tin*  lir>t  ^'n*at  name  which  wt*  fiml  in 
modern  times  is  that  of  ddiomas  Warton,  who  llonrished  in  the  n'ii^ii 
ofdeor^e  111.  Pv(*  mav  hi*  ])assi‘d  hy  with  tin*  mention  of  his  name; 
and  a  later  era  introduces  ns  to  the  nam(*s  ol  our  L:freati*st  modern 
laureates.  Southey  and  Wordsworth;  fordennyson  had  not  yet  he(*n 
discovered  in  the  poetical  hemisphere.  lo  Southey  the  authors  do 
full  justice,  if  not  somethini^  more;  while  their  criticism  on  Words- 
wortli  will  ;;ive  no  small  dissatisfaction  to  his  numerous  and  enthu- 
sia.sti(*  admirers.  He  had,  tln*v  say.  all  the  tanlts  ot  one  who  lived  in 
a  little  world  of  his  own,  and  reii'iied  in  that  ]>etty  kini'dom  sujn’(*nu* ; 
while  his  unfamiliarity  with  what  was  to  other  men  familiar,  caused 
him  to  iind  food  for  poi*tie  mnsini'  in  what  they  passed  hy  unheeded. 
It  caused  him  to  ina*j^nify  trilles,  to  aim  at  di^niilyin^'  tin*  meaiu*st 
ohjeets,  and  to  strni'i'le,  not  inerolv  to  sei*k  i^()od  hut  to  lind  ]»oelry  in 
everythin*'.  ‘What,’  says  the  writer,  ‘could  have  induced  him  to 
s|H*nd years  of  his  life  in  the  composition  ol  such  a  Ion*' nnimpassiom**! 
narrative  as  ‘The  Prelude,’  which,  with  tin*  (*xccption  of  a  lew  y(*ars 
i^littcrin;^  in  the  arid  waste*,  is  a  tedious  prosaic  account  in  blank  verse* 
of  a  very  orelinarve‘xistenee*,  in  whie*h  the*  author  wanelcrson  r(*giste*rin^' 
the  minutest  anel  least  impewtant  ine*ielents  with  heavy  solemnity,  ami 
philosojihizin^  in  a  itu*thoel  th<*  most  tire*som<*  on  e*\e*nts  the*  inejst 
trivial  r’  'ifiis  notion  will  he  nnpalatahh*  to  a  moele*rn  and  fashionable 
schexd  ;  hut  a  simdar  one  is  most  lelicitonsly  e*xpre*sse*el  h\  a  urite*i  in 
the  ‘  (.Quarterly  Ueview,’  which  em  this  subject  will  not  he*  suspected 
ol  prejudice.  The  volume  l>cfore  us  deserves  a  more  e.xtenelcel  notice 
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than  we  euii  In'blow  uj>oii  it.  The  research  it  ilisplays  is  worth v  of 
tlie  lii^xhesl  etnninemlalion.  Its  literary  jiul^inents  are  at  once  s;^. 
ci«>us,  iinlc|>einh*nt,  ami  liberal  ;  ami  its  style,  while  it  is  rarely  clcvaltd 
to  that  impassionctl  eloqm'iice  which  the  hi^lu'st  examj»h>  have  jnstilicd 
in  the  jmlieial  treatment  i»l‘  imaginative  literature,  never  sinks  to 
mciliocrity,  ami  often  rises  even  above  the  level  of  an  intelli^'‘ent  and 
seliolar-likt*  critieism. 


Actu^itin  (iiolojif :  an  Account  of  the  Geological  Structure  and 
Mineral  Ixesoarcea  of  iXor a  Scotia  ami  jtortions  of  the  neitfhhaurinj 
l*rori)iees  of  Hritish  America.  Hy  John  William  l>awson,  r.d.S., 
i^'e.  Post  Svo.  1*1'.  Kdinhur^h  :  Oliver  Iloyd. 

‘  Acadia’  is  the  term  originally  a(lo]»tt‘d  by  the  French  from  the 
Indians  t«»  desi;4;nate  the  cohmy  which,  umhn*  our  rule,  is  known  by 
the  h*<s  eujdiomous  names  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Kd ward's  Island. 

'I'lu*  present  volunu*  carefully  fulfils  the  promise  ol’  its  litle-pa^e. 
’riiom^h  much  ol‘  its  matter  has  been  ]»reviously  communicated  to 
scientific  puirnals,  yet  it  has  ample  permanent  interest  both  I’or  the 
merchant  and  the  i;(‘olou:ist.  J'he  yearly  ])roduee  of  tin*  province  in 
minerals  1‘omprises  alK>ut  2(h(H)0  idialdrons  of  coals ;  JL'BMKH)  wortli 
(>f  gypsum  ;  and  the  liki*  value  of  millstones;  besides  iron  ores  and 
otln*r  minerals.  T'he  vast  maj^azines  of  raw  material  thus  laid  \i])  at 
the  i^ates  of  our  American  possessions  should  form  au  element  in 
all  caleulations  respirtin^  the  future  destinies  of  the  transatlantic 
world. 

But  it  is  Ibr  ‘^eolo^ists  that  this  volume  is  s)>eeially  written.  A 
description,  st)  b>cally  coni]dete,  and  evidently  faithful,  will  form  safe 
i^roumlwork  for  ;^em‘ral  dcihutions.  Nova  Scotia  exhibits — 1.  Jlarsli 
lamb  of  modmai  fiirmation,  and  still  enlar^incf  by  the  actimi  of  the 
sea  on  low  shores;  ‘J.  A  subjacent  drill  of  boulders  ami  ."^ands :  J.  'flie 
ab.'JtMUt*  of  ;dl  the  tt‘rtiarv  chalk  and  oolitic  formations  which  so  much 
diversify  the  mother  country,  and  instead  of  these  a  limited  develop¬ 
ment  (*f  Niw  lh‘d  Sand.stone,  with  a  p*aml  exposure  of  coal  measures; 
rt'stin;;  mi,  1.  Slaty  nn'ks  of  Di^vonian  atte,  with  uncxploretl  base  ;  and 
T).  A  ctui.^iderable  outburst  of  i;>:neous  tra)»pean  and  granitic  rticks. 

The  main  ieature  in  the  book  (as  in  the  district  dt*scribed)  is  the 
productive  coal,  with  its  accompany  in  ijj  ])henomena.  Whilst  the  car- 
lumift'rims  .sy>tcm  in  other  ]>laccs  is  usually  so  obscured  by  relative 
position  as  to  render  its  investii^atioii  a  matter  of  ditliculty.  it  ha.s 
lonu:  been  known  that  in  Acadia  it  is  displayed  in  jicrfect  symmetry. 
In  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  at  South  .loit^ins,  then*  occurs  a  coast  line  ol 
seven  miles,  comj>osi‘il  entirely  of  layei*s  of  coal,  with  associate<l  shah's 
ami  sandstones.  The  inclim-d  jHisitiou  of  the  beds  discloses  1 1.IHK) 
vertical  feet  of  accumulations,  arran^isl  in  unhrok*‘n  succession,  ran^ini? 
irom  the  lowest  to  the  hiifhest  bc<l  i>f  the  true  coal  deposits,  and  com - 
prisiiur  seventy  distinct  seams  t>f  this  invaluable  substanct*. 

io  any  om*  who  may  still  have  imh'tinite  notions  of  the  kind  ol 
evidence  on  whieii  the  scale  of  y:coloirical  time  has  been  constructed, 
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1‘ommoml  tho  caivlul  poru:>al  i)f  Mr.  Dawson’s  twenty  paijes  de¬ 
scriptive  ol*  the  ineasurtHl  siH*tion  at  South  .li\i>:^ins.  'Elie  ohservations 
andlahours  ol*  Mr.  liOj^an,  the  tJovernnnait  Canadian  ^eoloufist,  and  of 
Mr.  Dawson,  have  been  eonlinneil  hy  others  in  referenee  to  this  wonder- 
lul  ex|>osition  of  the  preparations  made  in  the  past  for  the  present. 
There  are  upwards  of  2(>0  distiiu*t  lu'ds,  eaeh  possessing  am[de  internal 
evidenee  of  slow  post-consolidation  sueet‘ssion  :  seventy-seven  of  thv‘se 
are  aueieiit  eoin}>ressed  soils,  yet  eontainiiii;  the  roots  of  the  torests 
they  once  sup})orted ;  thirty-sev('n  of  them  still  have  ereet  trunks  of 
trtHJS  reinaininu;  where  they  onee  i^rew ;  many  of  th(*m  show  marks 
caused  hy  the  splashiiii^  of  the  rain  on  a  muddy  heaeh  ;  some  still 
show  the  footprints  of  the  lizards  that  onee  ran  over  their  surfa<*es, 
and  others  exhibit  elusters  of  estuary  shells  at  the  foot  of  the 
trees,  to  which  the  waters  om;o  reached. 

Mr.  Dawson  indicates  dii\‘i'tions  for  future  impiiry,  and  his  con- 
elusion  is  worthy  of  his  book  and  of  his  topic. 


1.  The  Crimea:  its  Ancient  and  Modern  History.  The  Khaiis^  the 
•^ulfanSj  and  the  Czars.  H  ith  Xuliecs  of  its  Scenery  and  Pojm/ation. 
by  the  Kev.  Thomas  Miliu'r,  M.A.,  D.li.A.S,  l*ost  llimo.  pp.  dbS. 
Loudon  :  Longman  Si  Co. 

'1.  The  Crimea:  its  Totensflnh(dntants^  and  Social  (Customs.  Hy  a 
Lady  Ib'sidcnt  near  th(‘  Alma.  Fcap  Svo.  pp.  1  DL  la)ndon  : 
Partridge,  ( )akey,  A'  Co. 

The  appearance  of  these  volumes  is  opportune,  ’fhe  war  which  is 
now  raging  has  called  attention  to  the  ('rinuM,  and  the  English  ])eojd<* 
are  in  eons(*(pienee  desirous  of  knowing  more  resj»ecting  its  })ast  history 
and  the  present  condition  of  its  people,  than  lormerly.  Alter  having 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  ancients,  the  Crimea  has  become  practi¬ 
cally  a  terra  incotfuita.  The  i‘vents,  how»‘V(*r,  wiiieh  an*  now  occurring 
lave  invested  it  with  special  interest,  and  drawn  towards  it  the  eyes 
of  Europe.  Neither  of  the  volumes  now  belbre  us  is  designed  to  give 
the  history  of  the  present  war,  and  so  far  possibly  they  may  tlisappoini 
their  readers.  They  aim,  however,  at  amdher  and  a  higher  purpose, 
whieli  gives  them  more  j)ermaiu‘nt  value,  d  heir  appearane(*  is  no 
doubt  attributable  to  the  war,  but  their  object  is  to  ae(|uaint  us  with 
the  history’  and  usages  ot  the  C’rimea,  rather  than  to  detail  the  batlh's 
of  which  it  is  the  theatre.  ‘  It  formed  no  jjart  of  my  object,’  says  Mr. 
Milner, ‘to  detail  the  events  of  the  present  war,  or  to  eritiei/a*  its 
conduct.  I  have  merely  sought  to  illustrate  its  scenes,  and  give  the 
general  annals  of  a  peninsula  which,  after  being  famous  in  bygone 
times,  and  lapsing  into  ob.seurity',  Inis  been  suddenly  raised  to  lasting 
celebrity.’  Mr.  Milner's  volume*  supplies  a  lucid  and  continuous  nar- 
1‘ative,  illustrating  the  physical  geogra]»hy,  the  botany,  zoology,  tln» 
political  history,  and  to  some  extent  tln^  social  habits,  of  the  Crimea. 
It  displays  an  exLensive  range  of  nading,  and  brings  together 
'Wthin  narrow  limits  the  kind  of  inlt)rmation  now  rcijuired.  J  he 
Lte  ot  the  peninsula  has  been  ileeply  int'a'csling,  and  Mr.  Milners 
'oluiiie  will  serve  a  valuable  purpose  in  suppU'ing  hi'  couiitiTineji  with 
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tli«‘  iiifonniitum  which  can  K*  ohiaiiif«l.  Whiht 

th«'  «h*iuan»l-i  ot'  the  hour,  it  a  jH.'nnanonl  value  which  nuixt 

j»n*^T>  e  it  fnuu  i-arly  noirleet. 

The  other  volume  U‘torv'  us  i«4  i.iueh  hriet’er.  aiul,  as  its  title  iiniiviitt's, 
i>  mon*  t*oiitiiM  *l  in  it<  ramn*.  It  is  written  hy  a  lady  who  n  >idtHl  ter 
nine  \ears  in  ditlerent  ]nirts  ot*  the  Crimea.  It  was  natural  tluit  Iut 
f'riends  should  re«|uest  her  to  eomnuinieate  the  information  >lu‘  had 
eolhvtol.  and  she  has  done  well  in  aeeedim:  to  their  v.-ishtsi.  Her 
small  voluim*  w;us  written  Indore  the  breaking  out  of  the  |»re>ont  war; 
at  lea>t  it  takes  no  note  of  military  o|H‘rations.  hut  eontents  itself  with 
desc-rihinir  the  scenes  which  are  now  familiar  to  Kni^lish  ears.  The 
-Mma,  Sehastojnd.  llalaklava,  T  ehernaya,  Kerteh,  and  Kiipatoria.  are 
names  with  which  >ve  are  all  familiar,  and  alnwit  which  information  is 
fN>r»lially  w«*h‘omt‘<l.  W  e  thank  *a  Lady’  fi>r  the  descriptions  has 
j^iven,  and  advise  our  readers  to  place  themselves  iiiuler  her  irui-lauce. 

Thr  limt'fU  ofChrUt'a  Death.  Prohahlv  written  hy  .\onio  Paleario. 
Kepriiited  in  fae.'^imile  fri»m  the  Italian  edition  of  lo  LL  rouethor 
with  a  French  'hranslation.  printed  in  lool,  from  Copii-  in  the 
Idhrary  of  Si.  John's  l'olle;.A*.  Cambrid;ire.  J  o  which  is  addt^l  an 
Ki<li>h  Version  made  in  LMn.  hv  Kdwanl  C'i>in*tenav,  Karl  of 
iK  vonshire.  With  an  Introduction  hy  Churchill  llahin^ton, 

F.L.S.  L«>ndon:  IWll  and  l>aldy. 

J'o  the  anliipiarian  litta'atctirXh'x^  volume  will  Ik*  a  ]K'rfi*et  irem.  'fhe 
wurk  here  presented  in  Italian,  Fn*neh,  and  Fnixlish,  was  first  pul>- 
lishetl  in  lol*J,  ami  lunl  for  a  few  veal's  an  immense  eiri*ulation. — 
various  <*ditions  of  it  In'ini;  issued  in  rapid  sueression,  and  translations 
iK'iiiLr  etleeted,  not  only  into  French  and  Fnolish,  hut  also  into 
Spanish  ami  other  laiiLruaites.  About  e«*pies  were  issmd  in 

Veiii<v  ahuie  in  tin*  <‘oiirse  of  six  years.  J'he  views  which  it  hroaelus 
,are  substantially  the  same  as  tln>se  which  Luther  advocated.  Ubj^y- 
tionahle  pa'*saires  iHcur  throui^luuit  tin*  tn*atise.  hut  in  the  main  it  i^a 
S«*riptural  and  earm*st  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  justitication  by 
faith,  which  appcariiiij  in  the  heart  of  the  papal  dominions  could  not 
fail  to  exercise  much  inthiem*e.  It  was  published  anonvmou>ly.  hut 
there  is  ‘/ckmI  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  ]>roduetion  of  Aonio 
Faleario,  who,  umler  the  |K>ntificate  of  Pius  V.,  sutlered  martyrdom  on 
the  Jnl  of  .1  iilv,  loTih  It  specdilv  em^aefcd  the  hostile  attention  ol 
the  I  hunish  impiisitors,  and  the  most  untirinir  etVorts  were  made  tor 
its  (h'struetion.  ‘  Popes,  kinufs,  }'relatt*s,  and  councils  conspired 
to^i‘t her  to  annihilate  it.  At  liome,  at  Venice,  at  Milan,  at  I’aris,  at 
Antwerp,  at  Matlriil  the  Truttafo  was  placed  up»m  the  black  list,  and 
s^unetimes  under  dilferent  titles  in  the  same  list.'  This  tHvurnd 
Iwlore  the  dost*  <»f  the  sixteenth  ecnturv,  and  so  complete  wa'^  the 
d«‘strmtion  (“^‘eti*^!,  that  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  work  was 
supposetl  tt»  have  jH*rished.  Kanke,  in  his  Mlistory  of  the  I’ojn’s, 
telL  us  that  m>t  one  eopv  of  the  work  ‘was  sutferc<i  tocs»*a|K*;  the 
l>oi»k  entirely  disap|H*an*i*l,  and  is  no  lon^r  to  b«*  huiml.’  In  eon* 
formity  with  this  view  Mr.  Maeaulav  savs  that  the  work  *  is  now  a*' 
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k>>t  ai  the  sovviul  lUvuJo  i»t*  Livy.’  Haj*|»ily  those  slato- 
luoul'  arv*  eri\»iu*vuis.  A  '^^>l>y  oi'  the  Italian  tHlitu>n  of  loLi  lias  Ihvu 
louiul,  a  stwiul  is  pi\>Yi\l  to  have  Kvu  in  oxisioiuv  alwit  a  IiuiuUxhI 
years  iiul  an  English  translation  pru>r  to  that  whioli  was  jmh- 

HsIuaI  in  l.j77,  has  Ivon  disoovoroil. 

Mr.  Hahiniilon  has  roiulorx.\l  *^>'vl  sorviiv  hy  tlio  ]»nhlioation  t>f  the 
rvooverv^l  try*atiso,  *  whioh  was  ov^nsiilorvnl  hy  many,’  ho  tolls  us, ‘as 
one  of  the  mo>l  swivt,  most  sim^»lo,  and  most  instruolivo  ov>m|K»sitions 
that  had  over  ai>jK*ary\l  iti  its  onn  '^raoofiil  lan^uai:^^  and  in  its  own 
brilliant  'I'hoso  wlio  are  intori'stovl-  -and  what  intollii^Ttmt  ivador 

should  not  Iv — in  traoimj  the  history  ofivliijious  opinion,  will  n'joitv 
ill  the  possession  of  suoh  a  tivasmv.  ’I'lio  wdumo  is  printed  in  oUxant 
stvlo,  and  cannot  fail  to  intoivst  ilooply  every  attentive  ivader. 


1.  litimhlfs  in  Xonirny  aniontj  the  FjrJds  o.nd  Fjoi\U  of  the  Centrnl 
H  fsttr/t  Di.'ifrict^^.  It  ith  Ikf  t/itirhs  on  its  I*oIitienf 
Fcvlesinsticnl.  nnJ  ^Social  Dfyiuiizntion.  H\  T'liomas  Foivster,  Kstp 
With  Extracts  from  tlie  .lournds  I'f  Incut.  M.  S.  Hiildulph,  H,.V. 
ir»uh>.  pp.  *Js.  London  :  lion^finan  v't  i\*. 

*J.  .1  I’isit  to  the  I  nudois  of  Pirdinont.  Fy  hMward  Faines.  U»mo; 
pp.  1*JL  Is.  London:  l.on<:man  \  Co. 

Thfse  publications  heloinj:  to  the  *  T'ravellei’s  Inhrarv,’  of  which  they 
Wmn  Forts  I.XX.Wl.,  LXXXVIL.  and  LXXXVUl.  T'lie  first  is 
desiTij*tive  of  a  tiUir  in  l''l''.  undertaken  by  Mr.  Forester  ami  Lieut. 
Uiddiilph,  and  will  Iv  read  with  very  consuh*rable  pleasure.  Leaving: 
the  i*i\linary  track  of  continental  tr.ivel,  tin*  author  ami  his  friend 
ilirivtinl  their  steps  to  a  coiintrv  scKlom  visiti^l  by  Kn^lishnien,  ami 
therefore  but  little  known,  llavim^  aseerlaim‘d  that  they  mii:^ht  rely 
oil  tile  kindne.ss  and  ln>spitalitv  \>f  the  \onv»‘irians.  *  they  deterinimHl 
to  tlinnv  themselves  on  some  part  of  the  >outherii  i*oast,’  and  lamled 
’ill  li^jht  marchiinr  order,  at  onct*  to  make  for  tin*  central  districts  ol 
the  kiiii^dom,  witliout  any  very  detiiied  plan  h>r  their  future  pn>^*sg, 
except  the  intention  of  reaching,  as  l)esi  tliey  nii^ht,  certain  known 
|H>iiits  of  particular  inteivst.’  T  his  plan  was  carritMl  out  with  much 
spirit  and  jvrseverance,  ami  the  vi»lume  befor»‘  us  reeonls  with  tr*sh- 
iiess  and  vi^or  tlie  course  of  their  jHTcj^rinations.  T'lie  scenery  of  the 
Wuntry,  the  manners  of  its  people,  their  social  eonditiifii  and  relii^ous 
tnstitut<.‘s,  are  described  with  a  vivacity  ami  truthfulness  which  eontra.st 
stmnv^ly  with  the  e/feto  sentimentalisms  of  many  imHlern  travellers. 

have  rarely  met  with  a  work  of  this  ehiss  which  communicates  so 
tuueh  information,  or  ministers  so  largely  to  the  pleasun*  of  an  intel- 
liiyent  reiwler. 

Ft  Mr.  Ihiines’s  *  Visit  to  the  Vamlois  of  Fii'dinont*  we  need  sav  but 
iittle.  The  name  of  the  author  is  well  known  to  our  reailers,  ami  will 
Ih*  reivivinl  without  scruple  as  an  earnest  of  i'oik.I  sense,  ri^ht  mind- 
edness,  intelligent  diserimination,  earnest  piety,  and  a  hir^e-hearted 
*}tiipathy  with  the  highest  interests  of  the  people  descrilnMl.  NN  e 
ticvil  not  say  that  the  history  of  the  Vaudois  is  amonj^st  the  most 
N.S.— VOU  X.  *  K  K 
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doojily  inttTfstincr  of  Imniaii  ri'cnnls.  Mr.  Hainos  ha?  brietlv  adverted 
to  some  (d’  its  most  marvellous  iiioitlents,  and  lut-;  comhim‘d  tliOK*  with 
the  ndi^ious  eondition  au<l  |)rospe(  ts  of  the  |>eo]dein  a  stvle  ot  siiujile, 
lueid,  and  earnest  narrative.  We  art*  «^lad  to  see  sueh  a  wtu  k  in  *  'Dk* 
^rpavcdler’s  Lihrarv.’  Without  Udn^  distinctively  reli^dous,  it  is  jht- 
vaded  hy  a  moral  eleim*nt  of  the  most  refreshing  order.  Wv  liave 
read  it  with  very  eonsiderahle  pleasure,  and  can  assure  our  readers  of 
no  ordinary  j^ratitieation  in  its  perusal. 


Introihictioii  to  the  TiOoJc  of  Ontrsis :  U'ifh  a  Connnrntani  on  the 

Oftrniiit/  Portion.  From  the  (Jerman  of  l)r.  IVter  Von  llohlon. 

Kdited  hy  dames  Ileywood,  M.l*.,  F.ll.S.  2  vols.  Svo.  Ltuidon: 

dohn  ('hapman. 

K  are  at  a  loss  to  aeeount  for  tlie  translation  of  tin's  work,  as  the 
eontroversv  t(t  which  it  relates  has  i^reatlv  advanced  since  its  first 
appearance.  Frofessor  llohlen’s  ‘  Introduction’  was  puhlished  in  iSdo^ 
since  which  the  topics  discussi‘d  have  luvn  suhjeeted  to  a  mon*  severe 
and  thorough  invest iij^at ion  than  at  any  former  pt'riod.  As  a  necessary 
eonse<pienee,  the  work  is  not  suited  to  the  ]n*i‘sent  statt*  of  tlaMtloLjieal 
science.  Its  ohjeetions  to  the  ordinary  nnxh*  of  interpretation  have 
In'cn  suecesslully  rel'uted  hy  writers  of  eipial  learnin«>;  and  ol'  greater 
logical  acuteness  than  the  author.  It  hapjums  however  with  this 
work,  5VS  with  many  other  (lerman  ])roduetions,  that  wlnm  discarded 
at  home  they  an*  re-issued  heu*,  and  the  KnoHsh  reader  is  thus  led  to 
the  erroni‘ous  eonelusion  that  the  theories  broached  are  still  current  on 
the  eontiiM*])!.  Xothin*;  can  he  more  unfounded,  d'he  ratiounlistic 
tln‘ory  t»f  Froh*ssor  Ihihlen  is  happily  to  hi*  elassi‘d  amoni^st  the  (iToi*s 
ofthey>f/.s7  ratio*!  than  of  the  Few  of  the  risini^  «jfi*neration 

now  rank  amongst  its  advocates,  it  may  still  linger  amongst  a  few 
of  the  last  generatitni,  hut  it  is  rapidly  giving  phu*e  to  a  sounder  and 
ino!\'  evangelical  vit*w  of  the  inspired  records.  The  mythical  character 
of  early  Hehn*w  history,  with  various  cognate  errors,  are  maintained  hv 
JVofessor  llohlen  witli  all  the  insrcnuity  ami  learning  of  which  he 
was  ea]>ahle ;  hut  the  theological  mind  of  (iermany  has  happily 
prt>gri‘ssed  heyond  sueh  views,  whilst  that  of  our  own  country  has 
lH*t‘n  enriched  with  various  learned  treatises,  which  render  the  tiisk 
ol  n'futatioi!  comparatively  easy.  We  anticipate,  therefore,  no  evil 
li\)m  the  ap|Karam*e  of  such  a  work.  Our  thet)logieal  students  will 
find  no  ditlieulty  ii!  satisfving  tlu‘msclves  of  the  unsoundni‘ss  of  the 
views  whh'li  aiv  hn»aeheil.  It  may  Ik*  well  for  them  to  know  the  lonns 
which  error  has  assuim‘d,  whilst  the  fact  of  an  antidote  Inung  sup- 
plitnl  with  the  poison  will  etVectually  g\iard  agiiinst  the  deleterious 
intlueiuvs  of  the  latWr.  All  we  ask  is  an  honest  investigation  ol  the 
|Hunts  in  dispute,  and  for  this  the  jux'sent  state  of  our  literature 
furnishes  ample  materials. 
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1.  The  Curse  of  the  1  iUage,  and  The  Happiness  of  beituf  liich.  Two 
Tales'  by  UtMulrik  Conscience.  Fcaj)  hvo.  ])|).  I  W,  l2o.  2s.  Gil. 
o  Tales  of  Old  Flanders.  Count  liupo  of  Craenhoee,  and  U'ooden 
Clara.  Krom  the  Flemish  of  llciulrik  Conscience.  Fcap  Svo. 
j)j).  ISh  \r,\.  2s. 

8.  The  .l//.srr,  liicketicicvtack.  Two  Talcs  by  Hendrik  (\)n.siience. 
Fcap  Svo.  ]>p.  15S-G1.  2s.  London:  LandHTt  A;  C\). 

In  our  journal  for  August  last,  we  noticed  two  historical  novels  of 
Hendrik  Conscience,  and  announced  that  they  were  to  lu*  followt‘d  by 
other  of  his  works.  We  are  now  u^lad  to  report  that  the  translators 
have  ra])idly  fultilled  their  en<^a"ement  with  the  public,  'riie  thret' 
volumes  Ixdore  us  are  very  pleasing  specimens  of  a  class  of  literatun* 
whose  deleterious  <jualities  have  hitherto  excluded  tluuu  from  mauy 
circles,  'flu*  Fnij^lish  and  the  French  novel  have  Ix'cn  for  the  most 
part  p(*rnieious,  and  those  tlu*refon‘  who  were  luon*  eoneerned  for 
the  moral  than  for  the  literary  cultun'  of  the  risinu;  generation  have 
very  properly  excluded  them  from  tludr  libraries.  Whilst  fully  eon- 
eurrinjx  in  the  j)ropricty  of  this  decision,  we  are  not  unawan*  of  the 
injury  it  lias  entailed.  This  injury,  however,  we  have  readily  sub- 
mitti'd  to  rather  than  incur  the  much  i^reater  (‘vil  with  which  the 
works  in  (|uestion  have  been  frauu^ht.  For  some  time  p;ist  there  has 
l>een  a  marki'd  improveuumt  in  this  d(‘parlment  of  literature.  Irre- 
lipon,  infidelity,  and  licentiousness,  are  lu)  Ioniser  rei^ardeil  as  the 
stajile  (]ualities  of  the  novelist.  Idie  unhallowt*d  association  has  been 
renounced,  and  approjiriate,  and  in  soim*  eases  (*x(|uisitely  heautiful 
aliment  has  been  sujiplied  to  the  imaginative  faculty  without  detriment 
Ikuiui'  done  to  our  moral  tastes.  Wt‘  an*  j^lad  to  n‘|>ort  that  M.  (.\)n- 
scicnce  is  amonj^’st  the  rcj^encrators  of  liirlit  literatim*,  d’he  ranj^eand 
Versatility  of  his  sympathies  is  noteworthy,  whilst  the  juirity  ol  his  sen¬ 
timents  is  at  once  honorable  to  his  rectitude  and  lu*nefieial  to  his  ri'adcrs, 
e  shall  not  attempt  a  minute  desi*ript  ion  ol  t1u*se  volumes.  ^rhi*ir 
style  is  eminently  siinjile,  whilst  tin*  lessons  which  thi*y  teach  are 
conducive  to  individual  virtue  and  hap])iuess.  As  stated  in  the  pns 
faee  of  the  translators,  ‘There  is  about  tlu'in  somethiiiL,'  lu*althful  and 
bracin»jj,  like  the  air  of  an  open  heath — a  racy  fresh iu*ss  and  vi^or ; 
and  over  them  all  the  author  has  breathed  a  moral  i^raec,  a  truth  and 
purity  of  sentiment,  which  fit  them  esja'cially  for  the  perusal  and  im¬ 


provement  of  the  vounu:.’ 


^t.  Louis  and  J/enn/ the  Fourth  ;  hein^  a  Second  Series  of  Historical 
Sketches^  laj  John  Hampden  Gurney ^  M.A.  Foolseaj)  Svo.  pp.  40S. 
Limdon  :  Longman  A:  Co. 

Mr.  CiuuNKY  hiis  Tendered  good  service  by  the  publication  of  hi.s 
‘  Historical  Sketches.’  The  former  volume  contained  .loan  of  Are, 
Caxton,  Columbus,  and  Luther  ;  and  the  present,  though  less  varied, 
^ill  not  be  rcjwl  with  diminished  interest.  1  he  volume,  like  its 
predecessor,  is  designed  for  the  school-room  and  the  juvenile  library, 
^d  h€a])pily  su]>plies  a  connecting  link  Victweenthe  histories  ordinarily 
^npplitxl  to  juvenile  readers,  and  the  larger  and  more  learned  works  of 
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SisiiuMnli,  iluizot,  ;\iul  llallam.  It  it*  writton  in  a  liioid  and  unprc- 
tendin'^  st}’k*,  kriii^s  toi^tdher  a  lar^o  ani(3unt  ot‘  reading,  and  weaves 
into  eontinuons  and  <lismminatin»' narrative  the  reports  ot  various,  an<l 
in  some  cases  eontlietinjj:,  witnesses.  Jjittle  is  known  ol'  the  Kivneh 
kinir,  St.  Louis,  who,  in  the  *‘arly  ]>art  of  the  thirteentli  eenturv,  pre¬ 
sided  over  tlie  <lestinies  ol*  France,  and  exhil»ite<l  as  rare  a  eonjune- 
tion  of  noLle  (pialities  as  ever  ^ra(*ed  a  tlirone.  ‘  T'liere  is  a  |Hruliar 
beauty, ’  says  llallam,  ‘  in  the  reij^n  of  St.  Louis;  heeause  it  shows  the 
inestimable  henetit  which  a  virtuous  kin^  may  confer  on  his  people, 
without  ]»oss(*ssin^  any  distinouishetl  genius.’  liittle  informal  ion 
respecting  the  character  and  reign  of  this  monarch  has  hitherto  been 
communicatctl  to  the  Fnglish  public,  and  we  arc,  thiavfore,  doiihlv 
imlehted  to  Mr.  tiurney  for  the  sk»*tch  he  has  furnished.  It  has 
(‘vidently  lu*eu  a  lain)!*  of  love,  ami  ]>erhaps  it  is  colored  soinowhat 
too  brightly. 

T’he  name  (►f  Henry  IV.  is  far  more  familiar  to  our  eounlryinen,  and 
wt*  are  sorry  to  a<ld  that  the  more  elo.sely  his  career  is  traced,  the 
dtH*pcr  becomes  our  conviction  that  he  wanted  many  of  the  ch*ments 
of  true  gri*atness.  T’lu*  part  which  he  acted  in  the  ndigious  struggles  of 
France  has  thnnvn  a  s]>lendor  about  the  earlier  portion  ol’  his  career, 
which  serves  to  eonct*al  the  religious  indiireriuice  and  pn»lHgaey  that 
so  painfully  disap])ointcd  the  hopes  of  his  warmest  admirers.  We 
hopt‘  Mr.  tiurm*y  will  continue  his  lalmrs.  There  is  a  large  field 
before  him,  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  which  he  is  eminently 
ipialitied.  He  has  already  done  much,  hut  we  cannot  accept  his  pa<t 


services  as  a  full  disehargi?  of  his  ohliiration. 


liccolltu'fion.^  of'  Russia  ihirimj  Thirly^thrcc  years'  Uesidenee.  Hy 
a  ( icrman  XohliMuan.  Kevised  and  Translated,  with  the  Author’s 
sanction,  by  Lascelh‘s  Wraxall.  })p.  32S.  ds.  Od.  Fdinhurgh : 
Thomas  Constable  I'c  Co. 

Wi:  have  read  this  volume  with  much  interest,  though  with  consider- 
ahh*  ])ain.  It  betokens  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  interior  ol 
Kussia,  and  isevi»lently  deriv(‘d  from  long  and  close  familiarity.  Hie 
translation  is  c;u*y.  Mowing,  ami  jierspicuous ;  and  its  present  a ppe;ir- 
ance  has  the  sanction  of  the  (icrnian  tiuhlisher.  The  view  given  ol 
Russia  is  corroborative  of  tin*  worst  reports  which  have  reaelietl 
Western  Kurope,  and  is  unhap])ily  supported  by  an  array  of  laets  w  hicli 
appear  to  justily  the  w’orst  jKissible  estimate  of  its  condition.  Its 
general  tenor  maybe  gathered  fn>m  the  following  brief  extract ; 

*  'I’he  Russian  nation  never  knew  any  other  era  than  that  ol  deh;UH- 
incnt  Throughout  its  whole  history  it  can  point  to  no  epoch  ol  mental 
elevation,  and  its  jianegyrists  cleverly  avoid  aj)|K*alingto  the  pa.st.  It 
should,  in  justice,  W  luirne  in  mind  that  the  author  of  the  volume  is  a 
Herman,  ami  that  lH*twt*en  thelierman  and  the  Kus.sian  subjects  olthe 
Czar  a  hereditary  feud  exists.  Still,  with  every  di‘duction  that  can  bv* 
made,  it  is  a  fearful  revelation  which  the  volume  supplies.  Absolutisni, 
ill  its  most  tK’rftrt  form,  combiiK*il  with  slavish  hul)mi.ssion  amongst 
the  people,  impiiralleled  corruption  amongst  otlieials,  debased  sujH.T»ti- 
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tion,  ^ross  l;^ioranct\  and  incredible  inisery,  Torm  tlio  ^tnioral  and  more 
j)roinin»‘nt  Icaturcs  exhibited.  That  such  a  |H*o|>le  shonld  .stand  on  the 
outskirts  of  eivili/.ation  in  the  threatening^  attitude  sustained  for  .some 
time  past,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  facts  of  tlu'  ])ivsent  ajjfe.  'J’lie 
Yoliiiue  is  printed  in  ‘Constable’s  Miscellany  of  ForiUiifn  Literature,* 
ami  can  scarcely  tail  to  secure  a  lar^(*  class  of  ivailers.  I’hose  who 
cominence  its  p(‘rusal  will  not  be  inclined  to  lay  the  volume  aside  until 
the  last  pafjfi*  is  reached.  _ 


Tke  Lift-  of  Juuirs  Ar/imiius,  D.l).^  J^rojrssor  if  Tlifolot/i/  in  the 
Univei'sifif  of  Leyden,  'rranslated  from  the  Latin  of  Caspar  llrandt, 
by  .lohu  (luthrie,  A.M.  Cost  JSvo.  p]).  1125.  liomlon:  NVard  A  L\). 

Thk  author  of  this  volume  was  the  son  of  ( lerard  llrandt,  Kemonstrant 


Minister  and  Professor  at  Amsterdam,  who  ])ublished,  in  1(>71,  ‘ 'I'lie 
History  of  the  Ueformation  in  the  Low  Countrit's.’  'Plu*  present  work 
was  composed  in  the  be^inniny;  of  the  seventemith  century,  but  its 
publication  was  <lelayed  by  the  death  ol’the  author.  It  was,  howi'ver, 
issued  by  his  son  (lerard  in  1721,  and  displays  many  of  the  best 
(jualitics  of  bioi^raphy.  5\'e  are  no  disciples  of  Arminius,  y»*t  we 
join  heartily  with  Mr.  (luthrie  in  d(‘j)rccatinL,^  the  treatment  he 
m’civcd,  and  cordially  weleonn*  this  translation  as  a  valuabb*  a<ldition 
b)  our  theological  literature.  Pew  things  have  been  inon*  injurious  to 
n*li;L,dous  truth  than  the  exclusive  attention  to  oiu*  mode  or  Ibnn  of  it.s 


exhibition.  Partisanship  may  thus  be  strenu^tluau'd  ;  {\\e  odinm  theo- 
loffiCKfit  may  he  ke]d  in  aetivi;  (‘xereise ;  but  the  love  of  truth  will  not 
be  fostered,  nor  its  various  ])arts  bi*  si'cn  in  due  ])n)]>ortion  and  har¬ 
mony.  We  woid‘l  have  our  readers  familiarize  tluMnselves  with  the 
bioi^raphies  and  the  systems  both  of  Arminius  ami  ol’ Calvin,  and  if  they 
should  llnd  some  idements  of  truth  in  each,  they  will  not,  in  <mr  jmbj^- 
ment,  (b'viate  much  from  th(‘  mind  of  the  Spiiit. 

Me  thank  .Mr.  (luthrie  for  his  translation  of  a  v<dume  which  (‘very 
thcolojric;,!  stmbmt  should  read,  and  anti<*ipate  from  its  study  an  eseap(j 
from  sonu*  of  those  stereotyped  forms  ol*  speech  which  serve  to  conceal 
barrenness  of  thought. 

^hr  if  ar :  from  the  Landimf  nt  (iailipoh  to  the  Death  oj  Lord 
htufflan.  Hy  W.  H.  Kussell,  Corresjjombmt  ot  the  ‘^limcs.*  Hy 
IVrmission.  Keap  8vo.  pp.  507.  5s.  Jjondon :  Houtled;4i*.  A  Co. 

Tiirs  volume  contains  the  letters  of  the  ‘d'imes  Correspondent  Ironi 
the  .<cat  of  war.  With  f(*w  omissions  ami  somt‘  sli^jht  alterations,  they 
printed  as  tlu'v  orii^inallv  app»*are(l.  W  e  iummI  m>t  reiniml  our 
readers  ot  tin*  powerful  iinpr(*ssion  these  letters  nnnle  on  their  lirst 
3ppearanc(*.  d’hev  broke  on  the  hnii^lish  miml  with  a  fearlul  ainl 
mninfms  sound,  and  were  at  tii*st  <lecried  as  the  otlsprino  of  resentment — 
the  utterances  of  ])ersonal  pifpie  or  ol  woumhMl  vanity.  ^Ir.  Hussell, 
however,  was  i‘(pial  to  the  task  In;  had  umb'rtakcn,  ami  the  ‘  limes 
too  |K)werful  a  journal  to  permit  its  re|M)rter  to  be  easily  sileneo<l. 
M^hat  follow(‘d  is  matter  ol  historv.  d'he  Sebastopol  (.ommittce  ha.s 
^•‘lly  snstaiiKMl  .Mr.  Hussell's  reports,  and  the  ameliorating  measures 
adopted  are  attributable  mainlv  to  his  dilii^cnee  and  sa^iwity. 
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"VV’hcthor  the  ro-jniBlication  ol*  tlio  Letters  in  tlie  lonn  of  a  separate 
volutne  will  i^reatly  enlarire  the  number  of  tbeir  readers  is  <loubtfiil. 
Few  will  throutrb  them  continuously,  however  inucli  thev  were 
interested  on  their  first  appearantv.  A  more  popular  hook  would 
have  Ih'cii  constructed,  had  extended  portions  of  Mr.  Uiissell’s 
LrffrrjtWvn  worked  u]>  into  a  continuous  narrative.  We  rejoice,  liow- 
ever,  in  their  repuhlieation.  Tiiev  richly  merit  the  more  peruiauent 
form  they  now  assume,  and  will  hand  down  to  our  juniurs  a  iium‘ 
minute  ami  stirring  history  of  the  Crimean  campaign  than  could 
otherwise  Ik*  secured.  Few  readers  who  can  alford  the  purchase  will 
be  content  to  fon\go  the  ]>o.ssession  of  s\ieh  a  treasure. 


Correaponilence  of  John  IloirarJ^  the  Philanthropist  :  irith  a  liricf 

Memoir,  and  Ulustratice  Anecdotes.  Hv  tin*  Hew  ,1.  Field,  M.A. 

Fcap  Svo.  pp.  20S.  London  :  Longman  &  (V>. 

.loiiN  liowAHi)  was  a  gt‘nuine  hero.  We  cannot  hear  too  nnuh 
n‘.''|H‘eting  him.  Were  the  objwts  of  the  world’s  iilolatry  chosen  from 
the  eliL'is  to  whieh  he  belonged,  we  should  not  bi*  so  strongly  opp«>si*d  to 
‘  hero  wtirship’  as  we  have  hitherto  been.  We  have  recently  had  dif¬ 
ferent  biographies  of  Howard,  and  the  present  small  volume  may  lie 
considert'd  as  in  Siune  i\‘spects  an  ap})endix  to  Mr.  Field’s  Life  <»f  the 
philanthro]dst,  ])ublished  some  four  years  since.  It  has,  however,  a 
separatt*  and  indejiendent  interest,  derived  mainly  from  the  nimn*rous 
original  letters  whieh  it  contains.  Mr.  Fii'ld's  labors  eminently 
(pialify  him  to  apjnvciate  the  character  of  Howard,  ami  the  small 
volume  Ix'fbre  us  will  lu*read  with  eonsiilerabh*  interi'st,  as  a  hri(*f.  all'ee- 
t  ionate,  and  discriminating  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  extraortlinarv 
careers  ever  run.  d’he  new  letters,  without  ]K)ssessing  any  marked 
value,  shell  a  jdeasing  light  on  several  j)oints  of  Howard's  eharaeter. 


A  School  Ifi.stori/  of  JLoilrrn  TJifrnpc.  From  the  Juformafion  to  flic 
Fall  of  \apoteoa.  Illth  (d/ronidoi/ical  Tahirs  and  (f  irsf inns  fur 
Framination .  Ily  dohn  Lord,  A.M.  Post  Svo.  ])}'.  I-''-  '*>s. 

London  :  Simj)kin,  Marshall,  A  Co. 

In  preparing  this  volume,  Air.  Lord  has  sought  to  I'urnish  a  eun- 
nected  narrative  of  what  is  most  important  in  the  history  ot  Fiirope 
during  *  the  last  three  hundred  years,  avoiding  both  minute  details  and 
elaborate  dis<pnsitions.’  In  this  ilesign  he  has  adtnirably  sueeeeded. 
The  style  of  the  volume  is  clear  and  unatleeted  ;  the  events  recorded  ;u'C 
well  cho.sen  ;  and  a  happy  medium  is  observed  between  the  brevity  ol 
the  annalist  and  the  prolix  details  of  some  historians,  d  ho  volume 
only  requires  to  be  known  to  be  generally  adopted.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  mere  abridgments.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
has  all  the  ciise,  flow,  and  sparkle  of  an  original  work,  at  the  .‘;ame  time 
that  it  is  kept  within  such  limits  as  are  suitable  for  a  .school-book. 
AN  e  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it.  It  is  admirably  adapt eil  to 
intrcKluee  young  people  to  an  intelligent  aeniiaintanee  with  the  most 
imjH)rtant  and  stirring  events  of  modern  history. 
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OUhauscn's  BihVical  Commentary  on  St.  J^auVs  JCjyiatJcs  to  the 
Galatianti^  Epheaians,  Colon^imus,  ami  Theamilonians.  (Clark’s 
Foreign  T'hoologicul  Library.  Vol.  XXL.)  Loiulon  :  Seeley  X  Co. 
Svo.  j)p.  oil. 

Dk.  Olsuausen  is,  for  a  (Jeriuan,  less  given  to  refuting  what  refutes 
itself  than  most  of  his  raee,  though  even  he  has  too  inueh  of  it.  The 
soumlness  of  his  judgment,  eorreetness  of  his  critieisins,  and  great 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  commend  him  to  the  Knglish  student.  T’o 
such  these  comments  will  be  found  valuable,  though  they  must  be  still 
more  so  to  the  (Jerman  scholar,  since  reference  is  continually  made, for  tho 
elucidation  of  vainous  })oints,  to  (iennan  works  by  the  author  himsidf 
or  hy  others,  and  some  of  them  are  (lerman  periodicals  inaccessible  to 
English  scholars.  Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  which  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  reader  we  feel  constrained  to  notice,  there  will  be 
found  much  valuable  criticism  in  these  coinimmts.  Dr.  Olshausen  has 
elucidated  many  obscure  places,  and  vindicated  many  others  from  the 
falsi'  glosses  and  conjectural  criticism  of  the  rationalists.  T’hc  theolo¬ 
gical  student  will  find  it  both  a  ehea])  and  valuable  addition  to  his 
librarv. 


Soles  Critical^  Tllusfrafive^  and  radical  on  the  Booh  of  Job ^  with  a 
Sew  Translation  and  Introductory  Dissertation,  lly  Uev.  Albert 
Barnes.  l*rinti*d  from  the  Author’s  llevised  Ivlition,  with  a  Preface 
by  Rev.  K.  llendei*son,  D.l).  'Ibvo  Volumes.  12mo.  liondon ; 
Partridge  X  (Jakev. 

The  Rev.  Albert  Harnes  lias  etfectiHl  a  great  and  g»K>d  work  in 
analysing  tho  arguments  pro  and  con,  and  in  stating  the  theories  of 
all  sorts  which  learned  critics  and  divines  have  maintained  res|H*cting 
the  Book  of  Job.  The  I nt  rod  net  ion,  which  occupies  more  than  a 
hundred  pages  of  the  first  volume,  will  convey  to  the  reader  the  sum 
total  of  all  that  is  known,  or  seems  likely  to  be  known,  concerning  tho 
external  history,  literary  character,  and  authorshij)  ot  this  Ixnik. 
Whatever  learned  research  and  critical  examination  can  do  has  Inm 
done,  and  is  here  ablv  ejiitomizcd.  The  comments  ainl  the  new  trans¬ 
lation  are  in  general  excellent.  Hutto  some  ol  Mr.  Barnes’s  expla¬ 
nations  we  should,  along  with  Dr.  Henderson,  decidi'dly  object.  Tho 
brevity  ol  this  notice  will  not  allow  any  spccitication  ol  these.  T  he 
ri'ader  must  use  his  owm  discrimination  in  perusing  the  volume,  which, 
notwithstanding  th(‘se  exceptions,  will,  in  a  criticalsense,  amply  repay 
not  merely  a  pt'rusal,  but  a  constant  reference  when  he  may  be  reading 
the  book  of  .lob,  or  mav  have  occasion  to  examine  any  particular 
portion.  We  could  wish  that  the  practical  and  (b*votional  Inui  borne  u 
lairer  i»rop()rtion  to  the  exegelical.  While  we  can  commend  the  work 
to  the  attention  of  critical  readers  of  the  Bible,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  caution  all  not  to  mistake  it  as  if  intended  to  lie  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  our  ancient  and  favourite  commentators.  It  throws  light  ou 
nniny  obscure  passages,  an<l  brings  together  the  results  ot  oxt»*nsivo 
^‘ading  and  much  knowledge,  but  is  not  a  book  for  the  closet. 
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Jiniffal  n.'t  a  FirUI  of  Missions.  J»y  M.  Wylie.  Ksq., 
tin*  (’aleiitta  (’oiirt  ot'Sinall  C'aus(‘s.  London:  l)alton. 


It  is  iin)M>ssild»*  to  read  this  volume  without  a  dt‘i*p  souse  (d  the  ju>tiie 
(»r  the  claim  presented.  'I'he  statistics  liirnished  leave  no  rtuuu  lor 
doid»t,  while  the  aiLrimuMits  employed  to  eid’oree  the  appeal  which  they 
silently  make,  must  prove  irresistible  to  every  (diri>tian  mind.  'I’h,* 
reader  must  not  expect  to  lind  mert'ly  masses  of  liijfures  or  impassioned 
declamation  :  the  author  writes  ealndy  and  tlnnii^htlully  ;  his  spirit  is 
emim*ntly  eatlndie  and  eamlid  ;  and  his  supfLjestions  are  lo\mded  on  a 
saijaeious  judirment  of  the  necessities  of  the  ease.  A\\‘  have  seldom 
met  with  a  hook  of  tlu‘  kind  more  worthy  of  serious  attenti<Mi.  and  we 
fervently  hope  it  may  hi‘  the  means  both  id’ exeitiiiLT  and  of  direelin;^^ 
missionarv  zeal  in  reference  t(>  tin*  vast  multitudes  of  souls  so  worlhilv 
represented  ami  powerfvdly  pleade<l  tor  hy  Mr.  W  ylie. 


Jlunual  of  Foilin' id  Scicncv.for  Ihr  use  of  Schools^  und  niorc  rsprriullrf 
tf  Onn/tilolrs  for  the  Ciril  Srrcirr^  ornnif/rd  lu  chu piers,  trlf/i  (Jto'y- 
flous  III  file  end  <f  eueJi.  and preeeded  hij  uii  In! rod urtorif  ( 'hopter.  l>v 
K.  IL  Humphreys,  Lli.l>..  Head  .Master  of  (Mielti'uham  Hrainmar 
Seho(d.  ])p. ‘2ds.  Ijondon:  Longman  t.'y  (V).  ISo."). 

I'll  IS  is  a  step  in  the  rij.jht  direction.  'I'he  idea  is  exeelh-nt.  All 
]H‘rs«»ns  of  competent  judi:nu‘nt  must  ajqirovi*  it.  d  here  is  no  ueeis- 
sity  for  disesteemino^  classical  and  mathematical  studies  in  onler  to 
desiderate  a  thorouj^h  pn'paration  of  the  youthful  mind  to  dt‘al  with 
the  realities  of  secular  and  social  life.  He  can  n(‘ver  he  said  to  he 
educated,  who,  whatever  his  furniture  and  traininuf  in  other  rt‘speets. 
is  not  abreast  of  his  a^e  in  all  that  concerns  the  rij^hts  and  <luties  cd' 
ijfood  eiti/,t‘nship.  W'e  are  i^reatly  pleased,  therefore,  with  the  aj»]K*ar- 
anee  i>f  works  like  this,  and  a  former  one  on  theChvil  Law,  of  Hr.  Hum¬ 
phreys.  He  has  exivuted  his  task  with  ability.  Jicavin^  out  certain 
moot  points,  for  whii*h  our  readei*s  in  ^I'ueral  will  be  prepared,  w»*  can 
.speak  of  his  Alanual  as  well  adapt(‘d  to  the  purposes  eontemjilated. 


(rluiteus :  or  the  IWtnders  of  the  IShore.  Hy  ('harles  Kiiiijsley. 

Leap  Svo.  pp.  1(5').  (himhridti^e  :  Alaemillan  A' Ho. 

Tiik  basis  of  this  small  volume  a})pean‘d  in  the  ‘  North  Hriti.di  IN  view, 
for  Novemht‘r  IS.')  t.  W'e  have  read  it  with  very  eonsiilerahle  pleasure.ainl 
stronijly  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  A  more  jdeasin;^,  intellij^ent, 
and  instructive  eom})anion  at  the  seaside  cannot  well  he  desired.  We. 
perused  it  amid  the  scenes  it  tleserihes,  and  are  live  to  aeknovN  k’^li^e 
that  our  only  ii*^ret  was  its  brevity.  Jt  makes  no  pretension>  to 
.seientitie  eomph'teiiess,  hut  its  ]>ai^es  sparkle  with  lili*.  d'lnw  open 
up  a  thousand  sources  of  unanticipated  pleasure,  and  eomhine  amuse- 
luent  with  instruction  in  a  very  happy  and  unwonted  degree,  d  e  quote 
Mr.  Kingsh'v's  worils,  when  referring  to  Mr.  (Josse  s  admirable  ln'oks. 
*  1  hen*  is  a  playful  and  gi'nial  sj)irit  in  them,  a  lu’illiant  power  »)!  word- 
painting,  eomhined  with  dee]>  ami  earnest  religious  feeling,  which  luake^ 
them  as  morally  valuable  as  they  are  intellectually  interesting. 
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Select  Jl'och  of  IV/Ohif/s  Clidltuci'fij 
LID.,  l.LD’  Kditnl  by  his  Son-in- 
Ui\y,  tlu’  \>  in.  lianna,  liL.I).  ' 

Vol.  V.  l\>sl  Svo.  pj>.  Os.  j 

Eilinhurcjli :  (\nistahlt‘  iV  Co. — This 
volimu*  naitains  Dr.  (Miahncrs’  ‘'Prra-  ! 
tise  oil  Natural  Tliooloiry,’  hi.s  l(*ctur(“s  ^ 
on  ‘Hutler’s  Aiialoiry,’  two  liTturos 
introiluctorv  to  Iiis  cour.M',  aiul  soim* 
remarks  on  (’iivior’s  ‘'riioorv  ot‘  the 
Earth.’  Many  of  our  roailors — uiiuis- 
terial  stiuh'uls  ospocially — will  attach 
s|HTial  value  to  tlic  voluuii',  and  all 
inayilcri\c  IVom  it  imich  solid  iul’or- 
mation,  aswi'll  as  cxprriciici'  the  .^ti- ! 
iniilatiu^'  iullueuee  of  u:euius.  1 

l*oefi('(tl  ll'oc/ts  of  (D’o/Lcef/  ('Ikihcci'.  j 
Edited  hy  Kohert  Hell.  Eeap  Svo.  | 
up.  :^s.  (ul.  lioudoii :  .loliii  \V.  ' 
rarker  A:  Sou. — Another  volume  of 
old  Cliaueer,  which  will  he  heartily 
welcomed  hy  all  lovi*rs  of  our  early 
literature,  it  coutaius  tlu^  tilth  hook 
of  ‘  Troylus  and  ( ’ryseyile,"  ‘  ( 'liauei*res 
Drc  iue,’  ‘  (’haueeres  A  W  ‘  d  he 
Bokeof  the  Ducliesse,’  ‘Of  (^hieuc  Aue- 
lyda  and  False  Areite,’  and  ‘d'he  llous<* 
of  Faim;.’  Mr.  IhU’s  notes  clear  up 
many  ohscuritu  s,  and  add  eoiisiderahly 
to  the  value  of  the  edition. 

Ilhtoiy  of  i'/iriafidu  Clun'clirs  a,nl 
Seefis.  I  com  (he  Ildciieift  ^hje  of  Chctn- 
tianit^.  Hy  the  Jli  v.  J.  H.  Alarsdeu, 
M.A.  l^lrt  \  I.  Svo.  ‘is.  Od.  Loudon: 
liichard  Heutley.  —  This  work  pro- 
gresse.s  very  satisfactorily,  d’lie  ure- 
Miit  l\/ct  const itutiu^  tlie  seeoiul  (d’ 
the  second  vidunie,  eoinpletes  the 
article  on  the  Irvinirites,  and  furnishes 
a  hriet  yet  lucid  account  of  the  iiU- 
iherans,  the  Monnonites,  the  Xesto- 
rians,  the  I’rcshyierians,  the  ruritans, 
ftiid,  in  part,  ilie  Church  of  Home, 
o e  congratulate  Mr.  Marsden  (tn  the 
snecesstul  prosecution  of  his  labors, 
t^nd  coiuineml  his  work  to  our  readers. 

I  he  lieliffioMs  Thought. ^  (nut  Mrmtt- 
randa  o  f  a  Hvlivrer  in  Sat  nee.  i*ost 

^'0.  pp.  li'J.*).  London:  JolinCliap- 
ith  every  dispositimi  to  allow 
^1  fidr  latitude  to  the  exjuession  of 
Jt’lij^ious  ojtinion,  we  cannot  refrain 
iroiu  cxpressiiii^onr  sticuii;  reprobation 
this  volume,  in  which  feebleness  of 
thou«;ht  is  eonihined  with  much  viru- 
lence  and  rank  intidclity.  The  cha¬ 


racter  of  our  Lord,  whilst  admitted  to 
he  ‘most  amiable  and  all’eetionate,’  is 
St  vied  ‘weak  and  unmanlv.’  d’hoso 
wlio  are  intlmmeed  hv  sneii  a  volume 
must  he  far  advanced  in  that  course 
which  aims  at  the  annihilation  (*f  all 
direct  rcvidation  from  Heaven. 

Modem  (irtufCiffdijf  Simfjti/iett.  Se¬ 
cond  Ldition,  Hevised.  pp.  155. 
Loudon:  Sims  A*  Al’lntyre. — ddiis 
is  a  very  useful  hook,  eontaininir  niucti 
information,  presented  more  wisely 
than  in  tin*  ^reat<*r  number  of  v:eo- 
irraphieal  works.  We  are  triad  to  tind 
that  the  author  has  appemled  a  pro- 
uouueinir  voeahulary  of  ireouraphieal 
nauu's  a  ihsirahh*  addition  to  a  hook 
w hieli  is  intended  for  the  instruction 
of  the  youmr.  predict  a  larire  sale 

for  t  he  volume. 

Indian  Ixisnce.  Hy  Captain  U.  Ci. 
MacLri  etror,  of  I  he  Heii'ral  Hctired  !>ist. 
pp.  5^0.  liondon:  Smith,  Fhh  r,  A' Co. 
I's5l. —  If  p'litlemen  in  the  .service  of 
the  Fast  India  (’ompany  are  iriven  to 
I  jmrsidts  such  as  have  occupieit  tiu'  h  i- 
suri' of  Captain  Macirrei^n*,  tlie  Fastern 
army  must  he  as  aeeomplished  as 
hrav(‘,  as  eleirant  as  eneriretie.  Hi.s 
translations  are  remarkably  exact  ami 
choice  in  diction;  and  we  are  hi^rldy 
^ratilied  with  these  excellent  remh'r- 
inirs  of  ‘immortal  verse.’  Whatever 
laurels  the  frallant  author  mnv  hav<r 
won  in  th(‘ lields  of  war,  in  t (lose  of 
literature  lie  may  justly  wear  the 
hays. 

./  (1  aide  fit  (he  l\nmeled(fe  oj  IJfe. 
Desiirned  for  the  Cse  of  Seho(»ls,  and 
Of  all  wlio  desire  information  re^ard- 
in^^  their  own  oi<.r‘tih/.ation,  and  its 
relation  to  the  natuial  iidlueiiccs  that, 
are  concerned  in  the  maiiilenaiice  of 
I  Health.  Hy  Hohert  .lames  Mann, 

'  .M.l).,  F.H..\.S.,  Ac.  Ac.  liondon: 

'  .l.'irrold  A  Sons. — dhis  little  volume  i.s 
i  all  the  title  would  Icail  us  to  expect. 

;  (ireat  ]»rincii)les  arc  explained  and 
illustrated  in  a  simple  ;uid  forcihle 
manner.  It  contains  numerous  e’X- 
jieriments  to  exemplify  the  prineiples 
:  taught,  it  is  a  fund  of  useful  iu- 
i  St  met  ion  and  pleasing  amusement. 

!  Tlip  ('hi  Id's  (Urn  HHde  History. 
London:  Seeley  A  (  o.  Duliiin : 
Samuel  H.  Ohlhain.'~'.\  l)Ook  for  the 
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iiur>«*ry.  Its  talcs  arc  told  in  lan- 
ptia»^*  .suited  to  a  child’s  capacity, 
ll.s  iiuiiicrous  pictures  will  enable  the 
nursery  teiuher  to  ap|H;d  to  tlie  eye 
as  widl  as  to  the  ear  of  the  pupils, 
and  tliii-s  djif'uerreotypc  each  subject 
on  the  infant  mind. 

Thr  Jiritixh  Cotitrorerxialixt  ttufi  Im¬ 
port  ml  iMtfuht'r.  Established  lor  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  suitable  inediuin 
for  tlic  delilM  iate  discussion  of  im- 
|)ortiuit  questions  in  Kcli^ion,  Ehi- 


losophy.  History,  Politics,  Social  Eco- 
uouiy,  A:c.  London:  lloulsiuu 
Sloneinan. — Tliis  is  a  )H*riodical  well, 
adapted  for  youni^Miien.  It  eneoura^eji 
thou^dit,  and  aids  the  habit  of  eimi- 
inittiinc  thou;;hts  to  writinj;  in  a  clear 
and  intellii^ible  manner.  'I’lie  editor 
has  an  onerous  and  responsible  work 
to  |H*rforni,  and  we  think  he  has  dis¬ 
played  much  care  and  jud^iiu'ut  in  its 
performance.  1 1  deserves  an  extensive 
circulat  ion. 


ixfoiriu  uf  tljc  Jtluiifil. 


AVk  havk  iirniEiiTo  reex  haeimia  distimjuisiied  from  our  eon- 
tincntal  ncipjhboiirs  by  the  greater  attention  paid  h\'  us  to  tin*  Sabbath. 
AVitboiit  entering  at  ]n*csent  into  the  many  important  <|uestious  which 
art*  involved  in  the  strict  observance  of  a  seventh  day’s  rest,  we  merely 
note  the  fact  that  our  national  observances  have  hitherto  Km  ‘an 
outward  atnl  visible  i»roof  ’  of  the  jiresenee  and  action  of  a  ivligious 
element  amongst  us  to  a  greatt‘r  extent  tlian  prevails  elsewhere.  We 
are  |H*rfeetly  aware  that  this  hiusarisi'n  from  various  cau.ses.  In  many 
c;u<es  it  is  mere  formalism,  and  has  no  reH(jiou{t  character  whatever. 
Still  the  fact  is  proof  of  something,  and  wc  deeply  deplore  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  cause  which  threatens  to  deprive  us  of  so  honorable  a 
di^tinction.  T'o  this  danger  we  arc  now  exposed,  and  with  deep 
sorrow  and  much  seriousness  we  warn  our  readers  against  it. 

The  sudden  withdraw  al  of  I^ord  (Irosvenor’s  ‘  Sunday  Trading  Hill,’ 
and  the  hasty  manner  in  which  Air.  Herkeley's  ‘  Hcer  Hill’  was  pas.scd 
through  the  h'gislature,  aw  akened  our  serii)us  a])prehcnsion.  I  he 
facility  with  which  our  senators  yieldetl  in  these  cast‘s  to  an  organized 
and  int<*rested  intiinidatioii, betokened  a  danger  w  hich  is  already  pro^luc- 
ing  its  results.  The  newspaper  press  unhappily'  sided  with  the  jdiysical 
demonstration  that  was  made.  That  the  ‘  Times’  should  do  so,  was 
only  at'cordant  with  its  usiud  j>olicy.  It  were  endless  to  enumerate 
the  inconsistencies  t)f  this  journal.  When  Air.  IVarson  retired  from 
the  represiTitation  of  ijamU  th,  the  ‘  Times’  lamented  his  doing  so, 
on  account  of  its  involving  the  loss  of  the  Sunday  Hill  which  that 
gentleman  hail  introibiceil.  \ow,  it  is  within  our  knowledge  that  Mr. 
Pearson  antieipatial  op{K)sition  only  from  the  religiou.s  portion  ot  the 
public,  ami  sought  to  w  anl  otV  such  opposition  by  every'  concession  to 
their  views  of  which  the  case  admitted  ;  Air.  Pearson’s  Hill  was 
adopted  by  Liuxl  KoK'rt  Grosvenor,  with  this  maU*rial  thlference,  that 
the  concessions  ot  the  former  gentleman  were  omitted,  and  every 
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possible  ertort  was  made  to  conelliatt^  the  workin^-chissi's.  Yet  the 
*  Times,’  whieh  lauded  Mr.  IVarson’s  labors,  has  joined  in  the  turious 
outcry  against  those  ot’  the  noble  inemUT  l*or  Middlesex.  Tvmpora 
mufanlur  et  nos  iniifamur.  Sir  William  Mt^lesworth,  as  is  well  known, 
o|)em‘tl  Ivew  (Jardens  to  the  )mblie  lor  several  ho\irs  on  Snnday,  ;uid 
the  first  act  ot  his  successor,  Sir  Henjamin  Hall,  was  to  exteml  such 
admittance  to  the  whole  of  the  day.  In  the  same  sj)lrit,  the  Hand  of 
the  tluards  has  l)cen  ordered  to  play  for  several  lumrs  every  Sunday 
al‘tcriKK>n  in  Ivensinij^ton  Hardens,  and  an  immense  iussembhii^e  luis, 
cousetjuently,  been  attracted  thither.  No  less  than  (51,158  persons  are 
Reported  to  have  entered  the  jj^ardens  on  Sunday  the  2(5th  of  Aui'ust  last, 
and  the  scene  is  in  the  course  of  weekly  repetition.  Au^ainst  this  desecra¬ 
tion  of  the  <lav,  we  tleliKaalely  and  strongly  })rotest.  We  are  not 
unaware  that  the  evil  is  j>erj)etrated  on  a  similar  scale  in  various  other 
cases,  and  has  bi‘en  so  for  many  years  p;ist.  Instead,  however,  of 
justifying  the  greater  by  the  less,  we  call  for  the  abandonment  of  tin? 
latter.  lnsti*ad  of  «j;ivin^  countenance  to  Sabbath  deswration  by 
otlicial  acts,  it  becomes  us  to  brini^  our  practice  into  stricter  conformity 
with  the  laws  and  spirit  of  the  (’hristian  system,  d’be  course  on  which 
our  vulers  have  now  cnten*«l  is  fraui^ht  with  S(‘rious  jHTil  to  the 
rcli^hms  interests  of  the  community,  d'bat  it  is  a  re-action  from  the 
unnatural  ami  ill-considered  restraints  of  former  lejL^i>lation,  we  admit ; 
hut  our  safety  is  in  a  medium  course, and  to  this  wt*  are  desirous  of  tlire<*t- 
ini'  attention.  Whilst  op])osed  to  all  h‘e;islative  enforeement  of  a 
ndi^ious  observance  of  Sunday, we  are  c<pially — nay,  more  vehemently — 
op|)osi*d  to  the  countmianee  thus  ;^iven  to  irreliu^ion  and  di.'^sipation. 
We  see  no  legitimate  end  io  tlie  ]M>licy  adopted  savi*  that  which  woidd 
annul  what  has  hitherto  been  the  ]U'ide  ami  streni>:th  of  our  nation.  Mo 
adopt  the  lanLj;ua^e  of  the  ‘  l*atrit)t,’  of  Aui^ust  15th,  ‘  We  feel  jpiito 
sure  that  unless  a  stand  b(‘  made,  it  will  not  stop  until  the  Hritish 
MusiMim,  the  Xntional  (lallery,  the  Crystal  Halaee.  and  every  place 
ol  amus«*nu‘nt  and  recreation,  ])uhlic  or  privati‘,  have  btvn  remh*rcd  as 
acces>ible  on  Sundavs  as  on  other  days.’  lict  this  lact  Ik*  .scri<»usly 
jK>n<leR*d.  M’o  be  forewarned  is  ti>  In*  lor»‘armc<l  *,  and  the  m‘xt  t*lc<*tion 
will  shov.'  wbetlu'r  tin*  r(‘li‘'ious  men  ol  this  em])ire  are  ]>repare<l  to 
reinvest  with  s(*natorial  rank  men  who  are  thus  nTklcs.s  ol  our  hij^best 
and  deari'st  interests,  'fhe  friends  of  Sunday  obsi‘rvanct‘  should  com- 
nuinicate  freelv  at  once  with  each  other,  and  w’e  may  then  hop«*  to 
athnonish  our  Vnlcrs  of  the  impolicy  of  their  present  course. 

We  leaux  from  the  ,It)rRNALs  of  the  25th,  that  a  horm  ol 


Prayer  and  Thanksi^ivin^  has  be*!*!!  orden*d  to  lx;  prepared  for  use  on  the 
doth,  throui^hout  tiic  Hritish  t‘mpir(*,  for  tin;  reeent  success  ol  the  allietl 
troops  in  tlie  (’rimea,  and  es)K*cially  for  the  eaptun*  ot  the  town  of 
^•hastopol.  \\  c  nee*(i  not  sav  that  we  have  no  laith  in  such  matters. 
It  is  a  terribh*  neccssitv  umh.*r  which  w<*  hav<*  b<*cn  phiced,  and  we 
nc*t*il  not  the  siekenini^  exhibition  ol  a  scxcalled  Xati«)nal  I  hanks^iviiij^ 
to  incr(*ase  our  sorrow'  ami  disgust.  M'he  formalism  ol  such  things  is 
too  obvious  to  nei*d  comment.  M'he  scene  emu*ted  in  I  aris  bas  revealed 
it  to  the  dullest  appri'hension.  Let  Noncontormists  stand  al<M)l^  Iroiii 
this  pit'ce  of  State  jiolicv’,  in  which  tin;  venerated  name  ot  religion  is 
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intrtuluoecl,  not  I’ur  purposes  ut‘  devotion,  but  ot‘  political  eral't  and 
]>artisansliip. 

'PlIK  (’oNFr.IlKNC'K  OK  Kv ANOKIJKA 1.  t’nUlSTlANS  ol*  all  nations 
eonvnu'd  at  l*aris  by  tin*  Kreneb  orLranizalion  of  the  Kvanireliral 
AUiani'c,  on  occasion  of  the  I'nivcrsal  Kxbibilion  in  that  city,  a>semlilc<l 
on  the  *Jdrd  of  Anijnst.  It  was  respectably,  and  in  nnndnns  bovoiid 
ex]‘Cctation,  attended,  and  its  proceedings  were, on  the  whole,  intm^t. 
in^  and  nstdul.  'I'hey  e»>nsistetl,  for  tlu‘  most  part,  of  reports,  in 
some  cases  elaborately  pndaeed,  of  the  state  of  relit^ion  in  different 
eonntrics,  follow(‘d  by  aihlresscs  ehii*lly  by  speaki*rs  from  thi‘  eonntrit‘s 
to  whieh  the  ant  (‘cedent  re]»ort  had  referred.  In  addition  to  tin*  livelv, 
and  wc  may  say  the  (‘xtraordinary.  t’hristian  sympatliy  awakimed  hr 
these  proct*cdin!tf^,  a  poW(‘riul  impression  seenu‘d  to  ns  to  ht*  ]»rodiieed 
on  tin*  asscmblv  by  tlu‘  tacts  suec(*ssively  stat(“d.  A  jj^rt‘at  I'nlaru^*- 
ment  was  (‘vidently  made  in  the  knowh‘dg(‘  poss(.‘ss(‘d  by  the  auditors 
of  the  res])ective  |M)rtions  (d’  the  rtdijj^ious  world;  and  wc  think  tlie 
Icclinjjf  result  in;^  was  one  (d‘  eneonragement  and  strenj^th,  especially  to 
the  W(*aker  portions  of  it.  We  tell  no  secret,  however,  when  wv  say — 
liu*  it  was  obvious  to  all — that  the  ]»r(K‘eedin^s  were  eoudueted  with 
much  caution  and  reserve,  tlu*re  hein^  no  allowance  of  freedom  of 
sp(‘cch,  and  every  pn*caution  bciiiij:  taken  to  ]>revent  disciissiou  of  any 
kind.  .More  esp(‘cially  was  th(‘  subject  of  liberty  of  worship  tabooed. 
With  a  view  to  obtain  a  litth*  mort*  o]»portunity  for  unrestricted 
ntt4‘rance,  a  kind  (»f  sid»ordinatc  conference  was  formed  of  hr(‘tln*en 
speakinof  tht‘  KnL,^lish  lainj^uair4‘,  and  consisting:  mainly,  eonscjpK'utly, 
(*f  Km^lish  and  Americans,  with  a  sprinklinu:  of  French  and  (Icrnnins. 
Our  conv(‘rsation  was  sutlici(‘ntly  Iree.  A  resolution  end>odyinLr,  in 
appropriati*  though  oiianh'd  ]>hraseoloLry,  the  ])rinciple  of  rt'liirious 
lihcrty,  was  adopted,  and  further  measures  wen*  initiat(‘d  It  was 
(do  ions,  howevt‘r.  that  theiu*  eoidd  be  little  value  in  any  ])roductions 
of  this  class,  as  cmanatiiiL^  men*ly  Irom  a  fra^nu'ut  of  tlu*  Fouter- 
enec,  and  that  fra^^nicnt  muh  tined ;  it  was  felt  necessary  to  make 
prmh'ut  but  d(‘eide(l  efforts  to  break  throiii^h  the  restrictions  hy  wliieli 
the  Fn‘nch  brethren  (‘vidently  felt  themselves  lettiued.  In  this 
end(‘avour,  tin*  Kn^lish  and  American  brethren  wen*  happily  sue(‘c>stul, 
to  tin*  evident  gratification  of  the  French  brethreti  thems(*lves,  who 
had  lH*(‘n,  perhaps,  som(*what  d(*tieiei\t  in  boldness. 

None,  howcv(‘r,  n  joiced  nnnv  sineerc'ly  than  they  when  tin*  trammels 
wen*  thn)wn  off,  and  th(*y  showed  themselves  not  only  far  ahead  ot  the 
tiermans.  but  (piite  abrea.st  of  the  Kni^lish  and  .\nu*ricans,  in  their 
vit*ws  of  n‘lioious  liberty,  and  in  their  conviction  that  the  Fouf(*rcnee 
slioidd  i^iNu*  forth  d(*liveranee  upon  it.  'I'ln*  n*soliition  aflirmin^^  the 
principh*  of  n*liij:ious  lil>erty,  and  one  declarini'  sympathy  with  ]>crsc- 
eut(*d  bn*thrcn,  wen*  adopted,  without  discussion,  ind(*ed.  but  by  accla¬ 
mation.  in  ord(*r  to  do  more  justice  to  this  subject,  a  special  nurtiiiLt 
(d  tin*  t’onterem*!*  was  a])pointed  for  the  afternoon  ol’ Saturday.  S<*pt.  1, 
wh(*n  twt(  important  practical  steps  wen*  taken:  the  first  of  th(‘S(*was 
the  adoption  ot  an  addn*ss  to  the  .sevt*ral  soven*iirns  ot  Kurojx*. 
lH*hall  ot  tin*  extension  of  religious  libertv  in  Turk(*y,  more  esjK'ciall) 
for  the  aludition  of  the  barban>us  law  which  annexes  capital  punish- 
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mont  to  apostasy  iVoia  Mi>sloinlsin ;  the  socoiul  was  the  eonstitiitloii 
of  the  tmeleiis  of  a  ileputat’uin,  wliose  husiiuvss  it  shouhl  In*  to  seek 
an  intorview  with  some  eontiuental  soveroii^ns,  mon*  ]>arti<*ularlv  the 
Kin;;  of  l*riissia,  tlu*  (Jraml  Duke  of  MeekltMihin'i^-Srhewerin,  ami  tlie 
Kin^  of  Sweden.  Doth  these  measures  wen*  fully  diseuss(‘(l,  and  the 
tone  of  the  meeting  was  everything  that  eould  he  desired.  A  deep 
and  oxtraonlinary  impression  was  produei*d  on  the  assemhly  hy  a 
statement  of  faets,  which,  in  n'ply  to  sonu*  attempts  to  iijfnore  the  acts 
of  ]K*rseoution  in  (lermany,  Dr.  Steane  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
^ve. 

The  crisis  of  the  W'ar  has  now  aimmioached,  if  it  has  not 
ALREADY  I'ASSEi).  (dll  the  5th  eomnn'nced  the  terrific  storm  of  the 
final  homhardment  of  Seliastopol.  'I'liis  lasted  without  inti'rmission 
until  the  Sth,  durini^  which  interval  tlie  tlestruetion  life  and  pro- 
])crty,  the  explosion  of  mai^a/.ines,  tin*  eonllaL^ration  of  vi*ssels  of  war, 
the  ‘  luiir-hreadth  scapes,’  and  the  awful  viliration  hetween  triumph  and 
destruction,  will,  wlien  chronicled  hy  tin*  tlnirou^hly  informed  histo¬ 
rian,  form  the  most  ^larin^  military  tahh*aux  in  modi*rn,  perhaps  wo 
ini;j;ht  say  in  universal  history.  Ihit  in  tin*  imposini^  honours  of  this 
]>icture  must  espt*cially  lx*  inchnh*d  tlie  j^^rand  eatastnipln*  of  the  Sth, 
when  the  eonclusivc  attack  wits  minh*  Iw  tin*  unitt*d  armies,  and  the 
fate  of  St'hastopol  was  decided.  At  twelve  o’clock  on  that  <lay  our 
eoinmander-in-chief  informed  his  government,  ‘Our  allies  (piitted  their 
trenches,  entered  and  carried  the  apparently  imprci^nahh*  il(*fenees  of’ 
the  Malakholf  with  that  imp(*tuous  valour  which  characterizes  the 
French  attack,  and  havini^  once  obtained  posst*ssi()n,  tln*y  wt*re  never 
dislodged.’  'Fhe  tricolour  plantt*«l  ujion  the  parapet  was  the  sii^nal  for 
our  troo})s  to  advance.  Ucsiiectin^  the  necessity  of  tin*  |ndicv  of  this 
a<lvanee  stroiiiJf  opinions  have  ln*en  expressed.  It  has  het*n  held  that 
the  Malakholf  was  the  key  to  tin*  wliole  position,  and  when  that  was 
once  Gained,  the  Jtedan  would  h(*conn*  useless,  and  that  conseipicntly 
the  sanguinarv  assault  hy  the  British  troops  on  the  latter  fort  involv«*d 
only  a  })rofli^ate  expenditure  of  human  lift*.  However  this  may  Im*,  it 
is  certain  that  this  assault  was  both  unsuccessful  and  disastrous.  \\  ith 
the  irresistible  im|)etus  of  the  British  char^t*  the  outward  works  of  this 
fortress  were  carried  by  storm,  although  the  stormin:^  party  appears, 
hy  (leneral  Simpson’s  dispatch,  to  have  eonsistt*d  only  of  one  thousand 
inen,  formed  by  ctjual  numbt*rs  of  the  Lij'ht  and  the  S(*(^ond  Division, 
and  preceded  by  a  covering  j)arty  of  two  hundred  men,  and  a  hnlder 
party  of  three  hundrcHl.  But  tliis,  thou^di  a  brilliant,  was  a  transi«*nt 
success.  An  inner  line  of  defence  so  comidctcly  commanded  the  space, 
which  hiul  been  concpiered  that  the  comparative  hamlful  of  men  by 
whose  valour  it  had  b(*en  taken,  fell  like  ^^rass  b(*fore  the  scythe.  Of 
ri*ser\res  brought  forward  to  their  assistance  we  have  heanl  nothing, 
except  in  one  brief  paraorajdi,  in  the  frank  and  modest  dispatch  of  our 
eoinniander,  which,  pending  further  explanation,  84*ems  to  indicate'  a 
Want  of  skilful  ^neralship  on  his  part.  ‘  ilie  tnuiches  were,  sub.se- 
^piently  to  this  attimk,  so  crowded  with  troops  that  1  was  unable  to 
organize  a  second  assault,  which  I  intcndc<l  to  make  with  the  High¬ 
landers  under  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Colin  CainpcH,  who  had  hitherto 
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fonnod  tbo  rtvorvo,  to  !h‘  supported  l»y  tlie  'J'liird  l>ivision  under 
Major-Oeiiend  Sir  Willijuu  Eyre.  1  therefore  sent  for  these  ortiet  •rs, 
:ind  arran<^e<l  witli  them  to  renew  the  attack  the  followinj^  niornini^.’ 
I  hit  ]  adore  tliat  inorninjj:  dawned,  tlie  final  blow  liad  been  struck  bv 
our  French  allies,  who,  in  full  I'orce,  and  after  an  unexampled  ib  v.'ista- 
tion  from  the  immense  number  of  pim’s  they  bad  brouLxbt  u)>  Jbr  the 
final  bombardment  made  an  attack,  which  will  never  be  for^«>ttrn  in 
tln-ir  annals,  acbievtal  the  compU'st  of  the  Malakbotf,  wbieb  b‘d  to  the 
hasty  evacuation  of  the  south  of  Sebasto])ol,  and  thus  rendered  unne¬ 
cessary  any  further  assault  on  the  ])art  of  their  allies.  The  whole 
town  and  fortress  exhibited  a  eontla^ration,  which,  for  tcrritic  sub¬ 
limity,  has  piM'haps  never  Inm  (‘(pialled  since  that  blaze  by  whiih  the 
first  Na]>oleon  read  the  doom  of  his  ambition.  MaL^a/incs  were  ex- 
tdoded,  ami  buildings  tired  a<j^rtH‘ahly  to  their  accustomed  ]Kdicv  hv  the 
Uussians  themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  number  of  their 
woumh'd  w’cre  h*ft  to  |M‘rish  in  the  flames,  hut  the  main  hodv  of  the 
vampiished  army  crossed  durini^  the  nip^ht  hetwt*en  the  Mb  and  tUh 
over  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  they  had  constructed  as  their  last 
resource,  from  what  had  so  lon^  been  vaunted  as  an  im]>rci:nahle 
fortress,  totln*  northern  side.  'I'his  is  considered,  undi‘r  all  tlu*  circuin- 
stanet‘s,  to  he  utterly  incajiahle  of  pi'rmanent  occupation,  and  rumours 
are  alrea<ly  circulated  of  its  evacuation,  an  evmit  which  must  issue  in 
all  probability  in  the  destruction  of  the  llussian  army  in  the  Crimea, 
'fhe  entran<*e  of  tin*  allied  lorces  into  the  evacuati'd  tort ivss  and  city 
dev<do]>ed  a  scene  wiiieh  finds  no  ])arallel  in  tin*  history  of  warl'are. 
'fhe  ma^nilieent  docks  are  left  intact.  The  Kussiau  fleet  in  tin* 
southern  waters  is  utt<‘rly  d(*stroyi*d.  'fhe  first  examination  ofa  military 
commission  has  dis<*overed  four  thousand  cannons,  of  which  at  least  fifty 
an*  of  brass,  half  a  million  ]»omnls  of  pmpowder.  and  aln'ady  upwanls 
ofa  huinln*d  thousand  projectiles,  with  five  hundri*d  anchors.  What 
may  In*  the  ultimatt*  amount  id' the  priz.es  thus  captured  cannot  at  ]»re- 
sent  Ik*  ascertained,  but  the  whole  of  it  will  beciune  the  reward,  and 
that  we  trust  in  a  just  distribution,  of  the  brave  men  who  have  .sur¬ 
vived  their  less  f(»rt unate  comrades. 

In  addition  to  this,  between  the  fit h  and  11th  of  September,  our 
fli‘i*t  in  the  Sea  of  .\z.ofV  have  destroyed  seventy-three  tishimj:  establish¬ 
ments  on  the  l\ussian  coast,  thirty-i>ne  storehouses,  and  ninety-ci^ht 
lH>ats  laden  with  foraj^e  and  other  provisions.  AVe  cannot  conU  niphitc. 
this  frightful  destruction  of  human  life  and  jirojierty.  with  all  the 
misery  which  it  din*ctlv  entails,  without  sentiments  of  the  dec]>est 
prief ;  and  we  only  sMn]>athi7.e  with  the  exultation  t-o  which  this  has 
piven  occasion  in  EiiLifland  and  France,  and  with  more  su])pri*ssi*d  tones 
of  joy  and  hope  in  nations  h*ss  favoured  and  h^s  free,  in  the  ex|H*ctatioii 
that  such  heavy  calamities,  foreshadowinp^  such  dismal  pros|>i*cts,  may 
iinprt'ss  the  mind  of  the  lJussian  a^r(*ssor  with  a  convi(*tion  more 
rational  than  the  cluiracteristic  superstition  of  his  ra<v — that  the  fual 
of  battles,  in  His  just  and  beni'jn  Providence,  has  di*i*ivc*il  to  save  the 
nations  who  an*  tlie  de]>ositarit*s  of  His  truth,  and  the  instruments  ot 
His  ^^racious  di*sicjns,  from  lH*in^  erushed  lH*neath  the  iron  nxl  of  his 
barban^us  desj»otisii\  ;  and  that  He  will  make  this  memorable  chastise- 
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merit  subs^cvvieut  to  the  relief  of  tlie  oppressed,  the  enlightenment  of 
the  ignorant,  the  livedoni  of  the  serf,  and  the  evani^elization  of  more 
than  one  vast  trihe  of  his  ureatnres,  who  iu)w  sit  aiul  ^roan  in  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Even  the  proximate  issues  of  these  siiecesses  eannot  possihlv  he  fore¬ 
seen.  If  our  (fovcrnment  adopt  those  vii^onriis  measures  which  have 
lon^  heen,  and  are  now  felt  to  he,  their  inij)i‘rative  duty,  Odessa 
will  not  loll"  stand  hefore  the  attack  of  our  liberated  lleet ;  and  w'Iu*n 
the  south  no  longer  needs  their  presence,  it  is  not  too  sanguine  an 
exjieetation  that  the  addition  of  so  vast  a  force  to  the  allied  lleets  in 
the  Baltic,  aided  hy  the  accession  of  those  vessels  of  smaller  draft, 
whose  ahst*ncehas  hitherto  occasioned  the  failure  of  our  northern  naval 
armament,  will  strike  such  terror  into  the  mind  of  tin*  llussian 
autocrat  as  to  lead  him  to  sue  for  smh  terms  of  peace  as  may  he 
dictated  hy  ])owers  eipially  alive  to  the  claims  of  their  own  subjects 
and  of  other  States.  We  make  no  ])retensious  to  <li])lomatic  suhlctv, 
hut  we  shall  he  disappointed  if  in  the  important,  and  as,  we  trust,  the 
final  treaty,  which  must  ])laeeth('  seal  of  ]>eace  on  tlu‘  eonelusiou  of 
this  eonllict,  all  the  usurped  territories  of  Russia  are  not  wresteil  from 
her  power ;  ami  if  all  the  expenses  of  the  war  are  not  extorted  from 
her  treasurv. 
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